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PKEFACE, 


The object of this underfakingls to i>lAce before the 
public, in an uniform and portable form, and at a 
very moderate price, all the esdsting motbriais for the 
biography of Dr. Johnson, toge^er with copious 
illustrations, critical, explanatory, and graphical- 
Tlie collection will be comprised in eight volumes — 
one volume to be published on tl» Ist of every 
ni until, until the whole is completed. 

The Life of Johnson” by Boswell — the mc^^t 
interesting and instructive specimen of biograjdiy 
that has ever been given to«the world — mu^, of 
course, occupy the chief spa«^ and attention; «aid 
that author’s “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides*' 
will be iiicorptirated in his main uairativcf after the 
example of liis last editor, the Right Horn John 
Wilson Croker ; who justly observes, that nothing 
could have prevented Boswell himself from making 
this arrangement, but the legal obstacle arising 
out of his previous contract with the bookseller 
who had published the JoumaL 
A 3 
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Johnson's own Diary of his Tour into Wales in 
1Y74<, first published by Mr. Duppa in 1816, and 
various private letters to Mrs, Thrale and others, 
hai^e ilsoK been inseited [within brackets] in tlie 
text^ of Bolivlril ; he himself having uniformly availed 
himself of similar new materials, as they reached his 
hand w^lc occupied with the second and third 
editions lis work. 

The present Editors, however, have not judged it 
proper to follow the example of Mr. Croker, in 
interweaving witli the text of Boswell any materials, 
however valuable, derived from other ])cns than those 
of Dr. Johnson andflie original biographer himself. 
Their plan has been to give, from minor biograph(‘rs 
and miscellaneous authorities, in the form foot- 
notes to BoswoU's text, whatever appeared to bear 
directly on the su])jccts therein discussedj or oia 
facts of Johnson's life therein omitted ; but to to- 
serve for their i^eventh and eighth volumes the rich 
assem])lage of mere conversational fragnunits, sup- 
plied by Piozzi, Hawkins, Tyers, Mias Ileynolds, 
Murphy, ( kitiiherlarid, Nichols, and the other friends 
and \neqiiaiAtanc6vS of Dr. Johnson, who have, in 
tlunr various writing.*^, added to the general record 
of his wit and wisdom. This arrangement has 
seemed that most consistent wdth a just estima- 
tion of the literary character of Boswell. Alto- 
gether unrivalled in his owm style of. narrative, it 
was considered as hardly fair to his memory, that 
his text should not appear pure and unbroken. 

The division of Bosw^ell’s text into cha])tcrs, now 
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for the first time ‘ adopted, will, the Editors presume, 
be f ound convenient to the reader# 

In the Appendices to the various volumes; in 
the foot-notes throughout ; and in the compilation 
<*f the miscellaneous pages erf the seventh and eighth 
volumes, the Editors have availed themselves, to the 
fullest extent compatible with their general scheme, 
of Mr. Croker*s admirable annotations. The edition 
of 1831 excited so much notice among the lead- 
ing contributors to our perio<iical press, that a 
new and plentiful source of elucidation, both histo- 
rical and critical, has been placed at the command 
of Mr. Croker’s successors ; aKd of this, also, they 
have endeavoured to make the proper use. Finally, 
the Publisher has been enabled, by the kindness of 
his literary friends, to enrich the present work with 
a very considerable supply of illustrative materials 
entirely new; — but of this it will become the 
Editors to say little, until their tasbisliall have been 
completed. 

It has been their ambition, and it is their earnest 
hope, to be instrumental in opening and familiar- 
ising to the greatly expanded*and houriy exptiftding 
circle of intelligent reader^ in the less affluent 
{‘lasses of the community, a mine of information 
and amusement, which may be said to liave been 
hitherto accessible only to the purchasers of ex- 
})ensive books ; and even to these by no moans so 
(lirt ctly or so conveniently as, after the lapse of so 
many years, and with them of so many legal copy- 
rights, might liave fairly been expected in this sera 
of cheap literature. 


A 
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Reserving for the Preface to the last volume what 
they may have to say with respect to the minor 
biographers of Johnson, the Editors now prqeeed 
to a few remarks on the great work of Boswell. 

His Journal of the Towr to the Hebrides in 1773, 
was published in 1785, the year after Johnsons 
death, in one volume octavo ; and has since been 
separately printed many times, it was, as has befm 
mentioned, first incorporated with the Author's 
gent'i al narrative of the Doctors Life in tlie edition 
of Mr, Croker, 1831 ; and this example will as- 
surocUy be adhered to in all future editions. Not 
the least interesting circumstance connected with 
this Tour is, that Johnson read from time to time 
Boswe ll's record of his sajdngs and doings, and so 
far from being displeased wdth its minuteness, ex- 
pressed great admiration of its accuracy, and en- 
courng('d the chronicler to proceed vith his grand 
ulterior undertaking ; viz., the “ Life of Jolinson :* 
wiueii first appeared, in two volumes quarto, in April 
175* I , — seven years after Dr, Johnsem's death, 

Boswell gave a second edition of the Life in 
and wt^s engag(Yl in prepariitg a third, when 
death overtook him ,in 1795. His new materials 
were made use of by his friend and executor, the 
estiinablo ‘Edmond Malone, who brought out the 
third edition in 1799 : and superintended likewise 
the fourth in 1804 ; a fifth, in 1807 ; and a sixth, in 
ISll, In these editions, Mr. Malone gave many 
valuable notes of his own ; and was also furnished 
witli important assistance by Dr. Charles Burney, 
autlior of the ‘‘History of Music,” and father of the 
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authoress of "Evelina ; V by the Rev* X Bbkeway of 
Shrewsbury; James Bindley, Escj^ First Commis- 
sioner of Stamps; the Rev* Dr* Vyse; Rector of 
Lambeth ; the Rev, Dr. Kearney, Archdeacon of 
Raphoe, in Ireland ; and •James Boswell, Esq., 
jun*, the second son of the Biographer. The 
contributions of Majone, and his various friends, 
are distinguished in the prest^nt collection by t^r 
respective signatures, 

Mr. Chalmers further enriched the Annotations 
on Boswell, in the ninth lidition, which he pub- 
lished in 1822 ; and he liberally allowed Mr. Croker 
to make whatever use he pleased of that edition, 
when preparing the eleventh, that of 188L The 
tenth was an anonymous one, published at Oxford 
in 1 826 ; but tliis u as hardly more than a handsome 
reprint of the earlier copies. 

Besides the materials accumulated Jt)y Boswell 
hiiriself, his intelligent son, Malone. Chajiners, and 
tlicir various literary allies, Mr. Croker’s character 
and station opened to him, when preparing the 
edition of 1881, many new and most interesting 
sources of information, both Msanuscrijot and dial. 
He acknowledges more especij.lly, in his preface, 
the copious communications of the Rev. Dr. Hall, 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, fro*in w Inch 
he w7is enabled to throw unexpected liglit on some 
of tlnj earlier chapters of Dr. Johnson's personal 
career ; those of the Rev. Dr. Harwood, the histo- 
rian of Lichfiild, who procured tor him, through 
Mrs. Pi'arson, the widow' of tlnj legatee of Miss 
Lucy Porter, many letters addressed to that lady 
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by Dr, Jobnson, but for which Boswell had in* 
quired in vain ; of Lord Rokeby, the nephew and 
heir of Mrs. Montague, who placed Johnson s cor- 
respondence with her at his disposal; of Mr. 
Langton, the grandson'of Bennet Langton, who, in 
like manner, opened his family repositories ; of Mr. 
Palmer, grand-nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
contributed, besides various autograph letters and 
notes of Johnson to his great-aunt, Miss Reynolds, 
a MS. of seventy pages, written by that lady, and 
entitled “ Recollections of Dr. Johnson ; ” of Mr, 
Markland, whom he thanks (as the present Editors 
must again do) for great deal of zealous assist- 
ance and valuable information/' — including “ a 
copy of Mrs. Piozxi’s Anecdotes, copiou>sly anno- 
tated, propria marm^ by Mr. Malone :** of Mr, J. L. 
Andordon, for some of the original letttjrs, memo- 
randa, au(l.jiot(!-!)ooks used by Boswedl when com- 
posing tlie of the present M^ci-Eon, son 

of the (Jiief who received Johnson at Dunvegan 
ill 1*77J, for a curious autobiographical fragment, 
written by his father ; of Sir Walter Scott, for a 
senes of vi ry intereviing notes on the 2onr t/) the 
Hebrides:*' of the w^nerable Lord Slow»dl, the friend 
and executor of Johnson, for dictating some re- 
collections of the Doctor, of which, although the 
notes, by an unfortunate accident, were lost, the sub- 
stance had not escaped Mr. Croker’s own memory; 
of Dr. Eirington, the Lord Bishop of Ferns ; and, 
finally, of Mr. D’lsraeli, — the Marquess Wellesley, 
— ■ the Marquess of Lansdowne, — Lord Bexley, — 
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pt^ord St. Helens, — the late Earl Spenser ; and 
[various other distinguished persons. 

I From the Preface to Mr. Croher s edition we 
shall now extract those passages of a more general 
interest, which ought to be in the hands of all those 
wlio are to profit by that gentleman’s ingenuity and 
research ; — 

** It werp superfluous to expatiate on the merits, at least as a 
source of amusement, of Boswell’s of Johnson. What- 
ever doubts may have existed to the prudence or the pro- 
priety of the original pubUcation however naturally private 
confidence was alarmed, or individual vanity ,o0cnded, the 
voices of criticism and cotnplaint were soon drowned in the 
general applause. And no wonder; the work combines within 
itself the four most entertaining classes of writing ■ biography, 
memoirs, familiar letters, and that a5,scinhlrige of literary anec- 
dotes whicli the French have taught us to distinguish by the 
termination Jua. 

“ Having no domestic ties or duties, the portion of 

Dr. .Johnson’s life was, as Mrs. Piozzi obsei^les, nothing but 
co/n'crsatiotu and that conversation was watcJied ami recorded 
from night to night and fiom hour to hour with zealous atten- 
tion and unceasing diligence. No man, the most staid or the 
most guarded, is alw'ays the same in health, in spirit^ in 
o])iiiions. Hiiinan life is a .series flf inconsisSiKsies ; and 
when Jolmson’s eaily misfortunes, his iprotracted poverty, his 
htiong passions, his violent prejudices, and, above all, his men- 
tal iidirriiities are considered, it is only wonderful ^lat a por- 
trait so laboriously minute and so painfully faithful does not 
exhibit more of blemish, incongruity, and error, 

‘‘ The life of Dr. Johnson is indeed a most curious chapter 
in ihr htHtory of man ; for certainly there js no instance of the 
life of any other human being having been, exhibited in so 
mucii detail, or with so much fidelity. There arc, perhaps, 
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not ihany <who hov<e piAetl$ied so tniiMi self-examination iui 
to know themsehu as well as nv&ry rea4er knows Dr. Johnson, 

« We tnust recollect that it is not his tahk^Mk or his literary 
eonversaiions only that have been published: all his most 
private and most trifling correspondence— sdl his most common 
as well as hiS most condflential intercourses ->*• all his most 
secret communion with his own conscience and even the 
solemn and contrite exercises of his piety, have been divulged 
and exhibited to the * garish eye* of the woiM without reserve 
— I had almost said, without delicacy. Young, with gloomy 
candour, has said 

* Heaven's Sovereifrn saves all beings but himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human biiarc.' 

What a man must Johnson have beert, Whose heart, having 
been laid more bare than that of any ofclier mortal ever was, 
has passed almost unblemished through so terrible an ordeal ! 

** But, while we contemplate with such interest this admir- 
able and perfect portrait^ let us not forget the painter : pupils 
and imitators have added draperies and backgrounds, but the 
heatl and are Ivy Mr, Boswell. 

IVIr. B^irke^told Sir James Mackintosh, that he thought 
Johnson sluuved more powers of mind in company than in his 
writings, and on another occasion said, that he tiumghf Johnson 
appeared greater in Mr. Boswell’s volumes than even in his 
own ^ 

“ It was a strange and fortunate concurrence, that one so 
prone to talk and who lilked so welt, should be brought into 
such close contact and confidence whb one so zenlous and so 
able to record. Dr. Johnson was a man of extraordinary 
powers, but Mr. Boswell had qualities, in their own way, 
almost as rare. He muted lively manners wiLh jmlefutigable 
^diligence, and the volatile curiosity of a man about town with 
the drudging paticifcc of a chronickT, With a very goU\ 
opinion of himself, he was <»uicfc in discerning, and frank in 
applauding, the excellencies of others, ThougJi proud of his 
own name and lineage, and ambitious of the countenance of 
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the hd wiis yet so coi^^l eis edmirer of nnsrit, wborevor 
found, that nm<i{i public ridieult^ aud liouieibmg like contend 
wore excited by the uTiodest aasuranoe with which he proased 
his accjuaiutance on all the notorieties of his timOi 4^4 by the 
ostentatious (but, in the main, laudable) assiduity 4lth which 
he attended the exik Paoli and tlic low-boru Johnson ! These 
were amiable, and, for us, fortunate inconsistencies. His oon^ 
temporaries indeed, not witliout some colour of reason, occa* 
sionally complained of him as vain* inquisitive, troublesome, 
and giddy ; but bis vanity was inodTcnsive •^bis curiosity was 
commonly directed towards laudable objects — • when he med- 
dled, he did so, generally, from good-natured motives and bis 
giddiness was only an exuberant gaiety, which never failed in 
the respect and reverence due to literaturOf morals, and re- 
ligion ; and posterity gratefully acknowledges the taste, temper,; 
and talents with which be selected, enjoyed, and tlescribed that 
polished and intellectual scKsiety which still lives in hia work, 
and without his work liad perished I 

* Vlxcre forte* ante Agnmenmona 
Multi : xetl omne* Ulacrynuibllcs 
Urgimtur, ignoti^uo longA 
Nocte, careiit quia vote «acro.’ (*) -j lltfft. 

Such imperfect though interesting sketches as I fen Jonson $ 
visit to Drummond, Selden's Table Talk, Swift’s Journal, and 
Spence’s Anecdotes, only tantalise our curiosity and excite our 
r<‘grct that there was no Boawdl to preserve the convers^tem 
and illustrate the life and times of Addison, of Hwift himself, 
of Milton, and, above all, of Shaks^are! "VVe ciui hardly 
refrain from indulging ourselves witli the imagination of works 
so instructive and delightful ; but that were idle ; rtcept as it 
may tend to increase our obligation to the faithful and for- 
tunate biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

to Q‘* Before great Agamemnon reign’d 

Hoign'd kings a* great as he, and hrayo. 

Whose huge ambitioti ** now contain'd 
In the Binail compass of a grave j 
In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown ; 

No bard had they to make all time thetr own/* — Fttaifuls J 
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^ Hr, Btisw^lPs birth and edu<^on familiaVised him vrith 
the higb^t of his acquaintanoo^ and his ^OD(b>natura and ooiv* 
vtviality with the lowest. He describes society of all classes 
with the ^ppiest discrixrunation. hl^ foibles assisted his 

curiosity he was sometimes hiugh^ at, but always well 
received; he excited no envy, be impos^ no restraint. It 
was well known that he made notes of every conversation, 
yet no timidity was alarmed, no delicacy demurred ; and we 
are perhaps indebted to U»e lighter parts of hi$ character for 
the patient indulgence with which every body submitted to 
^ sit for their pictures. 

“ Nor were his talents inconsiderable. He had looked a good 
deal into books, and more into the world. The narrative 
portion of his work is written with good sense, in an easy and 
perspicuous style, and without (whieh seems odd enough) any 
palpable imitation of Johnson. But in recording conversa- 
tions he is unrivalled : tliat he was eminently accurate in sub- 
stance, we have the evidence of dll his contemporaries ; hut he 
is also in a high degree characteristic — dramatic. Hie in- 
cidental observations with which he explains or enlivens the 
dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and picturesque — we not 
merely hear liis c'jmpany, we see them f 

Yet his fathei was, we are told, by no means satisfied with 
the life he led, nor his eldest son with the kind of ix'putation 
he attained : neither liked to hear of his connexion even with 
Paob or Johnson ; and both would have been better pleased if be 
hadfeontentefc himself wbh a domestic life of sober respectability. 

“ The public, howe^r, the dispenser of fame, has judged 
differently, and considers the biographer of Jqlinson a$ the 
most eminent part of the family pedigree. With less activity, 
less indiscretion, less curiosiiy, less enthusiasm, he might, jier- 
haps, have been what the old lord would, no doubt, have 
thought more respectable ; and have lieen pictured on the 
walls of Auclunleck (the very name of which we never should 
have' heard) by some stiff, provincial painter, in a lawyer’s wig 
or a squire’s hunting cap ; but his portrait, by Reynolds would 
not have been ten times engraved; his name could never hav^ 
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fts itls likety as hr i^re»d and as lasting f» 

the English languag<; ; And < the world had wanted* a work to 
which it refers as a manual of amusement, a reposit^y of wit, 
wisdom, and roor^s, j(^d a IWy and faithful, history of the 
manners and literature of England, during a period hai^lyr 
aeoond in brilliancy, and superior •in importance, even to Ike 
Augustan age of Anne.** 

To these masterly stricttires of lilr. Croker we 
now append sotoe of the passages in which other " 
writers have recorded their estimation of Boswell ; 
concluding with a few extracts from the periodical 
literature of our own times. 

I Malone, ^ 

** Highly as this work is now estimated, it will, I am con- 
be still more valued by posterity a century hence, ivhen 
.* excellent and extraordinary man, whose wit and wisdom 
i are here recorded, ^shall be viewed at a still greater distance ; 
and the instruction and entertainment they aiford will at once 
! produce reverential gratitude admiration, delight,” — 

' 1801 , • 


Sir WUliam Forltee. 

“ Tlic circle of Mr. Boswell’s ac'quiiintancc amc^^thc 
learned, the witty, and indeed amoriig men of 111 ranks and 
}>rofes,sions, was extremely extensive, 0 S his talents were con- 
siderable, and his convivial powers made his company much 
in request. His warmth of heart towards his friends was verv 
great ; and I have known tew men who possessed a stronger 
sense of ]»iety, or more fervent devotion ^tinctured, no doubt 
with w.mie little share of suiierstition ; wliich had, proliably 
in some degree, been fostered by his habits of intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson), perhaps not always sufficient to regulate his 
imagination, or direct his conduct, yet still genuine, and 
founded both in his understanding and hi« heart. His Life of 
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that extraordinary man mu»t be altowed lO be one of the most 
characteristic and cntertaiiimg biographical works in th« 
English language/’— Z.e/c vol. ii. p, 166* 

CuntbeHuntL 

“ tinder the hospitable rfiof of Mr. Dilly» the biographer of 
Johnson passed many jovial, joyous hours ; here he has located 
some of the liveliest scenes and most brilliant passages in his 
enterfaining anecdotes of his friend Samuel Johnson, who yet 
lives and speaks in him. The book of Boswell is, ever as the 
year comes round, my winter-evening’s entertainment I loved 
the man : be had great convivial powers, and an inexhaustible 
fund of good-humour in society ; no l>ody could detail the 
spirit of a conversation in the true style and character of the 
parties more happily than my friend James Boswell.** — 
MenKtirSf vol. ii, p. 22V. 


Farrinffion* 

** Of those who were fretpiently at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s; 
parties ^1*“* Boswell was vciy^ acceptable to him. He was a* 
man of exct^Meiit temper, and with much gaiety of manner, 
possessed a shrdWd understandlB|;^ and close observation of 
character. He had a happy iaerdty of dissipating that reserve, 
wlTich too often damps the ])leasure of EngUsli society. His 
good-nature and social feeling always iueiini^t him to eudcia- 
voiv* ti> prcKluce tJiat effect ; which was so well known, that 
when he aj)iKared, lie d*as hailed as the harbinger of festivity. 
Sir Joshua vrofi never mv>re happy than when, on such occasion, 
Mr. Boswell w.is seated witliin his hearing. 'Hie Royal 
Society gratified Sir Joshua by electing Mr. Boswell their 
St*cretary of l oreign Coi respondenoe ; which made him an 
Honorary Member of that body.” — Lift of Sir Jotkua Rcy- 
noLUj p. S;3. 

*S*r Walter Scott, 

** Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age, 
l>tv Johnson has left uport posterity Uie strongest and most 
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vi^icI impression, so far as person, manners, disposition, and 
conversation are concerned. We do but name him, or open 
a book wiiich he has written, and the sound or action recall to 
the imagination at once bis form, his merits, his peculiarities, 
nay, the very uncouthness of his gestures, and the deep im- 
pressive tone of his voice. We ledrn not only what he said, 
but form an idea how he said it; and have, at the same time, 
a shrewd guess of the secret motive why he did so, and whether 
he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of conviction, or for 
the love 6f dcl)atc. 1 1 was said of a noted wag, tiiat his bon- 
mots did not give full satisfaction when published, because he 
could not print his face. But with respect to Dr. Johnson, 
this has been in some degree accomplkhod ; and, although the 
greater part of the j)rcsent generation never saw liim, yet be 
is, in our mind’s eye, a personification as lively as that of* 
Siddons in Lady Macbeth, or Kemble in Cardinal Wolsey. 
All this, as tlie world knows, arises from his having found in 
James Boswell such a biograplier as no man but himself es'er 
liad, or ever des< rved to have. Considering the eminent per- 
sons to whom it relates, and the quantity of miscellaneous 
inforiTiaiifui and entertaining gossip wliich it brijjgs together, 
Ids Life of .Lilmson may be termed, without exception, the 
liest pailour-window book that ever was written.” — Miscella- 
neous iVoiC irorkSi >ol. i, p. 2G0, 


Edinburgh Revimo, 

“ Boswell was the very ]n-ince of retaii wits and philosophers. 
One principal attraction of Ids In‘fe of Johnson is the contra.st 
which in some respects, it jirescnts to the Doctor’s own works. 
Instead of the pomjuius common-places which he was in the 
hahit of piling together and rounding into periods in his 
closei. Ids behaviour and conversation in conqi.iny might be 
desciibed as a continued exercise of spl»^n, nn indulgence 
irriUible humours, a masterly display of character, lie made 
none but home-thrusts, but desperate lounges, but pnlpahh 
hits. Ko turgidity , no flaecidness ; no bloated flesh : all was. 


a 
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miiiiculat strength and agility. It was this vigorous and vo- 
luntary exercise of his faeiJties, when freed from all restrain!, 
ill the intercourse of private society, that has left sucli a rich 
harvest for his Biograjihcr ; and it cannot be denied that it haa 
been well and carefully got in. Other works furnish us witJi 
curious particulars, but miiruteand disjointed : — they vrant pic- 
turesque grouping and dramatic efftjct. We have the opinions 
and sayings of eminent men : but they do not grow oat of the 
occasion ; we do not kjiow at wliose house such a thing hap- 
|ioned, nor the effect it had on those leho were proschit. We 
r.ive good things served up in sandwiches, but wc do not 
sit down, as in Boswell, to ‘ an ordinary of hue discourse/ 
I'herc* is no eating and drinking going on. We have nothing 
like \N'ilkes\ plv ing Johnstm with the best bits at Dilly’s table, 
and overcoming his lory prejudices by tl»e good things he 
otVered, and tlie good things he said; nor does any Goldsmith 
iroj) in after tea, with his peach-coloured coat, like one drop- 
ped from the clouds, bewildered with his finery and the suc- 
cess at' a new work ” — No. Ixvi. 1 8ii0. 

•• 'i'he * Life of Johnson* ks one of the best books in tlie 
World, it assuredly a great, a very great, work. IJomtr 
js not more deei(^slly tire first oflierok* poets, — Shnkspeare is 
i'.ot more dei’idedly lire first of dbramatists, — DeinosLlienes is 
ia»t more deeidedly the first of orators, than BoswTil is the first 
of hiograplu'i s. He has distanced all his competitor*- so de- 
eidcjdlyi that it is not worth while to place them: Kchjrse is 
h’-st, and the rest nowhere, Wc are not sure that tJiere is m 
tire whole histcoy of iht human iiitcliert so singular a pheno- 
menon as this hook. Many of the greatest, men that e\er 
lived have written bingiapliy — Bosw*ell has beaten them all. 
I'h's bonk resembles n«j.chiiig so inncb as the conversation I’l 
tne inmates of the Palace of Tr uth. No, cnii. 1S3 jJ. 


(^;tartcrly Ilcvhw, 

“ Our vivacious neighbours, more fond of talk, found a 
pleasure, w'hen silent, in writing down the talk of others, 
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even to their Arlequintanay for Harlequin too must talk in 
France. Of their Bock, the Iwll-wether is the Mcnaffiann, 
Vet the four volumes are eclipsed by the singular splendour of 
Iloswcirs Johnson. All other Ana are usually confined to a 
single person, and chiefly run on the particular subject con- 
/lectcd witli that person; but liosiryirs is the Ana of all man- 
kind; nor can the world speedily hope to receive a similar 
gift; for it is scarcely more practicable to find anotliar Bos- 
well than anotlicr Johnson.” — No. xlvi. 1820. 

« Boswell’s Life of .Tohnson is, we suspect, the richest dic- 
tionary of wit and wisdom any language can boast. Even if it 
were possible to consider his delineation of Johnson merely as 
a character in a novel of the period, the w'orki would have owed 
him, and acknowledged, no trivial obligation. But what can the 
Jicst cli.'iiuctcr in any novel ever be, comp?u‘e(l to a full-length 
of lIic reality of genius? and what specimen of such reality will 
ever surpass the * Omnis votivA vcluU de])icla tabella Vita Sb- 
Nis?’ — the first, and as jet by far the most complete ])icture 
of the whole life and conversation of one of that r.ure order of 
lK*ings, the rarest, the most influential of all, whose ineie genius 
entitles and enables them to act as great indeijll;ndent eon- 
tj oiling powers upon the general tone of thou^it arvi feeling of 
tiieir kind, and invests the very soil where it can be shown they 
ever set loot, with a living and sacred charm of interest, yean 
and ages afun- the loftiest of tlic ermtemporaries, that did or did 
not condescend to notice tliem, shall be as much f<j-gotten#te if 
tiiey had never strutted their hour i>n the glittering stage? 
JJoswcH’s ‘ Johnson* is, without doubt, — excepting, yet hardly 
eiceptiiig, a few' immortal monuments of creative genius, — 
dial English book which, w'cre this, island to I)e sunk U»-morrow, 
with all that it inliabits, would he most f»rized in other days 
.md countries, by the students ‘ of us and of our history.’ 
1 o the influence of Boswall wa owe, probably, three fourths of 
wli.it is most entertaining, as well as no ii/t’onMderabk* portion 
of whatever is most instructive, in all the books of memoirs 
that have subsequently appeared.” — No. xci. lSi}2. 

a 2 
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The graphical embellishments of the present Vo- 
lume are, — 

L A whole-length portrait of Johnson^ from aA 
original painting in the possession of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, the son of the Doctor's friend, 
Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq., of Twickenham ; 
and considered,*' says the proprietor, " by all who 
knew him, to be an exact representation of his 
figure, appearance, and action.** ^ 

II. A view of the market-place of Lichfield, with 
the house and shop of Michael Johnson, in which the 
Doctor was born ; and, 

III, A copy of a curious drawing, representing 
the prhicipul visiters at Tunbridge Wells, in 174*8 ; 
among whom appear Doctor and Mrs. Johnson, 
Garrick, Speaker Onslow, Lord Chatham, Miss 
Chiidleigh, and several other distinguished indivi- 
duals. names of the persons are fac-similes of 
tlie hand 4 ^vritlug of Richaidson the novelist. 

Ill the Appendix will be found some Kotices of 
Michael Johnson, father of the Doctor; and the 
w^ole of the extraordinary Fragment, first published 
in 1 805, under the ^-itle of “ An Account of the Life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from his Birth to his Ele- 
venth Xear^ written by Himself.” 

Alhcmarlr Street, 

Feb. 1835. 
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(l) See Di. Johnjkon’s letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Ostiek iu 
Skie, Septeiialjcr SO, ITIS: — ** BiJiweil writes a regolar journal 
of <'^ur travdA, which, 1 think, (t»r*feams as much of what I say 
and do, a» of aU <rther cscctirrences together ; */or such n /mtf^ 
thnssdder is Boswe^u 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

MY DEAK SIB, 

Kveky Ulwjral motive tliat can actiiate an Author in 
the dedication of his Ubonrs, concurs in directing: 
me to you, as the person to whom following 
Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in ctdebrating the distin- 
guished merit of a contempoimt mixed with a cer- 
tain degree of vanity' not altogetlfer inexcusable, in 
iippeariug fully sensible of it, wnere can I tind one, 
in complimenting wdiom I can with more general 
approbation gratify those ieelings ? Your excellence, 
7’ot only in the Art over which you have long pre- 
sided wdth unrivalled fame, but also in Philosophy , 
and elegant Literature, is wellinown to the present,! 
and w ill continue to be the admiration of future 
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ilfw fetDper, your variety of con- 

vtraiil^^ yi^ur true politeness, by which you^are so 
private society, and that enlarged hospi- 
tality which has long piade your house a common 
centre of union for the great, the accomplished, the 
learned, and the ingenious ; all these qualities 1 can, 
in perfect confidence of not being accused of flattery, 
ascribe to you. . - 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having 
it known to the world, that he has been thought 
worthy of particular attention by a person of the 
first eminence in the age in which he lived, whose 
company has been universally courted, I am justified 
in availing myself of tlie usual privilege of a Dedi- 
cation, w^ien JL mention that there has been a long 
and uninterrupted friendship between us. 

Jf gratitude should be acknowledged for favours 
received,^! have tWs opportunity, my dear Sir, most 
sincerely to thaii^ you for the many happy hours 
which I oWe to yor.r kindness, — for the cordiality 
with whichjli^u have at sdl times been pleased to 
welcome me, — for the number of valuable acquaint- 
ances to whom you have introduced me, — for the 
nodes canmqm Deum^ which I have enjoyed under 
your roof. 



to SIR JOSHUA USTirOUPfiU ’s 

If a work sliould be mseribs4 to pn© who is toaster 
of the subject of it, and wttose approbation, there^ 
fore, must insure it credit and sPeoess, Ihe Life of 
Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest propriety, dedicated 
to Sir Joshua Beynolds, wlm was the intimate and 
beloved friend of that great man ; the iriend, whom 
he declared to be “ the most invulnerable man he 
knew; whom, if he should quarrel with him, he 
should find the most difficulty how to abuse,” You, 
my dear Sir, studied him, and knew him well : you 
venerated and admired him. Yet, luminous as he 
was upon the whole, you perceived all the shades 
which mingled in* the grand composition ; all the 
little peculiarities and slight bletnishes which marke d 
the literary Colossus. Your very warm commends 
ation of the specimen which I gave in my Journal 
of a I’our to llie Hebrides,” of my^being able to 
preserve his conversation in an authentic and lively 
manner, wliicJi o})iniou the public has confirmed, 
was the best encouragement for me to pem'vc)^ in 
niy purpose of producing the mBoIc of my stores. 

In om* respect, tliis Work will, in somV }5assages, 
be different from the former. In my “ Tour,” I 
was almost unboundedly open in tny communica- 
tions, and from niy eag<‘mess to di'iplay the wonder- 
ful fertility and readiness of Johnson s wit, freely 
B 3 
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to the world its dexterity, even when I was 
myself the object of it. I trusted that I slmuld be 
liberally uaflerstood, as knowing very well what 1 
%vas about, and by no means as simply unconscious 
of the pointed eiJccts of the satire. I own, indeed, 
that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the 
tenor ol the rest of the book would sufficiently 
guard me against such a strange imputation. But 
it seems I judged too well of the world ; for, though 
I could scarcely believe it, I have been undoubtedly 
informed, that many pei*sons, especially in distant 
quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnsons 
cljaracter, so as to unclcr‘»tand his mode of treating 
his friends, have arraigned my judgment, instead of 
ht‘ciug that I was sensible of all that they could 
oliscrve. ^ 

I 

It is related of Die greart’Dr. Clarkc(^), that w hen 
in one of liis leisure hours he was unbending himself 
witlina friends in the most playful and frolic- 


(l) [Dr, Samuel Claike -wafi born at Norwich, in 167 /it and 
died in 17<^» “ in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, he «ays 

Mr. Seward, <‘thoTm»st coiopletc literary character that Kng- 
hind ever produced. IJc has been censured b\ some for playing 
at cards and for tieintc ot^ isionally a practical joker . but those 
who make this, objection only to the perfection of this great 
man’s character, do not consider tliat the most busy persons are, 
in general, the most easily amused. "—Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 320. 
( )f Barrow it is saidj'^that as he could presently learn to play 
at all games so he could accommodate his discourse to all 
capacities.**] 
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TO SIR JOSHUA RBYKOtXia. 

some manner, he observed Beau Nasli{^) apprcKAOh* 
ing; upon which he suddeidy stopped;— My 
Imys,” said he, let us be grave : here copies a fool.'* 
The world, my friend, I have found to be a great 
fool, as to that particular on which it has become 
necessary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, 
in tills Work been more reserved ; and though I tell 
nothiijg but the truth, I have still kept in ray mind 
that the whole truth is not always to be eicposed. 
This, however, I have managed so as to occasion 
no diniiimtion of the pleasure which my book should 
ahord ; tuough malignity may sometimes be disap- 
pointed of its gratifications. 

I am^ 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged frrnndt 
And faithful humble servant, 
JAMES BOSWELI^ 

TiOndon, April 2 ^, 1791. 

(l) [Richard K«ish, E^q., many years Master of thcCeremo- 
nu's at Bath, ‘was ijiiom m 1674, and died in 1761. A Life of 
tins e\tr}»ordi nary Character, by Goldsmith, was published in 
176'^ i at p. 156 of vhich, the above anecdote is related.] 
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advertisement 

TO THE tmST EDITION 


I AT last delirer to w6rld a Work whick I have 
long promised, and of I ^ afraid, too high 

expectations have been raised. The delay tf its pub- 
lication must be imputed, in a considerable degree, to 
the extraordinary zeal which has been ahowa by distin- 
guished persons in all quarters to supply me with 
additional information concerning its illustiious subject ; 
Tese*in)jil«g in this the grateful tril)es of anuent nations, 
of which eve^y utdividual was eager to throw a stone 
upon the grave of a departed hero, and thus to share 
in the pious oihee of erecting an honourjhk monument 
to his memory. 

^die ifoour an<l anxious attention witi which I have 
, collected and arraViged the materials which these 
volume^ are composed, will hardly W conceivet! by 
tiiose who read them with careless facililjy. The stretch 
of mind and prompt assiduity by whiii so many con- 
versations were preserved, I myself, atisome distance of 
time, c^ntcTiiplatq with wonder ; and I must be allowed 
to suggest, that the nature of the workman other respects, 
as it consists of innumerable detached particulars, all 
which, even the most minute, 1 havt? spared no pains 
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to ascertain with a scropiilous authenticity^ has occa« 
sioned a degree of troulde far' beyond that of any other 
species of composition^ Werel to detail ibe boohi$ which 
I ha^e consulted^ and the inq^ries which! have foiind>it 
necessary to make by various channel^ l idioald probid>2y 
be thought ridiculously ostentatious; liet me only ob. 
serve^ as a specimen of my trouble, that! hitvesometiines 
been obliged to run half over l«ondon, in mrder to fix a 
date correctly ; which, when I had accomplidied^ I ,w^*^ 
knew would obtain me no lu-aise, dioui^ a faihire would 
have been to my discredit* And after ; all, perhaps, 
hard as it may be, 1 shall not be surprised if omissions 
or mistakes be pointed out with invidious severity, 1 
liave also been extremely careful as to the exactness of 
my quotations ; holding that there is a respect due to 
the public, which should oblige every author to attend 
to this, and never presume to introduce them with, — 

J tliink 1 have read or, If I rememb^ right," 
whin the originab may be examined. * ^ 

I beg leave u express my warmest thanks to those 
who have been phased to favour me with communications 
and advice in the conduct of my Work. But I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge my obli.i^ations to<*]iy fi^end 
Mr. Malone ( ), who was so gooil as ^ adow rac to read to 

him ahnost the whole of my manuscript, and make such 

« 

(l) [“Mr. Malone’s aapiainiance with Mr. Boswell con)- 
monced in 17S/i,when, hai»i»ening ai^culentally, at Mr. Baltlwii/s 
prmting-houso, to bo shown a Mieot at' the ’* Tour to the IK-- 
brides,’ winch conUtineil Johnson’s character, he was so much 
struck with the spirit and lidolity of ihe portrait, ihat he re- 
micsted to be ilntroiluced to tlie writer. »hVoui ihis period a 
fnondship took place between ihein, winch rj]>ened into the 
strictest and most cordial intimacy, and busted, w^ilhout interrup- 
tion, a.^ long as Mr. Boswell hved.” — Memoir of Malone, 
by J. Bosw'ell, junior, p. 19.] 
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remarks as were greatly for tlie advantage of the Work ; 
though it is but fair to him to mention^ that upon many 
occasions I differed from him^ and followed my own 
judgment 1 regret exceedingly that I was deprived 
of the benefit of his revision, when not more dian one 
half of the book had passed through the press; but 
after having completed his very laborious and admiralile 
edition of Shakspeare, for whicli he generously would 
accept of no other reward but that fame ivhich he has 
so deservedly obtained, he fulfilled his promise of a 
long-wished for visit to his relations in Ireland ; from 
whence lus biife return fiaifmfi Attids is desired by his 
friends here, with all the classical ardour of Sic te Uixm 
potens Cypri ; for there is no man in whom more 
elegant and worthy qualities are united ; and whose 
society, therefore, is more \aiued by those w^ho know him. 

It is painful to me tc tlfmk, that while I was carrying 
on this VJ^prk, fjevend of those to ivhom ir 'would lia' t 
l)een most^intei*esting ha\e died. Such melancholy dis- 
appointments we know to be incident to huinanity ; but 
w^e do not IVei them tht le. s. Let me p«irticularly 
lament the lleverf'iid Diomas Warton, and the Re- 
veroftd D# Adams. Mr. Warton, amidst his variety 
of genius and learising, was un excellent biographer. 
Ilis contributions to my collection arc highly estimable ; 
and as he had a true relish of my Tour to the He- 
brides/' I trust 1 should now have lieen gratified with a 
larger share of His kind approbation. Dr. Adams, 
eminent as the Head of a College, as a writer, and as a 


(l) I Or. Thomas Warton, the historian of English poetry, 
died ^lay 21. 1790, aged 69. Dr. Adams died Jan. 13 . 1789 % 
ag(‘d 82 . 1 
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most amiable man^ had known Johnson from his early 
years, and ^as hl» friend through life. Wllat reason 1 
had to hope for the com^tenance of that venerable 
gentleman to this Work, will appear from what lie 
wrote to me upon a former occasion from Oxford, No- 
vember 17. 17^^5: — ^^Dcar Sir, 1 hazard this letter, 
not knovdng where it will find you, to thank you for 
your very agreeable ^ Tour,’ which 1 found here on my 
>-eturn from the country, and in which you have de- 
f^ictefl our friend so |)erfcctly to my fancy, in every 
attitude, every scene and situation, that I have thought 
niyhclf in the coin]iany, and of tlu party almost 
throughout. It has givtm very general satisfaction ; 
and tlioie who found most fault with a passage here 
and tliere, have agretd th.at they Cv/uld Uv help going 
through, and being entertained w'ith .;i(' whole. J 
wish, indeed, some few gross (’xprcssions had been 
solttrH‘d, find a few' of our hero’s ioibles had been a 
l.tdr mure shaded ; but it is useful to see the weak- ' 
nesscN: incideiit to ^^cat iniuds ; and you have given us 
Jh. 11011113011.- authority that in history a)^ ‘night to l)e 
Uild.” 

Snell a sanction to niv faculty of ^ving a repfe- * 
seiitation (»f Hr. Johnson I cfiidd t^t conceal, Nor| 
whll 1 suppress my satisfaction in the consciousness, thati? 
by recording so considerable a ])ortion of the Wisdom t 
and wit of tlie brightest ornament of the eighteenth : 
century (*)/’ I have largely provided for the instruction ^ 
and entertainment of mankind. 

London, April 20. 1791. 


(1) Rce Mr. Malone's preface to his edition of Shakspeare. 
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That I was i^nxious for tlie success of a Work which 
had employed much of my time and labour, 1 do not 
wish to conceal ; hut whatever doubts I at any time 
entertained, have l>ecn entirely removed by the very 
favourable rece])tioii with wliich it has been heiujured. 
That reception hai: evriud my best exertions to render 
my Book more perfect ; and in this emieavour I have 
had tlie^ assi^itanco not only of some of my i>aiticular 
friends, but of many other learned and ingenious men, 
by which 1 have been enabled to rectify some mistakes, 
and to enrich the Work with many valuable additions. 
Tfefise l^have ordeu'd to be ])rinted separately in quarto, 
for the acc(»mTuti<Juticn of the purchasers of the first 
edition. May I t'c jtennit^cd to say, that the typography 
of botli editions do ’s bim^ur to the press of Mr. Henry 
Baldwin, now Ma Acr of tho ^V^orshi])ful Company of 
Stationers, uhoio I have long known a woitbyman and 
an obliging friend. (’•) 

I 

(1} [Mr. Henry Baldwin di^, at Ilichtnond, Fib. 21. IRm. 
Connected with a phalanx of* the firsUrate wiis, Bonnel Thoi ii- 
lon, Gai'rick, Colman, Steevenb, &c., he set up, with the fcutcthB 
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Id the strangely mixed htunim s^esdstenee^ 

our feelings are often at once phasing and paiDfid. Of 
this truth, the progress of the pmsent \V05rlt 
a striking ihstanee. It was highly g^atifyiitg to me 
that my frijend, Sir Josuoa Reynox^ds, to whom it is 
inscribed, hved to p^use it, and to the strongest 
testimony to its fidelity (^) ; but befom a second edition^ 
which he contributed to' improve, could be finished, the 
world has been deprived of ^ that .most ^valuable man ; a 
loss of wluch the regret will be deep, and lasting, and 
extensive, proportionate to tlie felidty which he didused 
through a wide circle of admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subject of this Work, 
by being more extensively and intimately known, how- 
ever elevaterl before, has risen in the vt Deration and 
love of mankind, 1 feel a satisfaction l)eyond what fame 
can afford. We cannot, indeed, too much or too often 


it so well deserved, a literary newspaper, ‘ The Su James’s 
Chronirk*,’ and brouj^ht it to a height of literary eminence 
tdl then unknown. — Nichols,] 

( 1 ) [Sir Joshua llcynolds died February 2.^, 1792. ip hi^Oth 
year. Air. Croker says:— Mr. Woadsworth haft^%bljgingly 
turnishcd me with the following copy of j* note in a blank page 
of his copy of lioswelfs work, dictated and signed in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s presence hy the late Sir George I^eaumoiit, 
wliose own accuracy was exemplary, and who lived very much 
in the society of Johnson’s latter days: — * Rydal Mount, 
September 12. 1826. Sir Joshua Ileynolds told me at his table, 
immediately after the publication of this book, that every word 
of it might be d^enoed upon as if given on oath. Boswell 
was in the habit or bringing the proof sheets to his house, pre- 
viously to their being struck off; and if kny of the company 
happened to have been present at the conversation recorded, he 
requested him or them to correct any error; and not satisfied 
with this, he would run over all London for the sake of verifying 
any single word which might be disputed.— G, H. B£aumokx«’ * J 
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admire hk wonderful powers of mind, when we con- 
sider that the principal store of wit and wisdom which 
l^is Work contains, was xiOt a particular selection from 
his general conversation,' Ws merely his occasional 
tin^ as 1 head the good Jntxme to he in Ms 
company ; and, without doubt, if Ms discourse at othei 
periods had been collected with the same attention, ilk* 
Avhole tenor of what he uttered would have been found 
equally excellent^ 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of re- 
iligion, inordity, loyalty, and subordination, wliile it 
delights and improves t^ wise and the good will, 1 
trust, prove an effectual antidote to that detestable 
sophistry which has been lately imported from France, 
under the false name of phibsophy, and with a malignant 
industry has been employed against the peace, goo<l 
order, and happiness of society, in our free and pro- 
sperous^ auntry ; but, thanks be to Gon, without pro- 
ducing tko pernicious effects which were hoped for by 
its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, 
that this extensive biographical work, however inferior 
in its nature, may ki one respect lie assimilated to the 
Odyssey. Amidst^ thousand entertaining and instinc- 
tive epkodes the Hero is never long out of sight ; for 
tM*y are all in some degree connected with him ; and 
Mk, in the whole course of tlie history, is exhibited ly 
the author for the best advantage of his readers : 

— Quid rirtuft et quid mpientia pOHfiit^ 

Vtib propomit nohk exempbr Ufyh&on, (^) 

(i ) [“ To show what pious wisdonrh ])ower can do, 

The poet sets Ulysses iii our view,’ — FitANc is.] 
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Should there be any cold-blooded and morose mortals 
who really dislike this Book^ I will give them a story 
to apply. When the great Duke of Marlborough, 
accompanied by Lord Cadogan, was one day recon- 
noitring the army in FlanderB, a heavy rain came on, 
and they both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan*a 
servant, a good-humoured alert lad, brought his Lord-, 
ship’s in a minute. The Duke’s servant, a lazy sulky 
dog, was so sluggish, that his Grace being wet to the 
skin, reproved him, and had for answer with a grunt, 

I came as fast as 1 could;" upon which the Duke 
calmly said, ^^Cadogan, I would not for a thousand 
pounds have that fellow's temper." 

There are sjonie men, I believe, who have, or think 
they have, a Afjr small share of vanity. Such may 
sf>eak of their literary fame in a decorous style of 
rliffidcnce. But I confess, that I am so formed by 
nature and hy habit, that to ^restrain the eff]^ion of 
delight, on having obtained such fame, td ine.^vould bt' 
truly painful. Why then should I suppress it ? Why 
“ out of the abundance of the heart” shoidd I not 
speak ? Let me then mention with a wann, but no 
insolent exultation, that I have beer^regaled wMi s^n- 
taneous praise of my work by z^lany and various 
pedmm eminent for their rank, learning, talents, and 
ao^^Mtoj^ents ; much of which praise I have under 
tlwipjfrds to lx? reposited in my archives at Auchinleck. 
.^^^onourable and reverend friend, speaking of the 
!&vourable reception of my volumes, even in the circles 
of fashion and elegance, said to me, you have made 
them all talk Johnson.” — Yes, 1 may add, I have 
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Jbi^tmised the land ; and X trust they will not only 
hut iMnk^ Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus in* 
debted^ would be tediously ostentatious. I cannot, how- 
ever j hut name one^ whose praise truly valuable, not 
only oh account of his knowledge and abilities, but on 
account of the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, in 
which he is now employed, which makes every thing 
that relates to him peculiarly interesting. Lord JMa* 
cartney (^) favoured me with his own copy of my book, 
with a number of notes, of which I have availed myself. 
On the first leaf I found in his Lordship’s hand- 
writing, an inscription of ^ich high commendation, that 
even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to pub- 
lish it. 

* J. BOSWELL. 

July 1- 1793. 


(l) [G^rgCj^arl Macartney, was born in Ireland, in X737. 
In 1792, he w'a& appointed Ambassador Kxtraordiiiarj to the 
Emperor of China, In 1797» an account of his embassy was 
published, by his secretary. Sir George iSUniiton. He died in 
1B06, and, in the following year, a 3lcmoir of his Life and a 
selectioii from his writings, were published by John Harrow, 
F.lltS., Secretary to the Admiralty; who liad tUso accompanied 
hi& lordship to China, f** 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.U 


CHAPTER I. 

1709—1716. 

Introduction. — xJolmmn^ Birth and Parentage. — Be 
inherits' from Jils P'ather “ a vile Melancholy'' — JIte 
Account of the Members of his Family , — Pnditional 
Siorie.s of his Precocity. — Taken London to be 
toucficd by Queen Anne for the Scrofula, 

To write tJie life of him wJ)o excelled all maiikind 
in i\Titing tiie lives of others, and nv ho, we 

eonsider his extraordinary endowments, or his va- 
rious Avorks, has been equalled by few in any age, 
is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me a pre- 
sumptuous, task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in con- 
formity with the opinion which he has given, that 
every man’s life may be best Avritten by himself(‘), 

(l) Idler, No. 84. Those relations are ooramoniy of most 
value, in which tfte writer tells his own 
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liad he employed in the preservation of his own 
history, that qjearness of ruirralion and elegance of 
language in wli^ch he has embalmed so many emi- 
nent persons, tlie world would probably have had 
the most perfect example of biogi*aphy that was 
ever exhibited. But although he at different times, 
in a desultory manner, committed to writing many 
particulars of the progress of his mind and fortuiu's, 
he never had persevering diligence enough to form 
them into a regular composition. Of these m(‘- 
morials a few have bet^n preserved ; but the gn 'lUi r 
part was consigned by him to the flames, a few da} 
before his death. 

As I liad the honour and happiru^ss of enjoying 
his frienfl>liip for upwards of twenty years ; as 1 had 
the scheme of WTiting his life constantly in view ; 
as he was wx'll apprised of tliis circamstarire, and 
from time to time obligingly satisfied my en<]uiries, 
by eomnmnici^ing to me the incidents of his early 
years ; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and 
uiiN Aery assiduous in recording his conversation, of 
Inch the extraordinary vigour and vivacity consti- 
tutc<i«/jn 44 ^of the first features of his character; and 
as I have spared ^lo pains in obtaining materials 
concin’iiing him. from every <|uarter where I could 
(liscov(*r*that they were to be found, and have l)(‘(‘n 
Ihvoiirc'd with the most liberal communications by 
ills frit ud,' , 1 flatter myself that few biograplier.s 
iiave entered upon such a work as this, with more 
advaiitngcs ; indO])eiidcnt of litirary abilities, in 
which 1 am not vain enough to compare myself 
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with some great names who have gone before me in 
this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoirs of Dr. Jolinson have been published, the 
most voluminous of which is one compiled for the 
hooksellcrs of London, by Sir John Hawkins, 
Knight (^), a man w hom, (luring my long intimacy 
with Dr. Johnson, I never saw in his company, I 
think, but once, and I am sure not above twice. 
Joliimon might have esteemed him for his decent 
religious demoiinour, and his knowledge of books 
and literary history ; but, from the rigid formality 
oJ' Ills manners, it is evident that they never could 
have lived together wdth companionable ease ar d 
familiarity ; nor had Sir John Hawkins that nie(; 
[>erceptiori which was necessary to mark the hner 
and less obvious parts of Johnson’s character. His 
being appointed one of his executors gave him an 
oj»l)ortuuity of taking possession of saeh fragments 


(\) The of this h(K>k was v rifU-n v lulo Sir 

Tl.twkin'' uasaUvi*; and I avow, thai ono ohjett of iny strif- 
tiires was to make Inm feel some comjnou’tioii for his illiberal 
treatment of Dr. dohnson. Since his (lleea.se, 
jiressfd several of my rciniirks upon hi^ ^)rk. But thou^di J 
v\ould not “ war with the dead” offensirr(t/f J think it necessary 
to he slrenuotis in di'feiue of my illustrious fiieiid, which 1 can- 
not he, wilhoiit Mrou" nnimadverMons mion awiitci'who h,»s 
peatiy mjnn'd him. Bet me .add, that though I douht 1 vhoii'd 
iu»t have been veiy pionipt to <?ratify Sir John ITjnvkms v. ith 
.niv eomplinicnt m his lifetime, 1 do now frankly acknmiiediri., 
that, 111 iny o]Jinuni, Ins \olunK‘, however inad<*(]uate and in - 
piojier .is ‘a life of Dr. Johnson, and however discredited h> 
unpardonahle inaccuracies in other respeeV’, contains a colU\- 
itoii of cm ions nnecflotes ,'md observations, viln'ch few men !>nt 
its author coidd liavc l)roii<rht to^rether. — Bosm'FM.. {Sn Joi n 
n.iwkma pubhsiied his Life of Johnson in 17b7, and died m 
ivya] 
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of a diary and other papers as were left ; of which, 
before delivering them up to the residuary legatee* 
whose property they were, he endeavoured to extract 
the substance. In tikis he has not been very suc- 
cessful, as I have found upon a perusal of those 
pajkcrs, which ha\e br^en since transferred to me. 
Sir John Hawkins’s ponderous labours, I must ac- 
knowledge, exhibit a farrago^ of which a consider- 
able portion is not devoid of entertainment to the 
lovers of literary gossiping ; but, besidt^s its being 
fiw^elled out with long unnecessary extracts from 
various w^krks, (even one of several leaves from 
Osborne’s Harle'ian Catalogue, and those not com- 
piled by Johnson, but by Oldys,) a very small part 
of it relates to the person who is the subject of the 
book ; and, in that, tliere is such an inaccuracy in 
the statement of lacts, as in so sx^lemn an author is 
hardly ej^ousable, and certainly makes his narrative 
very unst^tisfaftory. But wdiat is still worse, there 
is tlirouglioiit the whole of it a dark uncharitable 
ca;?l, by which the mk>st unfavourable construction 
is put upon .'diiiost every circumstance in the cha- 
condd'*t^of my illustrious friend ; w ho, I 
trust, w ill, by a tT*fie and fair delineation, be a indi- 
cated b(^th from the injurious misrejkresentations of 
this author, iuid from Uie slighter aspersions of a 
lady wdio once lived ui great intimacy w'ith him. 

There is, in the British Mustann, a lettc^r Irom 
Bishop Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject oi 
biography; whicli, though I am aware it may exj)ose, 
me to a chargti of artfully raising the value of my 
own work, by contrasting it with that of which J 
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have spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, 
that I cannot refrain from here inserting it : — 

shall endeavour^" says Dr. Warburton^ ^^to give 
you what satisfaction I can in any thing you want to 
be satisfied in any subject of Milton, and am extremely 
glad you intend to write bis life. Almost all the life- 
writers we have had Ijefore Toland and Desmaiseaux 
are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and yet I had 
rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton's, or the other's life of 
IJoileau, where there is such a dull, heavy succession 
of long quotations of disinteresting passages, that it 
makes their metliod quite nauseous. But the verbose, 
tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a principle, 
that every life must be a book, and, what's worse, it 
proves a book without a life ; for what do we know of 
Boilcau, after all his tedious stuff? You are the only 
one (and I speak it without a comyilimcnt) that by the 
vigour of your style and sentiments, and die real im- 
]»ortance of your materials, liave the art (which one 
would imagine no one could have niissedj of adding 
agreements to the most agreeable subject in the w’^orld, 
which is literary history. — Nov. 17^7^” (*) 

Instead of melting down my materials into one 
mass, and constantly speaking iii my o^^ a »iyrsoii, 
hy wliich I might have apj>e‘<#ed to have mon* 
miait in tln^ execution of the work, I have resolvc'd 
to a<loj)t and enlarge upon the exctdlent plan of 
I\Ir. Mason, in his Memoirs of (iray. Wherever 
narrativti is necessary to explain, ronm'ct, and supply. 
J furnish it to the best of my abiliti(‘s; but in the 
chronological series of JoJmsouVlife, which I trace 


(1) Brit Mus. 4320. Ayscoiigh’s Catal, Sloanc JMSfiw 
c B 
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as distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, 
wherever it is in my^-power, his own minutes, 
letters, or conversation, beir»g convinced that this 
mode is more lively, and will make my readers 
better acquainted with him, tlian even most of those 
were who actually knew him — but could know him 
only partially; whereas there is here an acoumiila- 
lion of intelligence from various points, by which his 
character is more fully understood and iilustratedi 
Indeed, I cannot conceive a more perfect mode 
of writing any man’s lift), than not only relating all 
the most important events of it in their order, but 
interweaving what he privately wrote, and said, and 
thought ; by which mankind arc enabled as it (To 
to see him live, and to ‘Mive oVr each scene (')” 
with him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends bc‘en as 
diligent and ardent as I was, he might have been 
almost ('nrtrely*preserved. As it is, I will venture 
to say, that he will be seen in this work more com- 
pletciy than any man wiio has over yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really w^as ; ft»r 1 
profess f? WTite his panegyric, w inch must be 
all praise, but his Life; w^hich, great and good as 
hew^as, must not be supposed to be entirely perfect. 
To be as be was, is indeed subject of panegyiie 
enough to any man in this state of being; but in 
every picture there should be shade as well as light, 
and when I deligoatc him without reserve, I do 

(1) [** To make mankind in conscious virtue hold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they beliold.** 

Pope. 
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what lie himself recommended, both by his precept 
Hiid his example 

If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the public curiosity, there is 
danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his 
tenderness, overpower his fidehty, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think 
it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
fiends, even when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyric, and not to be known 
from one another but by extrinsic and casual circum- 
stances. ^ Let-roe remember,' says Hale, ‘ when I find 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewist> 
a pity due to the country.' If wo owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to lx,* 
paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth.” [Ilambler, 
No. 60.] 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the fol- 
lowing work, is the quantity it contains of JoJmsoii's 
ConvorsatioiM which is universally* ack,«ou lodged 
to hav(‘ been eminently instructive and entertaining; 
and of which the speciinons that I have given upon 
a former occasion (’) have* been received v\ith so 
much approbation, that J havi* lood gnfflTffs for 
supposing that the world wdll not be indifferent 
more ample communications of a similar nature. 

Tliat the cornTrsation of a celebrated man, if his 
tahmts have been exerted in eonversation, will best 


(1) [Boswell alhiflos to h»s Journal a Tour to the Ilc- 
hn(U‘s, separately published in 17 S/>, but lum given, act'onlinf; 
to the natural order of time, and the uuiversally-a]ij)roved 
example of yir. Croker, as a constituent and nuprirtant part of 
the author’s Life of Johnson. See Volumes in. and iv. 

C 4 
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display his character ( * ), is, I trust, too well established 
iu the judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken by 
a sneering observation of Mr- Mason, in his Memoirs 
of Mr, William Whitehead, in which there is literally 
no X//J', but a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not 
think it was quite necessary to attempt a depreciation 
of what is universally esteemed, because it w^as not 
to be found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
w riter 3 i)cu ; for in truth, from a man so still and 
so tamo, as to be contented to pass many years as 
the domestic companion of a superannuated lord and 
lady (-), conversation could no more be expected, 
than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney -piece, 
or the fantastic figures on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, 
the prince of ancient biographers: — Ovrs rati 

vetyrarna; TrrwU'tfft Tavrofr: ivtfTTi Aptrifc ri KaKlar^ 

rtXX<i TTpily/ia flpnxi' TroWaidi'f xai Kai Traihd rtc; T/i- 

^aaiv 7)(ioiic tiroiti^Tfv fiaXKov /) fiuxai pvpiovtKpoiy rranaTciltic 
ai pfytrrrai, Kai roXiopKla TrdXfufp: — Nof is it always 
in the most distinguished achievements that men's 
virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but very 
ofteiWi^ action hf ^small note, a short saying, or a 
jest, shall distingi^li a person's real character more 
than the greatest sieges, or the most important 
battles.”^ ) 

0) [Johnson expro».sos a somewhat contrary opinion (po.sr, 
17BO); and every onr must be awart*, that his own circle lur- 
nisljos exceptions to Bosw ell’s remark. ] 

(2) [Whitcljertd livtd with WilUani, third Karl of Jersey, and 
Anno Kgerton, his countess.] 

(3) Plutarch’s Life of Alexander; Langhorne’s transdatK n. 
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To this may bo added the sentiments of the very 
man life I am about to exhibit ; — 

'^The business of the biographer is often to pass 
slightly over those performances and incidents which 
produce vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts into 
domestic privacies, and display the minute details of 
daily life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, and 
men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. 
The account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, said 
by its author to have l)een written, that it might lay 
to posterity the private and familiar character of 
that man, cuju^ ingf^mum at cavdorem ex ipidus acripth 
sufit olim ftemper miraturif — whose candour and genius 
will, to the end of time, l)e by his writings presii ved in 
admiration. 

'rhcTC are many invisible circumstances, which, 
whether w’e read as enquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science or 
increase our virtue, are more important than public 
occurrences. 'Jlius, Sallust, the great master of nature, 
has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to remark, 
tli«t his w'allc w^as now quick, and again ^ow, «is an in- 
dication of a mind revolving with violent commotion. (^) 
I’hus, the story of Melancthon affords a striking lecture 
on the value of time, by informing us, that when he 
had made an appointment, he expected not the 
hour, but the minute to be fixed,* tj/at the day might 
not run out in the idleness of suspense; and all die 
plans and enterprist's of l>e Witt are now of Jess im- 
portaii(‘c to tlic world, than that part of his personal 

( 1 } [ “ You may «iometiines trace 

A h'olnig in each foofstc]), as disclosed 
IJy Saliiisi 111 his (jatihne, who, chased 
Ily ail tile (Icnioos of all paSvSiojis, t^how'd 
Tiivir Avoik, even by the way in which he trode.” — 

livAOK, vol. xvi. p. 171.1 
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character, whicl tepresenlB him as careful of liis health 
and negligent ol his life. 

But, biography has often been allotted to writers, 
who seem very little acquainted with tlie nature of their 
task, or very negligent about the performance. They 
rarely afford any other account than might he collected 
from public papers, but imagine themselves writing a 
life, when they exhibit a chronological series of actions 
or prefennents ; and have so little regard to the man- 
ners or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may be gained of a man s real cliaracter, by a short 
coTiversatioii with one of liis servants, than from a 
formal and studied narrative, begun with his petligree, 
and ended wdth Iiis funeral. 

There are, in<leed, some natural reasons why these 
narratives are often written by such as w'ore not likely 
U> give much instruction or delight, and wliy most 
accounts of particular persons are hirren and useless. 
If a life 1>e delayed till interest and envy arc at an end, 
we may hope for impartiality, but must expect little 
intelligence. ; for the incidents wliich give excellence tr, 
biography^ are tf a volatile and evanescent kind, such as 
soon escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted by 
tradition. We know how few can portray a living 
acquaintance, except by his most prominent and observ- 
able particularities and the grosser features of his mind; 
and tFmy be eastly* imagined how much of this little 
knowledge may lx* rost in imparting it, and how soon a 
succession of copies will lose all resemblance of the 
original/" [Rambler, No. GO,] 

I am fully aware of the objections wliitdi may le* 
made to the minuteness, on s<mie occasions, of my 
detail of Jolinsorfs conversation, and how bripjiily 
it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridiculi*, by 
men of superficial understanding, and ludicrous 
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fAiicy; but I remain firm and confident in nty 
opinion, that minute particulars are frequently cha- 
racteristic, and always amusing, when they relate 
to a distinguished man. I am therefore exceed- 
ingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, 
which my illustrious friend thought it worth Jiis 
while to express, with any degree of point, should 
perish. For this almost superstitious reverence, I 
have found very old and venerable authority, (j noted 
by our great modem prelate, Seeker, in whose 
tenth sermon there is the following passage: — 

Rabbi David Kimchi (*)^ a noted Jewish commen- 
tttor, who lived about tive hundred years ago, explains 
Hiat passage in the first Psalm, ^ Ilis leaf also shall not 
vither/ from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : — 
"’ll at ^ even the idle talk,’ he expresses it, ‘ of a good 
man ought to l)e regarded;' the most superfluous 
things, lie saith, are always of some value. And other 
indent authors have tlie same phrase nearly in the 
surne sense/’ • ^ 

Of unc thing I am certain, that, consiiieriiig how 
highly the small portion which wc liave of tlio 
table-talk, and other anecdotes, of our celebrated 
w riter*-! is \aliied, and how’ earnestlylit is 
tliat w'c liave luit more, I am justifiA in preserving 
rather too many of Johnson’s sayings, than too few'; 
esjjoeially as, from the diversity of dispositions, it 
cannot be know n with certainty beforehand, whether 
wliat may s('(‘m trifling to some, and perhaps to the 
collector himself, may not be most agreeable to 

a) [n avid Kirnchi, a SpaniOi llalibi, (iiod, .at ftii advanced 
ape, in ]2r(), leaving sevcial workh hltiJ held in high 
hy tile learned Jews] 
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many ; and' the greater numbe?^ an auth^ar 
ple^e in any degree, the inere ple^nre doe^ thei^ 
ari^e to a benevol^t mind* 

To ItiQse who are weak enough to this a 
degrading task, and the time atid labohr which feaFO 
been devoted to it misemployed, I shall cc^tent my** 
welf with (^posing the authority of the greatest man 
of any age, Julius Cmasr, of whom Bacon observes, 
that “in his book of apophthegms which he col- 
looted, we see that he esteemed* it more honour to 
make himself but a pair Of tables, to take the wise 
and pithy words of others, than to have every word 
of his own to be made an apophthegm or an 
ora<’le/' [AdvancemerU of Learning, Book I.] 

Having said thus much by way of Introduction, 1 
commit the following pa^es to the cundoiu* of th<i 
public* 


Samuel Johksosi was bom at Lichfielri, in Staf- 
fordshire, on the 18th of September, N. S. 1709; 
atfMRs initiatbn, into the Christian chundi was not 
delayed ; for hre baptism is recorded, in the register 
of St^ Mary’s parish in that city, to have been per- 
formed on the day of his birth : his father is there 
st^decl 6^e»^femffln*acircttinstaiiceof which an ignorant 
panegyrist has praised him for not being proud • 
when the truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 
though now lost in ilie indiscriminate assum]>tion of 
UsquirCy was commonly taken by those who could 
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not boast of gentility. (*) His father was Michael 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure ex- 
traction, who settled in Liebfi^ as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended 
of an ancient race of subetahtial yeotaainry In War- 
wickshire. They were well kivanced In yaim when 
tliey married, and never had more tkm children, 
botli sons ; Samuel, their first-born, who lived to be 
the iliustHous character whose various excellence I 
arn to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who 
died in his twenty-fifth year.(^) 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, 
as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance 
an* often discovered, there was in him a mixture of 
fliat disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute enquiry, though the effects are well known 
to b<; a weariuess of life, an unconcern about those 
things which agitate the greater part of njankiud. and 
a general wnsatiori of gloomy wretchedness.* From 
him, then, his son inherited, with some other qualities, 
a vih* melancholy which, in his too strong ex- 
pn ssion (»f any disturbance of thc» mind, “xi^de 
him mad all his life, at least not sober.'’ (^) Micluiel 

(1 ) The title Grnthnian hwi stiU, in 1709, some degree of its 
original meaniTig, and as Mr. Johnson served the 61Hee of 
sluVill’ of laehfiold in that year, he seems to have been fully 
i ntitled to it. The Doctor, at his entry on the liooijfS of Pem- 
broke college, and at his matriculation, designated himself as 
JUiU'< jkt'nrrtisi. — Croker, 

( [I^'or some curious particulars concerning Johnson’s fa- 
ther, st\‘ ArcEMiix to this volume, No. l.j * 

(3) j See September 16. 1773.] 

(•1) One of the most curious and important chapters in the 
history of the human imnd is still to he wTitten, that of herediu 
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was. howevoi, forced by the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances to be very diligent in business, not only 
in his shop, but by occasionally resorting to several 
towns in the neighbourhood, some of which were at 
a considerable distance from Lichfield. At that time 
booksellers’ shops in the provincial towns of England 
were very rare, so that there was not one even in 
Birmingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used 
to open a shop every market-day. He was a pretty 
good Latin s(‘holar, and a citizen so creditable as to 
be made one of the magistrates of Lichfield ; and, 
being a man of good sense, and skill in his trad(\ Ik* 
acquired a reasonable share of wi‘alth,of which, how- 

ary insanity. The symptomatic facts by which the disease might 
be traced arc generally either disregarded from ignorance of 
-heir rial cause and character, or, when observed, carefully mi]v 
pressed by (bmicstic or |>nifcssi«nal delicacy. This is natural, 
and even laudable ; yet there are several important leasons why 
the obscurity in which such facts are usually buried may be rc 
grctti'cb Moredh/^ wt‘ should wish to know, as far us niav be 
pernutted to iij., the nature of our own intellect, its poueis, and 
Its weaknesses ; — incdicaltif^ it might be possible, by early ami 
systematic tieatmeiil, to avert or mitigate tiic disease* wlnclu 
therv^ is reason to suppose, is now often unknown or inutakcn ; 

— AgdiVv, it wou’d be desirable to have any additional means of 
discninlnating bitween guilt and misfortune, and of ascertaining, 
with more precisiyi, the nice bounds which divide moral guilt 
froTflNWiat may be cabled physical errors; — and in the highest 
and must important of all the sp*'ings of human thought or 
action, It would be consolatory and cdiiVing to be able (o distiii- 
^iish, with greatcT certainty, rational faith and judicious i»iety, 
from iht' eiitliusiastic coiduVmce or the gloomy des])oi;dctice of 
disordered iinaginatums. The memory of every man who has 
Jived, not inattentively, in society, will furnish him wnh in- 
stances to w hich these considerations might have been usefully 
a{)phed. liut in reading the life of Doctor Johnson (who was 
conscious of the disease and of its cause, and of whose blood 
there rcm;iir;s no one whose feelings can be now offended,) they 
sJioiild be ke])t corislanlly in \iew ; not merely os a subject of 
general interest, but as elucubitiiig aiul explaining many of the 
em»rs. pecuUariLies, and vieaknesses of tliat extraordinary inan- 

— ClLOKJ^lU 
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ever, he afVerwards lost Uie greatest part, by engaging 
unsuccessiully (i) in a manufacture of parcliment.(2 ) 
He was a zealous liigh-cburdjman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment tfr the unfortunate house oi 
Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by casuistical 
arguments of expediency and necessity, to take the 
oaths imposed by the premliiig power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat ro- 
mantic, but so well authenticated, that I shall not 
omit it, A young woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, 
wliile luj served his apprenticeship there, coneeived 
a violent jiassion for him; and though it i\wt with no 

(l) In this iindertakinff, nothinj? prospered; they had m> 
sooner bought a large stock <»!' skins, tlian u heavy duty was laid 
upon that article, and, from Michael’s absence by his many avo- 
cations as a bookseller, the parchment husiness \sa.s comrnitted 
to a faithless servant, and thenee they gradually declined into 
Ml ait circumstances, — Gent. Mag., \o]. Iv. p. 100. 

Jolmson, in his Dictionary, detines “ fxcisk, a hateful tax, 
U’Mcd upon commodities, and adjudged not by the com man judges 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to whom excise is 
paid;” and, in the Idler (No, (J5. ), he calls a O' nnn is.su Kwr of 
Kxnsc “ one of the lowest of all human beings.” "This't'iolencr 
of language seems so little xeasonable, that I was induced 
to sus])ect ome cause oi' jxwwntd atumoMli/ . this mention of 
ihi‘ trade in parchment (an errtseahle article) aflorded a clue, 
wJmh h;e led to the confinnatioii of that suspicion. Jn the 
recoids of the Excise Hoard is to be ff>nnd lh> following letter, 
Hd(lr(.sse<l to the supervisor of excise at Evkli^dd : — Juiy*li7. 
ITlid. riic' commissioners received yours of the ii2d instant, 
and since the justices would not gi\e jiidgincnl against Mr. Mu 
cJiael dohiison, the ianu-ery notwithstanding the facts M'cre fairly 
ag.mist Jiim, the Hoard direct that the next time he otlends, you 
do not l.iy an information against him, but send an affidavit of 
tbi' fact, that he nia\ he prosecuted in the Exchequer.” — Jt do« 
noJ apjiear wJietlier he offended again, but fiere is a siilHcienl 
cause of his son’s animosity against i-onmiissioners of excise, 
and of tJie allusion in the Dictionary to the special jurisdiction 
under nhicli ilut revenue is administered. The re’hiclaiu’c of 
The jusiu es t<» conMCl will appear not unnatural, when it is ri- 
ci>!i«(ed tliiit M. .lolmsou wa.s, Um very year, chief magistrate 
of iJie city, — CliuKtu, 
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favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where 
she took lodgings opposite to the house in winch he 
lived, and indulged her hopeless fiamo. When he 
was informed that it so preyed upon her mind that 
her life was in danger, he, with a geucroUvS humanity, 
went to her and ottered to marry her, but it wa^ then 
too late ; her vital power was exhausted ; and slie 
actually exhibited one of the v(*ry rare instances of 
dying for love\ She was buried in the catln*(lral of 
Lichi^eld ; and he, w ith a tender regarrl, placed a 
stone over her grave with this inscription ; — 

Here lies the Hoiiy of 
Mrs. EtizABCTu BiANhv, a Slrangt'f. 

She departed this Life 
COtli of September, 1694. 

Johnson’s motltcr was a tvoman of distinguished 
Widerstanding. I asked his old school-fidlovv, ]Mr. 
Hector, sur|5eon, of Ibrniingham, if sht‘ w as not vain 
of herVion. He said, “ she had too mueh g«»ud s(‘nse 
to be vain, but she knew' lier son s valuo. ” lb r 
piety was not inferior to her understanding ; and to 
her must be a^j’ilie d those carlv iinprcvssious of m- 
ligion upon the <.Tiind of hoi son, from which tlie 
world afterwards dtTived much benefit, lb' told 
me, tkat lu' renu'mle'red distinctly having Jiad the 
first notice of Ib'uven, a ])laee to which good 
people w'eiit,” and ludl, ‘‘ a place to whicli bad 
people went,” cornmunieated to him by her, Avhen a 
little child ill bed with her; and tliat it might be the 
better fixed in his memory, she sent him to r(;peal 
it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant: ho not 
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bcin^ in the way, this was not done ; but thcr^ 
was no occasion for any artificial aul tor its pre- 

fcicrvation. 

l]i tbllowing so very eminent a man from his 
cradle to his grave, every minute particular, which 
can throw light on the progress of liis mind, is 
interesting. That he was remarkable, even in his 
earliest years, may easily be supposed ; for* — to use 
his owm w^ords in his Life of Sydenhatn, — That the^ 
strength of his understandings the accuracy of his 
disc(*rrimeut, and the ardour of his curiosity, might 
liavt' been remarked from his infancy, by a diligent 
obs(^rver, there is no reason to doubt : for, there is 
no instance of any man, whose history has b(‘en 
minutely ndated, that did not in every part of life 
discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour/' 

In all sueli investigations it is certainly unwise to 
pay too much attention to incidents which the cre- 
dulous relate with eager satisfaction, aftd tin* niore 
scru})ulous or witty inquirer eonsiders only as U>pies 
of ridieule; yet there is a traditional story of the 
)ufant Hercules of tor>ism, so miriously cluiiaeler- 
istic, that 1 shall not withhold ^t. It wai 
nmnieateil to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye 
of Liclitiidd. ^ 

When Dr. Sdiiicvcrcl was at LiclificM. Johnson 
was not quite tlirtv >eiirs old. My grandfather Ham. 
mond observed lum at the cathedral perclied upon his 
fudier's siioulders, lisU’iiing and gaping at the much 
celebratx'd preacher, ISIr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson 
la)w lie could jiossibly tliink of bringing such an infant 
to clmrch, and in the midst of so great a crowd. He 
an severed A>tH*ause it was impossible to kccp him at home ; 

von. 1. D 
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for, y<)inig as lio was^ lie belirvcu he had caught the 
public spirit and zeal for Saeheveicl, and would have 
sraid for ever in the church, satisfied with beholding 
him.” ( ) 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous 
independence of spirit, and impetuosity of terny)er, 
wJiieh never forsook him. The fact was acknow- 
i<*(Iged to me by himself, upon the authority of his 
mother. One di^y,:fivhen the servant who used to 
!}e sent to school to conduct him home had not 
eome in time, he set out by himself, though he was 
then so n(‘ar-sightod, that he Avas obliged to stoop 
down on his hands and knees to take a view of the 
kennel before he ventured to step over it His 
^ehoolnii'tn ss, afraid that he might miss his way, 
or fall into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, 
ibll<nved him at some distance. He happened to 
t arn about and perceive her. Feeling her earefii I 
asan insult to hk^ manliness, he ran back 

Iier in a rage, and beat her, as wcdl iis his stn ngth 
V. oiild permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for whieh he vas 
all his life eminent to a degree almost inenMlible, 
rlic following early instance was told me in Ids 

(1) The gossiping antedoles of the Lichfield ladies are oil 
*ip»>iT)-])haL Sachevf rol. by his sentence, pronounced m Teh. 
iTlO, was interdicted lor three years from preaching; so that he 
t oiiid not have preached at Lichfield while Johnson was under 
three years of age. Hut what decides the falsehood of iNliss 
A dye’s stor^ is that .Sachcverel’s triumphal progress through 
the midland counties was in 1710, and it appears by the books 
of the conioratiojf of Lichfield, that he was received in that 
town and complimented by the attendance of the coqioration, 
“ and a present of three dozen c»f wine,” on the 16th of June, 
171(J; when the “ Hercules /oryes/n” was just nim 

old. — CfcOKKiC. 
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presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughtrr, 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by his mother. 
When he was a child' in petticoats, and had learnt 
to read, Mrs, Johnson one mornhig put the common 
prayer-book into his hands, pointed to the colle(;t 
for the day, and said, Sam, you must get this by 
heiirt.” She went up stairs, leaving him to study 
it: but by the time she had reached the second 
iloor, she heard him following her. ‘‘ What’s the* 
matter?” said she. J can say it,” he replied ; and 
n jx'ated it distinctly, though he could not havo 
read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant pre- 
c*oi*ity generally circulated, and generally believed, 
the truth of which i am to refute upon his own au- 
thority. It is told(^) that, when a child of thn*e 
years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, tJie 
eleventh of a brood, and killed it ; upon which, it 
is sail!, he dictated to his mother tfic Idllowing 
epitaph : — 

ti Horc Ijcs good master duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If It had liveil, it had been 
For then we’d had an 

There is surely internal evidence that this little com- 
position combines in it, what no child of thre« years 
old could produce, without an extension of its lacul- 
ties by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Borter. 
Dr. Johnson's step-daughter, positively nmintaim d 
to me, in his presence, that there cogld be no dtmbt 
of the truth of tliis anecdote, for she Lad heard it 

(1) Anecdoti*^ of Dr, Johnson, by Hester Lynch 1*' )/zi, 
p. n. , Life of i)r, Johnson, by Sir John Ila-Akins, p, 0. 
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Irom his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an au- 
thentic relation of facts, and such authority may 
there be for error ; for he assured me, that his father 
made the verses, and wished to pass them for his 
child’s. He added, “ My Ihther wa» a foolish old 
man; that is to say, foolish in talking of his 
children.’'(') 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrofula, or king’s evil, which 
disfigured a countenance natuiSlly well iornied, and 
hurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not sc^ 
at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance 
was little different from that of the other. There is 
amongst his prayers, one inscribed “ When wy eye 
was restored to its w hich ascertains a defect 

(1) Tliis ancrdoie of the duck, though disproved by internal 
and cvtcriuil evidence, has nevertheless, u|>on supposition of its 
truth, been made the foundation of the following ingenious and 
fiiiicifnl ^etieeflons of Miss Sevrard, amongst the cornmiinica- 
tions eoneermng Dr. Johnson with which she has been pleaseil 
to favour mo* — “These infant numbers contain the seeds of 
those propensuies w-hich, through his hfe, so strongly mark'll 
his character, of tlwit poetic t'Uent which afterwards bore Mich 
rich anti plenLiluhfruits ; for, excepung Ins orlhogra]’hir works, 
every tiling which Di? Johnson wTotc was poetrv, Avhosc essence 
consists not in nimiliers, or in jingle, but in die strength and 
glow' of a fancy, to which all the Mores of nature and of art 
stand ija prompt adini'iistr.ttion ; aiul in an eloquence which 
conveys their blended illustrations in a language ‘ more tune> 
able Uian needs or rhyme or verse to add more harmony,’ 
J'he above liuJe verses also show' that superstitious bias 
which * grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
Utreiigth,’ and, of kite yeais particularly, injured his happIr^es^, 
< 5 y presenting to him the gloomy side of religion, rather than 
Jhat bright and clv*ering one w’hich gilds the period of closing 
life with the light of pious hope.” This is so beauttfully unag- 
ined, that I would not suppress it. But, like many other theories, 
it is deduced from a supposed fact, which is, indeed, a liction, 

( 2) Prayers and Meditations, p. 27. 
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tliat many of his friends kjiew he had, though I 
never perceived I supposed him to be only 

near-sighted ; and indeed 1 must observe, that in no 
other respect could I discern any defect in his vision ; 
on the contrary, the force of his attention and pcer- 
ceptive quickness made him see and distinguish al^ 
manner of objects, whether of nature or of art, witf^^ 
a nicety that is rarely to be found. When he and 
were travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, and I 
pointed out to him* a mountain which I observed re- 
sembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by 
showing me that it was, indeed, pointed at the top, 
but that one side of it was larger than the other. 
And the ladies with w'hom he was acquainted agree, 
Uiat no man was more nicely and minutely critical 
in the elegance of female dress. When I found that 
he saw the romantic beauties of Islam, in Derby- 
shire, much better tlian I did, I told him, that he re- 
sembled an able performer upon a bad instrument. 
How false and contemptible, then, are all the re- 
marks which have been made to the prejudice either 
of his candour or of his philosophy^ founded upon 
a supposition that he was almost j^Iind. It has been 
said, that he contracted this grievous malady from his 
nurse^ His mother, — yielding to the superstitious 
notion, which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed so 
long in this country, as to the virtue of the regal 
touch (®); a notion which our kings, encouraged, 

(1) Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his e;fes, 
he siiid, “ The dog was never good for inucHi.” — Burnky. 

(2) [This healing gift is said to have been derived to our 
princes from Edward the Confessor, For much curious matter 
relating to Uic royal touch, see Barrington’s History of A n- 
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and to which a man of such inquiry and such judg- 
Tuont as Carte (1) could give credit; carried him to 
London, where he wjis actually touched by Queen 
Annc.(‘*^) Mrs. Johnson, indeed, as Mr. Hector 
informed me, acted by the advice of the cel<d)rated 
Sir John Floyer, then a physician in LicliheliL 
Jolinson used to talk of this very frankly ; and JMrs. 
Fiozzi has preserved his very picturesque description 
of the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being 
askiid, if he could remember Queen Anne, — “ He 
had,'' he said, “ a confused, but somehow a sort of 
Nolemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a 
long black hood.’’ This touch, however, wiis with- 
t>ut any effect. I ventured to say to him, in allusion 
t ) the political principles in which he was educated, 
and of which he ever retained some odour, that 
li is mother had not carried him far enough ; slie 
should liave taken him to Home.” 


■ f.t SiaOites,*' p. 107. In the London Gazette, "No. 23 M‘., Uutr 
1 - this advertisement , — “ Whitehall, Ovt. 8. ld8(J. IIis AJiijtsty 
K ;»rac-ioiisly pUctsed to appoint to heal, weekly, for the i vil, 
i.jum I’ndays; ,'imrhath commanded his physicians und cliiiur- 
creoni. to attend at the pfllce iqipointed for that pur|H)se iii ihu 
Meiise, upon Thursdays, m the aftcmooti, to give out tickets.” | 

fl) [In consequence of a note, in vindication of the efficacy 
of the rdyul touch, which Carte admitted into the first volume 
f>f his History of Engl.nnd, th?» corporation of London with- 
drew their subscription, and the work instantaneously fell into 
almost total, but certainly undeserved, neglect. — Nichols. 

It would seem, that Swift might be included amongst the 
helievx'rs, as, in his Journal to Stelhi, he says, “ 1 spoke Ui the 
Duchess of Ormon<J, to get a lad touched for the evil, the .son 
of a grocer.” Scott’s Swift, vol. ii. p. 252 . — Marklami.] 

(2) [It appears, by the newspapers of the time, that on the 
.tntli of* March, 1712, two hundred persons were touched by 
tiuecn Anne.J 
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Johnfton t)oes to School at TJchfieftl . — Ponhuhim oj 
hif< hoyhh Days, — JtewoverJ to the Srhi,(>l of Stone - 
hndge, — Specimens of his Schoo/ J\jcrcon‘^'- an L eurly 
Vvesvs. — He leaves Stourbridge^ and pnyses two 
years with his Father. 

He was first tauglit to read English by Dame Oliu r. 
a widow, >vho kept a school for young chiidrcMi in 
Liclilield. Ho told nic she could read th(‘ black 
hitter, and a>ked him to born)w for her, from hi*> 
father, a bible in that character, \^'hen lie 
going to Oxford, she came to take ^piive of Jiim. 
brought him. in the siin])licity of her kindness, a 
jirijsmit of gingerbread, and said li(i was tiio Ix'st 
scludar slie ever had. lie delighted in mentioning 
tins early compliment; adding, wifli a smil(‘, that 
“ this was as high a proof of hil merit as he could 
exmeeive.'' His next instructor in English was a 
niastcT, wdiom, wdien he spoke of him to ^me, he 
familiarly called Tom Brown, who, said he, “ pub- 
lisheil a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the Uxi- 
VEiiSE : but, I fear, no co]>y of it can now be h£yi.'' 

He began to learn Latin with Mi-. Hawkins, usher 
or under-master of Lichfield school, a man/' said 
h(i, “ very skilful in his little way." With him he 
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continued two years, and then rose to be under the 
care of Mr. Hunter, the head master, who, accord- 
ing to his account, ‘‘ was very severe, and wrong- 
headedly severe. He used,” said he, to beat us 
unmercifully ; and he did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence; for he would beat a boy 
equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting 
to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would beat him, witJiout 
considering whether he had an opportunity of know- 
ing how to answer it. For instance, he would call 
up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which 
the boy could not expect to be asked. >Jow, Sir, if 
a boy could answer every question, there would l>e 
no need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might cit in 
being too severe, the school of Lichfield wjis very 
respectj^ble i/i liis time. The late Dr, Taylor, pre- 
b(!^ndar}" of Westminster, who was educated under 
him, told me, that “he was an excellent master, and 
that his ushers were most of them men of eminence ; 
that Holbrook, on| of the most ingenious incn, b(;st 
scholars, and best preachers of his age, was usher 
during the greatest part of the time that Johnson 
was at school. Then came Hague, of whom as 
much might be said, with the addition that he was an 
elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green (*), 

^l) [1^, John Gfeen was bom in 1706, and died. Bishop of 
J, icoln, in 1779. He was one of the writers of the celebrated 

\iiieriian Letters,” published by tlie Karl of Hardwicke in 
i79a.j 
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afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character in 
the learned world is well known. In the same form 
with Johnson was Congreve, who afterwards betsnne 
cliaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that connec- 
tion obtained good preferment in Ireland. He was 
a younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, of which the poet was a branch. His 
brotlier sold the estate. There was also Lowe, 
aftcr\\'ards canon of Windsor.*’ (*) 

Indeed, Jolinson was very sensible how much he 
owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked 
liim, how he had acquired so at^eurate a knowledge 
of Latin, in which, I believe, he was exceeded by 
no man of his time ; he said, ‘‘ My master whipt me 
v(\ry well. Without that, Sir, I should have done 
notinng.” He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter 
was flogging his boys mjjinerci fully, he used to say, 
“ And this I do to save you from the gallows.’* 
Joliuson, upon all occasions, expressed his ayproba- 
tion of (mforcing instruction by means of the rod(‘-') : 
“ I would rather,” said he, “ have tlie rod to be the 
geiKTal terror to all, to make them ^eam, than tell 
a cliild, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
t!steemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an etfcct which terminates in itself. A 
eliild is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, 

'1) [Amonw other eminent men, Addison, Wollaston, Gar- 
rick, IJishop Newton, Chief-Justice Willes, Chief- Jiaron Parker, 
and Chief-Justice Wilmol were educated at this seminary.] 

(ii) [In a conversation with Dr. Burney, in the year 1775, 
Jfdmson s:nd, ‘‘ There is now less m our ^reat schools 

than formerly, but then less is learned there; so that what the 
boys get at one end they lose at the other.”] 
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and there’s an end oii’t; Mhcreas, by exciting emu- 
lation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief ; you make brothers 
and sisters hate each other.” 

When Johnson saw soirie young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire wlio Tvere remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their motlier’s strict discipline and sc'vcre correction, 
he exclaimed, in one of Shakspearc’s lines a little 
varied ( - ), 

i?oJ, I will honour dice for this thy duty.” 

That superiority over his fellows, whieh he main- 
tained V itii so much dignity in his march through 
lifo, was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, 
but V as tlic natural and constant effect of those ex- 
h’aordinary powers of mind, of wdiich he could not 
luit )u‘ conscious by comyarisoii ; the intelleetual 
(liflorence, which in other cases of comparison of 
cJiaracters js often a matter of undecided contest, 
being as clear in his case as the superiority of stature 
in some men above others, Johnson did not strut 
or stand on tip-toc ; he only did not stoop. From 
his ( arliest years, his superiority was perceived and 
acknowlc'dged. 'He. was from the beginning 
avSpwp, a king of meu. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
has obligingly furnished me with many particulars of 
his boyish clays ; and assured me that he never knc*w 
him corrected at school, but for talking and divert^ 
ing other boys from their business. He seemed to 

(l) More than a The line is in Alitg llcmy F/., I'ari 

1 1, act IV. sc. last ; — 

“ Sword, I wUi hallow tliee for this thy deed.”— IdALONK. 
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Uiarn by intuition ; for tliough indolence and pro- 
crastination were inherent in his constitution, when- 
ever lie made an exertion lie did more than any one 
else. In short, he is a memorable iiistanci* of what 
has been often observed, that the boy is the man in 
5iiniaturc; and that the distinguishing character- 
istics of earli iTidividnal are the same, through the 
V hole course of life. Ilis favourites used to receive 
very libtTa] a.^sistance from him ; and such was the 
vul>i!n'^''i()n and deference witli which he was treated, 
siu h I lie de^ire to obtain his regard, that three of 
tile boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, 
ris('(l to come in the morning as his Imnibie attend- 
ants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stoop(‘fi, while he sat ii])o« his back, ami one on 
each side sn]>ported him ; and tluis lie ^v{l^ borne 
triumphant 8uch a proof , of the early pn-domi- 
mmee of intellectual vigoui is very remarkaf>I(*, and 
dof*.'- lioiioar to human nature. (*) Ta}king*lo nu 
one( himsrlf of I;is bting miieh di^tingni-hed at 
M'hool, lie told me, **They never thought to rai'^e me 
by eoiM]>aring nu' io any one; tliCiV in^ver said, 
.lohnson is as good a scholar as »'siieh a otc‘. but 
such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; and 
was said but of one, but of Low^e ; and I (^o not 
think he was as good a x-Iiolar.” 

fl) [This ovntion Mr, Jlo‘!weU bclievorl to have been on 
honour paul to the eorly predounnance of his intellectual powers 
alone ; tint they \^ho rwneinher what hoys are, and who coiiMtier 
lh.it .loliTison's corporeal prowess W'as by noVieans despicable, 
willbeapl to su‘s])ect that the honmjje was enforced, at least 
niitcli by awe of the one, as by adnnrati<»n of the oflior.— 

/i SDKKSON, j 
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He discovered a great ambition to excel, which 
roused him to counteract his indolence. He was 
uncommonly inquisitive ; and his memory was so 
tenacious, that he never forgot any thing that he 
either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers liaving 
recited to him eighteen verses, which, after a little 
pause, he repeated varying only one epithet, 

by which lie improved the line. 

He never joined wdth the other boys in their ordi- 
nary diversions : his only amusement was in winter, 
when he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the 
ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him along by a 
garter fixed round him ; no very easy operation, as 
his size was remarkably large. His defective sight, 
indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common 
sports; and he once pleasantly remarked to me, 
“ how wonderfully well he had contrived to be idle 
without them.” Lord Chesterfield, however, has 
justly <?bscw^ed in one; of his letters, wdien earnestly 
cautioning a friend against the pernicious effects of 
idleness, that active sports are not to be reckoned 
idleness in yopng peojile; and that the listless torpor 
of doing nothing, alone deserves that name. Oftliis 
dismal inertness oY disposition, Johnson had all his life 
too great a share. Mr. Hector relati s, that he couhl 
not oblige him more than by saunkiring aw ay the liours 
of vacation in the fields, during wdiich w^as more 
engaged in talking to himself than to his companion.” 

Dr. Percy (^), the IVishop of Dromore, who was 
long intiunitclj^ acquainted with him, and has pre- 

(1) [Dr. Thomas Percy, the cdiU>r of the ** Kcliques,” wa« 
born at Bridffenorth, in 1728. In 1782, he was nominated to 
the see of Dromore; where be died in 1811.] 
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served a ftiw anecdotes concerning him, regretting that 
he was not a more diligent collector, informs me, that 
“ w hen a boy he was immoderately fond of reading 
romances of chivalry, and he retained his fondness 
for them through life ; so that,” adds bis lordship, 

spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular reading the 
old Spanish romance of Felixfiuzrte of Ilircania ('), 
in folio, which he read quite through. Yet 1 have 
licard him attribute to these extravagant bettions that 
unsettled turn of mind which prevented his ever 
fixing in anj^ profession.” 

Aft(!r having resided for some time at the house 
of his uncle, Cornelius Ford (2), Johnson was, at the 
age of fifteen, removed to the school of Stourbridge, 
in \Voro('stershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then 
master. This step was taken by the advice of his 
e-ousiii the liev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both 
Ldents and good dispositions wx'r3 dfegra<*ed by 

(1 ) 1“ Ili^toria clul Principe Pelisniarte dc Hircania, y de 
sr. cstrru'io n.'ocnniento ; jior Don MfUhtor de L'hedM.” Pol. 
Pino.e, Another edition Mas printed at^Valladolid in the 

followin'^ year. This very rare romance formed one of the 
volumes oV Uoii Q,ui\ote’s lihniry. Set* lib. i. ch. (>. Mr. 

in his edition of Don Quixote, published in 17ol, in six 
volumes, quarto, has the following note respecting Pelixniarte: 
— ‘‘^lli.s father was the Prince FJorisiin deMisi^ and his mother 
tlie Pnuec'ss Martedma. C'hap. 10. of book i. of his History 
treats of the strange birth of the Prince Felixinarte; and *>ays, 
that the ])rmccss, retinng apart to a private place, gave birth to 
a SOM in the hands of a wild woman, named Delsagiiia, who, 
seem" the names ol’ his parents, thought it would be well to call 
him Fhinsmarte. because it partook of both ; but the jirincess, 
thinking that if he was called Felixinarte R would be more 
sigmtiemit, orderetl that he .should be so named.” — 'I'. JIodd.] 

(2) rornehus Ford, according to Sir John Hawkins, vv'a.s his 
cousin-german, being tne son of Dr. I’ord, an eminent phy- 
sician, who was brother to Johnson's mother. — Maloke. 
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licentiousness but who was a very able judge of 
what was right. At tliis school he did not receive 
so much benefit as was expected. It has been said, 
tliat he acted in the capa<*ity of an assistant to Mr. 
Wentworth, in teaching the younger boys. “ Mr, 
Wentworth,*’ lie told me, “was a very able man, but 
an idle man, and to me very severe ; but I cannot 
blame him much. I was tlien a big boy ; he saw I 
did not reverence him, and tliat ho should gt‘t no 
lionour by me, I had brought enough with me to 
c UTv me tlirough ; and all I should get at his school 
V )iild be ascribed to my ov/ii labour, or to my fornuT 
n..ister. Yet ini taught me a great deal.’* 

lit; thus diseriininated, to Dr. Percy, bishop of 
Dromoro, his progress at his tw o grammar-schools: — 
“ At one, I learned nuicfi in the scliool, bnt little 
from tin* master; in the other, I harnt nnn:h from 
tin master, bnt little in the school.” 

'I'h^ Ibsbop also informs me, that Dr. ,To}insoir‘< 
father, before he was recei\ed at Stourbridge, ap])li(‘ci 
to have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to 
the licv. Saimiel Lea, M.A., lu'ad master of Newport 

(l) Ilf ]s •^alU Ujfrbo the original <jf the parson in 
i\I(KU*rn Cor.versathni. — IJoswem., 

In his Life of Fc’iioi;. Johiisitn mentions “ FortJ, a doi^; - 
roan &t that tone too well knoun, uhijsc abilities, instoiui « i 
furnivbiMti; convivial rneirinuMit to the \ohipUiou*J and di‘'SoJi.! 
might have LiiabliHi him to cjicel amom? tho virtuous ar d th.- 

wise.” (hlOKMt. 

i For Johnson’s own account of *<hiK mother’s ncfilieu,** Fru I, 
sei^ostj May 112. 1778. ^)ii the authority of Sir John J I.nvkn s 
Mr. Nichols B'tatcs, that “ when ilu* Muinight Modern Convci - 
aOon came out, the general opinion was tmit the (.ivine was the 
portrait of Orator Iienley.” As I'ord died in Au»iist 1781, ami 
the print waw not published till 17:L1, or 1781, it. ap]>eiirs unlikely 
that Hogarth should have meant to repiesent him. — -W, Smith, 
jun.] 
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school, in Shropshire ? — a very diligciit good teacher, 
at that time in high reputation, under whom Mr. 
Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his Life, to have 
been also educated. (•) This application to Mr. 
Lea was not successful but Johnson had afterwards 
the gratification to lu^ar that the old gentleman, who 
lived to a very advanced age, incntioru'd it as one of 
the most memorable events of his life, that he wiis 
r/r// near having that great man for his scholar.” 

He remained at Stourbridge little more tlian a 
year (‘), and then he returned home, wdtere he may 
be said to have loitered, for two years, in a state 
very unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had 
already given several proofs of his poetical gc'iiiiis, 
lK)th in liis school-exercises and in other occasional 
compositions. Of these I have obtained a consider- 
abhi collection, by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son 
of one of his musters, and of Mr. Hector, his school- 
fi'llow and frie,nd; from which I select thh foifcwing 
sjx'cimen.s ; — 

‘Fii wstA'i ION or ViHoiu rj»"^»orril !. 

MelUnrua. ^ 

Xow, Tityrus, you, supine ami carelef^s Ije 1, 

Play on your pipe beneath tliis beechen sliAde ; 

AVhile wretched we about the world must roam, ' 

And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 

Ih're at your ease you sing your amorous flame. 

And the wood rings with Amarillis’ name. 

fO Ak was likewise *hc Bishop of Droryorc many yvnr^ 
aftorwunls. 

( 0 [Vul here his genius was so tlislmguished that, althourrh 
‘htrli* bolter than a school-boy, he was admitted into the 
enrnpnMv of the place, and had no eoinnion attention p iui to 
him; of which remarkable instances ueie long icmeniberoti 
tlu>n* — Pruev.] 
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Tityrtts, 

Those blessings^ friend, a deity bestow’d ^ 

For I shall never think him less tlian God ; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 

He gave my flocks to graze the^ flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease th’ unequal reeds. 

Melibasu^, 

My admiration only I exprest 
(No spark of envy harbours in my breast). 

That, when confusion o’er the country reigns. 

To you alone this happy state rtmiains. 

Here I, though faint myself, must drive rny goatfc. 
Far from their ancient fields and humble cots. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 

Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 

This dire event hy omens was foresliown ; 

Our trees were blasted by the tlmnder stroke, 

And lyft-hand crows, from an old hollow oaK , 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 


Translation* of Hokack. Book I. Ode xxii. 

•I'jjR man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
virtue’s sacred ardour glows. 

Nor taints with death the envenom’d dart. 

Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : 

Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads. 

Or horrid Afric's faithless sands ; 

Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 
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For while by Chloe’s image charm’d^ 

Too far in Sabine woods I stray’d ; 

Me singing, careless and unarm'd, 

A grizly wolf surprised, and fled.. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore ; 

No fiercer Juba's Uiirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering brandies sighs ; 

"Where clouds condensed for ever veil 
With horrid gloom ^e frowning skie? : 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime deny’d to human race : 

I ’U sing of Cldoe's cliariiis divine. 

Her heavenly voice, and beauteous face. 


Tmanslation op Horace, Book IL* OJt* 

Clouds do not always veil the skies. 

Nor showers immerse the verdant plain ; 

Nor do the billows always rise, • 

Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, V'algius, on th’ Armenian shores 
Do the chain'd waters always ; 

Not always furious Boreas roars. 

Or bends with violent force Uie lica'S. 

But you are ever drown’d in tears, 

For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 

No setting Sol can ease your care. 

But finds you sad at his returi^.^ 
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The wise eJ^ienced Grecian 
Mourned not Andlochus bo l<$ng ; 

Nor did King Priam's hoary age . 

So much lament his slaughter'd son. 

Leave oiF^ at lengthy these woman^s sighs, 
Augustus' numerous trophies sing ; 
Repeat that prince s victories. 

To whom ail nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave. 

At length the undaunted Scythian yiel^ls. 
Content to live the Romanes slave. 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 


Thinslation of Part op tiik Dialogue BJ'TWKrN 
11 KOTOR AND Andrumache. Froiii the Sixth liook 
of Iliad. 

Sue ceased ; then godlike Hector answer'd kin I 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind), 

That post, and HI the rest, shall V)e my care ; 

Rut shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war ? 

How would the Trojans btand great Hector's name I 
And one base action sully all my fame, 

Acquired by w'ounds and battles bravely fought ! 

Oh ! how my soul abhors so mean a tliouglit. 

Long since I learn 'd to slight this fleeting breath 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 

The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house and IViam's self shall bleed r 
The day will come, in which proud Troy shall ;ield. 
And spread its smoking ruins o’er the field. 
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Vet llecubas, nor Priam’s hoary age. 

Whose Wood shall quench some Grecian’s thirsty rago, 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 
Their souls dismiss’d through many a ghastly wound. 
Can in my bosom half that grief create. 

As the sad thought of your impending fate : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 
Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 

Beneath Hyperia’s waters shall you sweat, 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 

Behold the wife of pector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes. 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs. 

Before that day, by some brave hero's hand. 

May 1 lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 


To A Youno Lapy on her Biktiiuav. ( ) 

This tributary verse receive, my fair, 

IVarm with an ardem lover’s fondest prayer. 

May this returning day for ever find • 

'Fhy form more lovely, more adon\d thy mind ; 

All pains, all cares, may favouring *Heaven remove, 

All but the swet't solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art, • 

"I'o point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 

< ) then, when conquered crow'ds confess thy sway, 

W hen ev’n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 

My fair, lx? mindful of the mighty trust, 

Alas I ’t is hard for beauty to be just.* 

( l) ]\Ir. Hector informs me, that this was made ahrosi iw- 
j>ro/nptify in his " 
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Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ ; 
Nor give the generous pain^ the worthless joy : 
With his own form acquaint the forward foOl, 
Shown in the faithful ^ass of ridicule ; 

Teach mimic censure her own faults to ftndj 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, 

Sa «liall llelinda s charms improve mankind 


The Young Author. (^) 

When first the peasant, long inclined to roam, 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 

1 ‘leased with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 

He scorns the verdant meads and flow’ry fields ; 

Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, 

\rivile the bree'ze whispers, and the streamers play : 
Fnhounded prospects in his bosom roll. 

And future millions lift his rising soul ; 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine. 

And rapfured sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies. 

Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise ; 

Sick’uing with fqar, he longs to view the shore. 

And vows to trust tljje faithless deep no more. 

frhf* voung Author, panting after fame, 

A nd the long honours of a lasting name, 

Intrusts' his liappiness to human kind. 

More false, more ciuel, than the seas or wind. 

Toil on, duU crowd/' in ecstasies he cries. 

For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 

While I those transitory blessings scorn. 

Secure of praise ffom ages yet unborn." 

(1 ) This he inserted, with many alterations, in the Gentleman^ 
Magazine, 1743. [He, however, d’d not add his name.] 
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This thouglit once form'd^ all counsd con^ too late. 
He dies to press, and burries on hia fate ; 

Swiftly he sees the itnagiiied laurels spread. 

And feels the unfading wreadi surround his head. 
Warn'd hy another's fate, ram yohth, be wise, 

Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's. 

The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise,. 

To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 

Where no sour critics snarl, no sneers molest, 

Safe from the^tart lampoon^ and stinging jest ; 

There begs of Heaven a less distinguish'd lot, 

Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 


Epilogue iivteni>ed to have been* spoken by a 
Lady who was to personate xiib Ghost oe 
Hermione. (’) 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or jo]^ 

Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 

In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait. 

And with unerring shafts distribute fate ; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes. 

Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 

M^hilst you deride their pangs in flarb'rous play, 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives awajT; 

For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains, 

Mliere sable night in all her horror reigns ; 

No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades. 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

(l) Some young ladies at Lichfield having proposed to act 
“ The Distro5>Ked Mother,” Johnson wrote this, and gave it to 
Mr. Hector to convey it privately to them. 

£ 3 
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For kind, for tender nymplw iny|;tle blooms, 

And weaves her ben<liitg: boii^lis in pleasing glooms : 
Perennial rostjs deck each purple Vale, 

And scents ambrosial breatlte in every gale : 

Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleen, and tears, 

Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 

No pug, nor favourite Cupul there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 

Form’d to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; * 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks indame, 

For those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms they shew, 

Around them pleasures wait, and joys Ibr ever new. 

But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 

Expell’d and exiled from the blissful seats, 

To dismal realms, and regions void of peace 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 

And pois’nous vapours, black'ning all the sky, 

With livid liue^the fairest face o'ercast. 

And every beauty withers at the blast; 

Where’er they fly their lovers’ ghosts pursue. 

Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 

Vexation, Fury, , Jealousy, Despair, 

Vex ev’ry eye, and ev’ry bosom tear ; 

Tlieir foul deformities by all descry M, 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then meft, ye fair, wlule clouds around you sigh. 

Nor let disdain sit louring in your eye ; 

With pity soften every awful grace, 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 

To ease their pains exert your milder power. 

So shall you guiltless reign, and aU mankind adore* 


The two years which he spent at home, after his 
return from Stourbridge, he passed in what he 
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thought idleness, and was scolded by his father for 
his want of steady application. He had no settled 
plan of life, nor looked forward at ail, but merely 
lived from day to day. Yet he read a great deal in 
a desultory inanner» without any scheme of study, 
as chance threw books in his way, and iuclination 
directed him through them. He used to mention 
one curious instance of his casual reading, when but 
a boy. Having imagined that his brother had hid 
some apples behind a large folio upon an upper 
shelf in his father’s shop, he climbed up to sc'areh 
for them. There W'ere no apples; but the large 
folio proved to be Petrarch (J), whom he had seen 
mentioned, in some preface, as one of the restorers 
of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, 
he sat down with avidity, and rea<l a great part of 
tlic book. Wliat he read during these two years, 
he told me, was not works of mere amusement, “ not 
voyages and travels, but all literature,* Sir)» all an- 
cient writers, all manly ; though but little Greek, 
only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : but in this 
irregular manner,” added he, I IickI looked into a 
great many books, which were iio^ commonly known 
at the universities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands hy their 
tutors ; so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 
now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the 
best qualified for the university that he had ever 
known come there.” 

(1) This was, probably, the folio edition of Petrarch’s Ojyera 
Omriia ante extanlf Bos. 1554. It could have been only the Lat:n 
works that Johnson read, as there is no reason to suppose tliat 
he was, at this period, able to read Italian. — CiioKtii. 

E 4 
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In estimating the progress of his miiitl during 
these two years» as well as in future periods of his 
life, we must not regard his own hasty confession of 
idleness; for we see^ when he explains himself, that 
he was acquiring vaiious stores ; amd, indeed, he 
himself concluded- the acootint With saying, “ I 
u'ould not have you think I was doing nothing then/' 
He might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously ; 
hut it may be doubted, whether such* a mind as his 
was not more enriched by roaming at large in the 
fields of literature, than if it had lieen confined to 
any single spot. The analogy betwe^eu body and 
mind is very general, and the ]>arallel will hold as 
to their food, as well as any other particular. The 
flesh of animals who feed excursivt iy is allowed to 
liave a higher flii^ our than tliat of those who are 
cooped up. May thoiC not be the same difieronce 
l>etween men who read as their taste prompts, and 
men who art confined in cells and colleges to stated 
tjisk8?(i) 


(1) Dr. Johnso{i's prwligjous meniCfy and talents enabled 
him to collect from clcMiltory reading a vast mass ot general 
information; bnt he f>rah in no sntm<rr, and indeed we rriiglit 
almost say, m uo branch of literature, tvhitt is usually called 
a profaund scholar — that character is only to be earned by la- 
borious 4 :tudy ; and Ml*. iJosweirs fanciful allunum to the 
flavour of the flesh of animals seems fallacious, not to say 
foolish. — Ckokib. 
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CHAPTER in. 

1738— ITSf. 


Enter. ^ at Penihrohe CoUege^ Oxford, — His College Ufe^ 
— Tlie ‘"‘Morfnd Melandnilg** lurking in kift ConstitU'^ 
lion go bus Strength , — Translates Popes Messiah into 
Latin Ver.\'e.^His Course of Reading at Oxford , — 
Quits College. 

Tit AT a man in Mr. Miebael Johnson’s circuin- 
staiu'f’s should tlnnk of sending his son to the ox- 
])onftive university of Oxford, at his own charge, 
set lus very improbable. The subject was too dedi- 
cate^ to (jue">tioii dedinson upon; but I ha\e bceai 
ietsureel by Or. Taylor, that the scheme or Vould 
lone taken place, liad not a gentleman of Shrop- 
.‘•liire, one^ of his schoolfellows, spontanee..,i sly umler- 
takt'ii to sn])port l)im at Oxforel, in tlie cliaracter ed 
Ids eoinpanion ; though, in fact, hIJ never reoedv od 
any assistane^e w hattiver from that gentleman, ( ‘ ) 

« 

(l) A neighlionrm;; ufciillcmnn, Mr. Andrew Corbett, hfivin^ 
a son, who had been odueatod in the same school with Johns<iii, 
whom he was alioiil to send to Pembroke College, in Oxford, 
a proposal was made and accepted, that Johnson should attend 
his son thither, in fjualily of assistant in his studies.— Hawkins. 

Andrew Corbett appears, from the books of Pembroke Col- 
lege, to have been admitted February 24. 1^27, and his name 
was removed from the hooks February 21. 1732 ; so that, ns 
Johnson entered in October, 172«, and dot's not appear to have 
returned after Chnstuias, 1720, Corbett was of the university 
twenty months Inf are and twelve or thirteen months tfler Johu 
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He, however, w'ent to Oxford, and was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke College, on the Slst of 
October, 1728, being then in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards pre- 
sided over Pembroke College with \guver8al esteoiu, 
told me lie was present, and gave me some account 
of what passed on the night of Johnson's arrival at 
Oxford. On that evening, his father, who had anx- 
iously accompanied him, found means to have him 
introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor. 
His being put under any tutor, reminds us of wliat 
Wood says of Robert Burton, author of the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,** when elected student of 
Christ-church ; for form's sake, though he wanted 
not a tutor, lie was put under the tuition of Dr. 
John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Ox(>n.”(‘) 

Ills father seemed very full of the merits of his son, 
and told tlie^ company he was a good scholar, and a 
poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and man- 
ner ajipeared strange to them ; but he behaved mo- 
destly, and sat silent, till upon something whieii 
occurred in tlie course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and quoted Macrobius ; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more extensive reading 
in wldcli he had indulged himself. 


M)n. And, on reforenco to the college books, it appears that 
Corbett’s residence was so irregular, and so little coincident 
with Johnson’s, that tliere is no reason to suppose that Johnson 
was employed either as the pnvaU‘ tutor of Corbett, as Hawkins 
states, or his companion, as Boswell suggests. — Crokkr. 

(1) Atlien, Oxon. edit 1721, i. 627. 
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His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow^ of Pembroke, wavS 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of SamuelJohn- 
son, who gave me the following accountH>f him : — 

“ He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man ; and 
I did not profit much by his instructions. (*) In- 
deed, I did not attend him much. The first day 
after I came to college I waited upon him, and then 
‘itaid away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked 
me why 1 had not attended. I answered, I had 
been sliding in Christ-church meadow. And this I 
said Avith as much nonchalance as I am now('-'*) 
talking to you. I had no notion that I Avas wrong or 
irreverent to my tutor.”— Bo8WKl»>. ‘‘That, Sir, 
was great fortitude of mind.*’ — Johnson. “No, 
Sir; stark insensibility.” (‘^) 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with 
great solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises 
upon the subject of the day were required. * Johftson 

fl) Johnson,” says Hawkins* would oftener risk the pay- 
aunt of a small fine than attend his lectures ; nor was he 
studious to conceal the reason of bis absence. (Jpon occasion 
t>t' one such ini)>i>sition, he said to Jordeqj ‘ Sir, you have 
S' onced me two-pence for non-attendance# at a lecture not I 
north a penny.’” 'It has been thought worth while to preserve 
this anecdote, as an early specmien of the antithetical style of 
Jolinson’s conver'tution. — Crok£R« ’ 

(2) Oxford, JMarchiiO. 1776. 

(.3) It ought to bo reniembered, that Dr. Johnson was apt, in 
his literary os well as moral exercises to overcharge his defects. 

Or. Adams informed me, that he attended his tutor’s lectures, 
and also the lectures in the College Hall, very regularly. — * 
Boswkll. • 

When he related to me this anecdote, he laughed very 
heartily at his own insolence, and said they endured it froni him 
'' th a gentleness that, whenever he thought of it, astonished 
himself, — Piorzi. 
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neglected to perform his, ivhich is mucli to be re- 
gretted ; for his vivacity of imagination, and force 
of language, would probabjy have produced some- 
thing sublime upon tlic Gunpowder Plot. To apo- 
logise for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of 
verses, entitled Somniunty containing a common 
tiiought, that the Muse had come to him in his 
sleep and wluspered, that it did not become him to 
wTite on such subjects as politics ; he should confine 
himself to humbler themes:’* but the versification 
was truly Virgilian.(’) 

He had a love and respect for Jordon, not for his 
literature but for his worth. “ Whenever,” said 
he, “ a young man becomes Jorclen’s pupil, he be- 
comes his son.” 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical 
powers, he was asked by Mr. Jurden to translate 
Pojie’s Messiah into Latin verse, as a (Ihristrnas 
exeivdse.' He perfonued it with uncommon rapidity, 
and in so masterly a manner, that he (>btain(‘(l great 
^applause from it, which ever aft(‘r k(!pt him high in 
the <;sti!uatu)n of liis coIU'ge, and, indeed, of all the 
university. * 

(I 'l He told me, thjit when he made his first declamation, 
he wrote over but oiic copy, and that coarsely; and havinj^ piveii 
It into the hand ot‘ the tutor, was obliced to begin by cbaiicc, 
and continue on bow he could, for he had got but little of it by 
heart ; so, fairly trusting to his present jWiwers for immediate 
supply, he finished by adding astonishment to the applause of all 
who knew how little was owing to study. A prodigious risk, 
however, said s^rne one : “ Not at all,” exclaims Johnson ; “ no 
man, I suppose, leaps at once into deep water, who does not 
know how to swim.” — Piozzi. 

(2) [Johnson used to say, “ He scarcely knew a noun from 
an adverb.” — Nichols.] 
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It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself con- 
cerning it in terms of strong approbation.(’) Dr. 
Taylor told me, that it was first printed fbr old Mr. 
Johnson, witliout the knowledge of his son, who was 
rery angry when he heard of it A Miscellany of 
Poems, collected by a person of the name of Hus- 
bajids('-^), was published at Oxford in 17Jil. In that 
Miscellany, Johnson's Translation of the Messiah 
appeared, with this modest motto from Scaligers 
Poetics, “ 2Sx alieno ingenio poeta^ cx suo tantum 
versijicaioTr (^) 

1 am not ignorant that critical objections have 
been made to this and other specimens of Johnson’s 
Latin poetry. I acknowledge myself not cornpett'nt 
to decide on a question of such extreme nicety, 
Put I am satisfied with the just and discriminative 
eulogy pronounced upon it by my friend Mr. Cour- 
tenay. 

And with like ease his vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of ancient Rome. 

Let college verse-men trite conceits express, 

Trick’d out in splendid shreds of Virgil's dress ; 
From playful Ovid cull the tinsel jshrase. 

And vapid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays ; 

(1) The poem having been slumm to Pope, by a son of^Dr. 
Arbuthnot, then a gentleman commoner of Christ-church, wait 
read, an<l refurned with this encomium, “The writer of this j 
poem will leave it a nuestion for posterity, whether his or mine [ 
be the original.” — IIawkins. 

(2) John Husbands was a contemporary of Johnson at Pem- 
broke college, having been adiiuUed a Fellow and A.M. in 

— Hall. 

(3) [It was also published, with Johnson’s name, in the Gen- 
tlemarfs Magazine, vol. xxii. p, 18L] 
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Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 

* And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

Johnson adventured boldly to transfuse 
His vigorous sense into the Latin muse ; 

Aspired to sliine by unreflected light. 

And with a Roman’s ardour tliink and write. 

He felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire. 

And, like a master, waked the soothing lyre : 
Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim. 

While Sky’s wild rocks resound his Thralia’s name. 
Hesperia's plant, in some less skilful hands, 

To bloom a while, factitious heat demands : 

Though glowing Maro a faint wanntli supplies, 

The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies : 

By Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil, 

I ts root strikes deep, and owns the fost'ring soil ; 
Imbibes our sun through all its swelling veins, 

Aiul grows a native of Britannia's plains." (*) 

The-** morbid melancholy,” wdiich was lurking m 
his constitution, and to which we may ascribe those 
parKculaSuties, and that aversion to regular life, 
which, at a very early period, mar ked his character, 
gathered such strength in his twentieth year, as to 
afflict him ki a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in thy college vacation of the year 1729(- 
he felt himself overwhelmed with a horrible hypo- 
cliotidria, with perjretual irritation, frotfuluess, and 


(1) “Poetical Review of the Literaiyanil !\IoraI Character 

Dr. Jolipson, by John Courtenay, Kstj. IM. i*.’ { Mr. Ccmrienay 

was born at Carhngford, in lie died Martli 21. 1815, j 

(2) It seems, Dr. Hall suggests, pr(»bable, that tins is a 
inir.takc for 1780: Johnson appears to have remained m college 
dunng the vacation <if and we have no traee of him in the 
year 17<W, during which he was, possibly, labouring under this 
malady, and, on that account, absent fidm (yillege. — CaoKita. 
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impatience ; and with a dejection, gloom, and despair, 
which made existence misery. From this dismjil 
malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; 
and all his labours, and all his enjoyments, were 
but temporary interruptions of its baleful influencii. 
How wonderful, how unsearchable are the ways of 
God I Johnson, who was blest with all the powers 
of genius and understanding in a degree far above 
th(! ordinary state of human nature, was at the same 
time visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they 
who know it by dire experience will not envy his 
(‘xalted endowments. That it was, in some degree, 
(xrasioned by a defect in his nervous system, that 
inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly pro- 
bable. He told Mr. Paraiiisc (*) that he was some- 
times so languid and ineflieient, that he could not 
disfiiignish the hour ujmn the to\<n-clock. * 
Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this dis- 
or(](T, strove to overcome it by forcibie*exertions. 
lit* frequently walked to Birmingham and back 
again, and tried many other expod it*nts, but all in 
vain. Ilis expression concerning it to,iue was, “ I 
did not tlien know how to manage U.*’ His distress 
iK carne so intolerable, that he applietf to Dr. Swinfeii, 
physician in Liclifield, his god-father, and putfinto 
his hands a state of his case, written in Latin. 

(1) .John Paradise, Esq. DX.L. uf Oxford, and F.R.S., was 
of tireoK extraction, the son of the English consul at Salonica, 
vvhrrL* he was horn : he was educated at Padua, but resided tlu? 
j2:roator ]>art ol' his life in London ; in the literary circles of 
whiih he was generally known, and highly esteemed. He be- 
came intimate with .lomison in the latter portion of the Doctor’s 
life , was a member of his Essex Street club, and attended lus- 
funeral. He died Dec. 12. 1795. — Ckok&h. 
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. Dr* Swinfen was so much struck u ith the extra- 
ordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of this 
paper, that in his zeal for his godson he showed it 
to several people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who was many years humanely supported in Dr. 
Johnson's house in London, told me, Unit upon his 
discovering that Dr. Swinfcn had communicated las 
case, lie w^as so much otfeuded, that he was never 
afterwards fully reconciled to him. He indeed had 
good reason to be otfended ; Ibr though Dr. Swin- 
fen’s motive was good, he inconsiderately betrayed 
a matter deeply interesting and of great delicacy, 
wdiich had been intrusted -to him in conhdence ; and 
exposed a complaint of his young friend and patient, 
which, in the superficial opinion of the generality of 
mankind, is attended with contempt and disgrace. 

But lot not little mSil triumph upon knowing that 
Johnson w^as an IlypociiONDniAC, was subject to 
whattthe Warned, philosophical, and pious Dr.Cheyne 
has so well treated under the title of “ Tlie English 
Mala^ly."(^) Though he sutiered severely from it, 
he was not ijiercfore degraded. The powers of his 
great mind inigjit be troubled, and tludr full exercise 
suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever 
entire. As a proof of this, it ts only necessary to 
consider, that, when he was at the very worst, h<; 

(l) [Ur. !Vlason Good has taken the very words of Hamlet 
to dcscrib< the hrst stage of this malady : — “1 have, of late, ( hut, 
wherefore 1 know not,) lost all my mirth; foregone all nistoni 
of exercises ; and, indeed, it goes so heavily w ith my disposition, 
that this goodly <rraine, the earth, seems to me a sterile promon- 
tory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majeslical roof, fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul ana [lesti- 
kint congregation of vapours.”] 
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composed that state of his 
a!i uncommon vigour, not only 'of 
but of judgment. (*) I am Uimsell 

was loo ready to call such the ueune 

iA'wadness; in confornufy^.^ilhSoS^ BOtioii, he has 
Triiced- its gradations, witM.P^Mv®^*tcety, in ^ tie 
oi‘ the cliiipters of his But then is 

sercly a clear distinction between a disorder whicL 
.‘illcets only the imagination and spirits, while the 
judgment is sotind, and a disorder by which the 
ludgnicnt itself is impaired. This distinction was 
made to me by the late Professor Gaubius ) of 
].( yden, physician to the Prince of Orange, in a 
(onvoisation W'hich I had with him several y<i«rs 
ego, and he expanded it thus : If,” said he, man 
((H.s me that he is grievously disturbed, for that lie 
hiHHjhms he set's a ruffian coming against him w ’tli a 
iii awn Nvvord, though at the same time he Ls conscious 
It is a delusion, I pronounce him to have atiisoifiered 
iuiaginafioti ; but if a man tells me that he this, 
ami in consternation calls to me to look at it, I |>ro- 
iiounce him to be madJ* * 

it is a comnum effect of low spiritlj or uielp-nclioly, 
to make those w ho are aiHicted with it imagine that 
they are actually Ksuffering those evils w hich ha^/pen 

fl) [“TlW arc* of profound judgments .in some tilings, ex- 
t’rllL'Mt npiirorienvior-N, judicious, wist*, andviitly; for mclnncbi'ly 
ii(iv;in(etK men's lonceits more than any humour whatever.” — 
1:5 1 iiToN.’] 

(2) . [Chapter 43., On the dangerous Prevalence of Irnagiii- 
ftfion.] • 

(a) [ Jciorne I)a\id Gaiibiiis was born, at Heidelberg, in 1705, 
He died in 17S0, leaving several works of consideiable value. 
A translation jnto English of his “ Institutioues l^atliologiai 
AJedieinalib” appeal ed in 1779.*! 

VOL. I. F 
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to b3 mioststrongly^resented to theijr'minds. Some 
have fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of 
their limbs, some to labour under 'acute diseases, 
others to be in e^tt^mi^^pverty ; when, in truth, 
there was not tln^ lej^^^reaHty in any of the suppo- 
sitions; so that, when><the vapours were dispelled, 
they were convinced of the delusion. To Johnson, 
whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty 
was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, theref‘oi\‘, 
was the object of his most dismal apprehension ; and 
he fancied himself seized by it, or approaching to 
it, at the very tinie when he was giving proofs of a 
more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judg- 
ment. That his own diseased imagination should 
fiave so far deceived him is strange ; but it is 
strangiT still that some of his friends should have 
given credit to his groundless opinion, when they 
had such undoubted proofs that it was totally falla- 
cious; though it is by no means surprising that 
those who wish to depreciate him should, since his 
death, have Ihid hold of this circumstance, and in- 
sisted upon it wjth very unfair aggravation. ( ' ) 
Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease 
whicti very few have felt in its full extent, but 
many('-^) have experienced in a slighter degree, 

(1) Johnson says, in a letter to Dr. Warton (Dec, S4. 1754)i 
** Poor dear Collins ! 1 have been often mar hu slatvy and there- 
fore have it in grpat commiseration.'*— Croker. 

(2) Mr. B ^swell was himself occasionally afflicfed with 
morbid depression of spirits, and was, at interval^ cipially liable 
to paroxysms of what may be c.'illed morfAd vioacUt/, lie wrote, 
as ^r. D'Jsraeli observes, a Senes of Essays in the London 
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Johnson) in liis writings^ and in his conversation , 
never failed to display all the varieties of intellec- 
tual excellence. (*) In his march through this world 
to a better, his mind still appeared grand and 
brilliant, and impressed all around him with the 
truth of Virgil’s noble sentiment — 

“ Igneu^ est oUis vigor et ccBlenth origo,** C-^) 

. The history of his mind as to njligion is an 
important article. I have mentioned the early im- 


Ma^aKinc, under the title of the “ Hypochondriac,” conunenclng 
m 1777 , and carried on till 1 782 . — I’koker. 

[Jan. 29. 1791, JUosWeJI M-ritj?® thus to Mr. Malone — ** I 
have, for some weeks had the most wofiil return of ineJancholT, 
in so much that I have not only bad no relish of any thing, hut 
a continual uneasiness; and all the prospect before me, for the 
I esl of life, has seemed gloomy and hopeless.*’ Again, IMarch S., 
— ** 111 the night between the last of February and first of this 
month, 1 had a sudden relief from the inexplicable disorder, 
Mhich occasionally clouds iny mihdand makes me miserable.” — 
From the ongiiials in the possession of Mr, Upcofl.] ' 

f l) [** I cannot conceive a man in perfect health being much 
aftecteii by a charge of hffiJochvmlnafMmj because his coin* 
picxion and conduct must amply refute it. But, were it true, 
to what does it amount?— to an impeachment, of a liver com- 
plaint. ‘ J will tell It to the world,’ exclaimed Smelfungus. 
‘You had better,’ said I, ‘tell it to your Jihysician.’ There iir 
nothin" dishonourable in such a disorder, which is more pecu- 
liarly the malady of students. It has been the complaint of the 
good, and the wise, and the witty, and even of the gay. * Reg- 
nard, the author of the best French comedy after Moliere, was 
arrabilious, and Moliere himself saturinne. Dr. Johnson, Gray, 
.iiid Burns, were all, more or less, affected by it occasionally. 
It was the prelude to the more awrful malady of Collins, Cow- 
iSw'ifi, and Smart; but it by no means follows that a partial 
alDietion of this disorder is to terminate like theirs.” — By how, 
vol. vi. p, S9C.] '* 

(2) [“ 'Fheir souls at first from high Olympus came; 

And, if not blunted by the mortal frame, 

Th’ ethereal fires would ever burn the same.” 

, Dhvden,] 

F 2 
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pressions made upon his tender imagination by his 
mother, who continued her pious cares with assiduity, 
but, in his opiiiiom not with judgment. Sunday/ 
said be, “ was a heavy day to me wla^n I v/as a 
boy. (I) My mother confined me On that day, am) 
made me read ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ from a 
great part of which I could derive no instruction. 
When, for instance, I had read the chapter on theft, 
whicli from my infancy I had been taught was 
wrong, I was no more convinced that theft wa?. 
Tn'ong than before; so there was no accession of 
knowledge. A boy should bo introduec'd to sucli 
hooks, by having Ins attention directed to Uu 
arrangement, to the style, and other cxeclleDci.-s of 
composition ; that the mind being tbuh^engug* d hv 
an amusing variety of objects may not now weary.” 

lie communicated to me the following purpculars 
upon the subject of bis religious progresri ; — I fell 
into an inattention to religion, or an indiffcnuicc 
about it, in my nintli year. The ebnreh at Lie) dick! 
in which w^e had a seat, wantcfl reparation, so I was 
to go and find a seat in other churches ; and huving 
/ bad eyes, and b|*ing awkward about tliis. I u<cd to 
go and read in the fields on Sunday. This habit 
contfnucid till my fourteenth year; and still J liiul a 

(l) Si*e soaio judicious remarks on the hapi>iest nioilr f'f 
traininj; the youLlii'iil mind, j»o that, religious liabits may hi* .t-h)- 
cjatcd w'Hh cheerfu/nnSf by Bi'^hop .Tebb (Sacred Lucralwrt'. 7.) 
'fhat amiable writer, when animaitverting on this pass jgc, 
somewhat uncanrbd, if not unjust. Surely, those defii'ie’.n .'i’s 
in spiritual atlainmenls, which Johnson hiiU'^elf Unm uled, as 
having been caused either by neglect or injudicious Mvatment ri 
his boyhood, ought not to be included i»i the catalogue of hi- 
failmg.s ! — MAaK^A^ o 
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^reat reluctance to go to church. I then became a 
sort of lax (aJker against religion, for I did not much 
against it; iuid this lasted till I went to Oxford, 
where it would not be buffered* When at Oxford, I 
took up ‘ Laws(^) Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ 
expecting to find it a dull book (as such books 
generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But I 
found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this 
was the hrst occasion of my thinking m earnest of 
rt^ligion, after I became capable of rational en- 
(]uiiy.‘’ (-) From this time forward religion was 

(1) William I.a\v was born 1686, cntt»rert, in 1705, of Em. 
r.ill. ('aiiib., Follow III I7llf and A.M. in 1712. On the 
,u'<'L‘N''U>n of the Hanover fumiiy he refused the o.athH. He was 
tm<tr tt> Mr. (iibbon's father, at Putney, and (inally retired, 
with tvuijjuuLs ladies, Mis. Hutchinson and Mrs. Gibbon, the 
'i.int of the helon.in, to a kind of conxentiial seclusion at 
KingS Cliire, his native place. He died in 1761. — t-HoxKJi. 

f'j) Mrs. I’lozzi has f^iven a strange fantsLstical account of the 
original of Dr. Johnson's belief in our most holy jeligion. “At 
i'u> age ni' ft'n years his mind was disturbed by scruples of 
.1 fidelity, which preyed ujum bis spirits, and made him very 
uneasy, the more so, as he revealed his uneasiness to none, being 
.i\M.aIly (as be s,iid) v)f a sullen temper, and rest'T\t*d disposi 
ti ui. lie searched, however, diligently, but ^fintlessly, for cvi* 
(lejces of the truth of revelation; and, at length, rrcollectiu}^ 
a hotik he had e/nr seen [ J suppoie al //crtr,v e/d] in his 
fatfu i’s shop, enlitled “ l)e Veritatc Religionis,’’ ^fec. he began 

tiiiuk iiiniself ///ir/i/y culpthh’^ for neglecting such a means of 
information, and took himself .•■everely to task for this j,1e, add- 
ing mrmy acts of voluntary, and to others unknown, jyciiau^e, 
riie iirst oi)})ortunity which ofibred, of course, he seized the 
hook with iiMdity; but, on evarninatian, 7iot Jindiug himftelj 
H'hnJar (’Kou^h In pcvund i($ contnitSf set his heart at rest; and 
not thinkir^g to enquire whether there w'ere any English books 
written on the spbject, foUow’ed his usual amusements, and cf>n- 
siftned hta c<oi.<c/ 4 '/ur as h^htened of a crifife. He redoubled 
his diligence to learn the language that contained the inform- 
.ition he most wished for; but from the pain which gvilt 
^urneh/f haviti» omULd to read what he did not understaud\ 
hud given him, he now began to deduce the soufs immortality 
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the predotninant oll^ect of his thoughts ; thoi^gh» 
with the just sentiments of a conscientious Christian, 
he lamented that his practice of its duties fell far 
short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
being first disposed, by an unexpected incident, to 
think with anxiety of the momentous concerns of 
eternity, and of “ what he should do to be saved/* 
may for ever be produced in apposition to the su- 
perficial and sometimes profane contempt that has 
been thrown upon those occasional impressions 
which it is certain many Christians have experienced : 
though it must be acknowledged that weak minds, 
from an erroneous supposition that no man is in a 
state of grace who has not felt a particular conver- 
sion, have, in some cases, brought a degree of 
ridicule upon them; a ridicule, of which it is incon- 
siderate or unfiiir to make a general application. 

HoW seriously Johnson was impressed with a cense 
of ndigion, even in the vigour of his youth, appears 
IVoni tlie following passage in his minutes kept by 
way of diary Sept. 7 * 1736. 1 have this day en- 


[f! of porn in thv world I'eing an vnqnef^i noble proof 

of j// /<(’/•], wpich was the point that belief first 

stop]n^d at; anti from that moment rdiiolmn-ff to he a Cttn<^ian^ 
tecaiTie one of the Tn<ist zealons and pious ones our nation ever 
protiiu ed.” <i\noedotos, p. 17 . ) This is one of the niinieioiis 
misrepresentations of this lively Indy, which it is woith while to 
correi't; for if er**dit should be given to such a chilflish, irra- 
tione' and ridiculyus statement of the foundation of Dr. John- 
soi ' ^ firth m <'hrn»tianity, how little credit would be due to it! 
>]rs. ViiYrr, seems to wish, that the world should think Dr, 
Johnson also under the indueiice of that easy logic, “ Stet pro 
ratume voluntas. * 
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tered upjpn my 28th year. Mltyest tliou, O God, 
enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to spend this 
in such a manner, that I may receive comfort frour. 
it at the hour of deatli, and in the day of judgment ! 
Ameu.’* 

The particular course of his reading while at 
Oxford, and during the time of vacation which he 
passed at home, cannot be traced. (^) Enough has 
been said of his irregular mode of study. lie told 
me, that from his earliest years he loved to read 
poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an end ; 
that he read Shakspeore at a period so early, that 
the speech of the ghost in Hamlet terrified him 
lien he was alone ; that Horace’s Odes were the 
compositions in which he took most delight (^), and 
it was long before he liked his Epistles and Satires, 
lie told me what he read solidly at Oxford wa^ 
(ir(‘ek ; not the Grecian historians, but Homer and 
Euripides, and now find tlien a little Epigrunt ; that 
the study of which he was the most fond was m(‘ta- 
y)hvsics, but he had not read much, even in that 

« 

(1) He had little relish for mathematical learning, and wus, 
content with such a degree of knowledge physics, as he could 
not but acquire in the ordinary exercises of the yilace ; his fi<i- 
tunes and circumstances had detennined him to no piyticulnr 
course of study, and were such as seemed to exclude him from 
every one of the learned professions. — Hawaivs 

(2) Though some of his odes arc easv, and in what he no 
doubt thought the Iloratian style, we shall see that to Mis.s 
Carter he confessed a fondness for Martial, and his epigrams 
certainly were influenced by that partiality. Dr. Hall has a 
small volume of hendecasyllabic poetry, entitled “ Poeto* Riis- 
ticaiitis Literatiim Otiuiii, siw Carmina Andrea* Frauczsci 
i.iandeKii. I^iid. 1713;” which belonged to Johnson, and .some 
peculiarities of the style of these versos may be tiaced m hia 
college compositions. — Caoker. 

w 4 
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way« I uhvavs^ thought that he di4 him$elf injustice 
in his ai^count of ^4iat he had read, s^od that he 
must have betui speaking vith refeWiise to the vast 
portion of study udiich is possible, and to which a 
few sehol-irs in the whole^hLstor}^ of literature have 
attuiiKHi ; for when* I on^ asked^him' wljothev a per- 
son, \N hose name I have aaw fojrgottcn, studied hawl, 
he answered, “ No, Sit; I dp not bt'Jieve h(‘ studied 
hard. I never knew a man who studied haid. I 
conclude, indeed, from the eflfeets, that sonte men 
have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.*’ Trying 
liini by that cHuunoii upon whic!* lie formed his 
j\idg?th ul of others, we may be ubsolately certain, 
both from his vritings and his eonyersation, that his 
reading was v(‘ry extensive.. ^Dr. Adam Smith ( ), 
than whom f('w were better judges on this subject, 
once observed to me, that “ Johnson knew more 
books than any man aiive.’^ lie had a juculiar 
facility^’in seizing at dnee what was \aluable in any 
book, witliout submitting to the labour of perusing 
it from beginning to end. He had, from fite irrita- 
bility of bis eoiistitution, at lUl times, an im) atirnce 
and hurry when We either read or wrote. A e( i’taii» 
apprehension arising from novelty, miuh' him write 
his hr?it i'xercise at college twice ovct; but In 

(1) Ibi'iwoU iTiiwIit have selected, if not a better jir’ue, at 
least better authority; for Adam Smith hart eonipun ti\''ly little 
intercourse with .Johnson, and the sentence pronounciMl is onr 
^ihich could only he justi/ied by an intimate htmirv aci|naint- 
niKV. Ibit Boswell’s nalionalhif (thoufrh he l.ui u'l he hml 
iiuile subdued it) inclined him to quote tJu’ vinini nt Si'ottish 
professor. We shall see many instances of a MuiiUir (^r.oi illaud- 
able) disposition. — Choker, 
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u(*vor took that troublo smy other composition ; 
and we shall see that lijf Woat excellent works were 
struck off at a heat, *vi^ rapid exertion-(’') 

Vet he appears, fro^ his early notes or memoran*. 
(idfus ill niy possession, to.liave at various times at- 
t niptod, or at least planned, a methodical course of 
according to coinpt|tatioit,, of which he 'was all 
life fond, as it fix^d Ms attention steadily upon 
s<'iu<ithing without, and^ prevented his mind from 
preytug opon itself. ,rTha$ I find in lus hand- 
writing the number of lines in e^ich of two of Euri- 
})id(’s '8 Tragedies, of tlie Georgies of Virgil, of the 
lii>t hix books of the iEneid, of Horace’s Art of 
’Poclry, of three of the books of Ovid’s Metamor- 
])ho^efr, of some parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth 
Saiir(‘ of Juvenal ; and a table, showing at the rate 
ef various numbers a day, (I suppose, verses to be 
read,) what would be, in each case, the total amount 
111 a ucek, month, and year.(^) • • 

No man ha<i a more ardent love of literature, or 
a higher respect for it, than Johnson. His apart- 
nwMit in Pembroke College was that upon the second 
door over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning 


(1 ) ITc told Dr. Burney, that he never wrote any of hil^ works 
th,ii were printed twice o\er. Dr, Burney’s wcwuler at seeing 
M Veral pages of Ins “ Lives of the Poets,” in manuscript, with 
M<'irce a blot or erasure, drew this observation fiom him.— 
IMa) om:. 

(2) [« T resolve to study the Scriptures; I hope in the original 
Iniipuages. Six hundred and forty verses every Sundriy will 
ni nriy cornpnse the Scriptures in a year. — The plan trhich 
I Ibrined for reading the Scriptures was to read six hundred 
vi r'.es in the Old Testament, and two hundred in the New, 
every w eek. Prayers and Med., pp. 57. 99.] 
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will ever contemplate it with veneration. One day, 
while he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Panting{^), 
then master of the College, whom he called ** a fine 
Jacobite fellow,” overheard him uttering this soli- 
loquy in his strong emphatic voice ; W ell, I have 
a mind to see what is done in other places of learn- 
ing. 1 'll go and visit the universities abroad. 1 Ui 
go to France and Italy. 1*11 go to Padua. And 
i ’ll mind my business. For sui Athenian blockhead 
is the worst of all blockhead8.”(2) 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, “ was caressed and loved by all 
about him, wtis a gay and frolicsome fellow^, and 
passed there the happiest part of his life.” But this 
is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and 
how little any of us know of the real internal state 
even of those whom w<? see most frequently ; for the 
truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and 
irritated by^^disease. Wlicn I mentioimd to him this 
account as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, 
“ Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. Jt was bitt(Tnes^ 
which they nfistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thouglit to fight iny way by my litera- 

(1) [l)r. Matthew Panting died Feb. 12. 1739. Sec Gent. 
Mag., voi. ix- p. IC'J.] 

(2) I had thi^ anecdote from Dr, Adams Pr. Johnson 
confirmed it. Bramatori, in his “Man of Ta.ste,” has the same 
tliought : — > 

** Sure of all blockheads gcholan are the worjU.*' — Boswei.l. 

Johnson’s meanihg, however, is, that a scholar who is a blocks 
head, must be the worst of all blockheads, because he is without 
excuse. But Bramston, In the assumed character of an ignoi-ant 
coxcomb, maintains, that aU scholars are blockheads, on account 
of their 6cholarshij[i.«»J. Boswell, jun. 
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lure and my wit ; so I disi^egarded all power and all 
authority.**' 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, 
“ The pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and 
follows has been often mentioned. But I have heard 
him say, what ought to be recorded to the honour 
of the present venerable master of that college, the 
Jleverend William Adams, D.D., who was then very 
young (^), and one of the junior fellows; that the 
mild but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, 
whose virtue awed him, and whose learning he ri*- 
vered, made him really ashamed of himself, ‘ though 
1 fear (said he) I was too proud to own it’ 

“ I have heard from some of his contemporaries 
that he was generally seen lounging at the college 
gate, with a circle of young students round him, 
wliom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spiriting them uj) to rebel- 
lion against the college discipline, which in his 
maturer years he so much extolled.” (2) 

(1) Dr. Adams was about two years older than Johnson, 
havmf? been born in 1707. He became a Fellow of Pembroke 
in 1723, D. JX in 1756*, and Master of th« College in 1775. — 
liM.L. 

(2) There arc preserved, in Pembroke College, home of thehe 
< hemes, or exercises, both in prose and verse: the following, 
though the two first lines are awkward, has more point and 
puMsantry than bis epigrams usually have. It ma) be surmised, 
tiiat the college beer was at this time indifibrent : — 

Mea nec Falcrnoe 
Temperant vileSf neque Formiam 

Vodila coUes,** ^ 

“ Quid minim Maro quod digne canit arma virumque. 

Quid quod putidiiliim nostra Cunia^na sonat? 

Limosum nobis Promus dat callidus hau turn, 

Virgiho vires uva Falerna dfidit. 

Carmina via riostn soriiiant nieliora Poetaj? 
liigenium jubeas purior hauatua alat i’’ 
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lie very‘ early began to attempt keeping notes oi 
mcmorandajns^ by way of a diary of his life. 1 find, 
in a parcel of loose leaves, the. following spirited re- 
sol ution to contend against hfef natural indolence* 
“ ^rmu istins cantihus 

Surinam postime aureni obvermrus. I bid farewell to 
Sloth, Ixdng resolved henceforth not to listiui to her 
syrm strains/' I have also in my possession a few 
le vos of anothejT LibelluSf or little book, entitled 
Axnales, in vhich some of the early parti enhu-s of 
liis history are registered in Latin. 

1 do not lind tlnit he formed any close intimacies 
vith his fellow-coll(‘gian«. But Dr. Adams told me, 
that he coiitract(?d a love and regard for IVmbrokc 
Collect*, whieh he retained to the last. A short tinie 
bi'fore his death lie sent to that eolh ge a jiresent ol 
all his works (•), to be doposibal in their library; 
and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house ai 
Lielifield ; *but his friends who were about him very 
jiroperly dissuaded him from it, and he be((ueath(xl 


Another i*} in a grav«r and better stvle : — 

^'Idjcccrc Imur paulo phis artis /llheiiir." 

“ tiun*, naliiia dr‘dit tiotes. Academia promit; 
i)at menti propriis Miisa niterc bonis. 

]\lafcridm stjitiiie wc prifbet mannora lellus, 

SuM*a Phidiaca .spiral imago manii.” 

.Johnson repeated this idea in the Latin verses on the termin- 
ation of Ins Dictionary, entitled rNU©! SEATTON, but not, as 
1 il.ink, so elegantly as in the epigram. — Ckoklu. [The 
thcjiighl is beautiiully e.vpiesscd m the Spectator, hv Addison, 
No. 415.] 

(l) Certainly, not all; and those which wc have arc not all 
marked as presented by him. — Hall. 
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it to some poor relations. He took a pleasure in 
boasting of the many eminent men who had been 
educated at Pembroke. In tliis list are found the 
naiiu-s of Mr. HaM'kins the Poetry Professor, Mr. 
Slic iistonc, Sir William Btacfcstbne, and others (•); 
Mf)t forgetting the celebrjatcd popular preacher, Mr. 
Cr( orgo Whitefiold, of whom> tliough Dr. Johnson 
(lid not think very highly, it must be a-cknowledged 
that his idoquenee was powerful (-), his vimvs piouvs 
and charitable, his assiduity almost incredible; and 
that, since liis death, the int(*grity of his character 
liiis been fully vindicatr'd. Being himself a poet, 
Johnson was peCuHarly happy in mentioning how 
many of the sons of Pembroke were poi ts ; adding, 
with a smile of sijortive triumph, ‘‘ Sir, \vc ar<‘ a 
ijot f)f singing-birds,** 

il<' was not, however, blind to \^haf he f bought 
the defects of his own college : and i have, from ilui 
uiforination of Dr. Taylor, a very ol 

tliat rigid lionesty which hc ever infit xifny |>n‘>(‘r\ed. 
Taylor had obtained his father s consent to lx- enier<‘d 

t 

T) [To (be li*?t should be added, Fronrs Fieauniont, tl'.c dm- 
iiMlu’ vviiter; Sir "I’hoinaH Browne, who*-'^ lilo Johuvou \ ; 

S,i James Dyer, twemy-tbiir years Ch’LlMiisnee of the Ki, jr' , 
Heneli, Lord* Chatu'ollor llarcourt, (he leleloaled John 1 \m(. 
l*’iMiu’is lions, the S])euker of Croiiuvcirs |MrIia.meiil, ?uui the 
infamous l?i-hoj» Boivier. — W. Smitu, Juu.] 

(J) [An lirnoMiJt man desciibed his eluejiieiirc oddlv, hiir 
stnkiin^-rv, »vhen he said, that Mr. ’Whitolield f.reaehed like ii 
I’.Dii. So siraiij^e a coinpanstm conveyed no uiiant a notion ot 
tne force and vehemence and passion of iJiat 0111(017, vvhidi 
-nv\d ti)e hearers, and made them iremhle Jilje Felix before (lie 
aposde. Yet, in all his discouisvxs, tliero was a f(‘rvent and 
melting chanty, an canicslness of persuasion, an outpouring 
of redundant love, which seemed to enter the heart which 11 
pivM-ccd, and (o hea! it with balm. — SouxaiiV, Life of Wesley, 
xol. i. p. 150.] 
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of Pembroke, that he might be ^ith his schoolfellow 
Johnson, with whom, though some years older than 
himself, he was very intimate. This would have 
been a great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told 
Taylor that he could not, in conscience, suffer him 
to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made enquity all round thie univer- 
sity, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ- 
cliurch, was the tutor 6f highest reputation, Taylor 
was entered of that college, Mr. Bateman's 
lectures were so excellent, that Johnson^ used to 
come and get tliem at second-hand from Taylor, till 
his poverty being so extreme, that his shoes were 
worn out, and his feet appeared tlirough* them, he 
saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived 
by the Christ-chnrch men, and he came no moie. 
lie was too proud to accept of money, and some- 
body having set a pair of new shoes at his door, he 
threw* theni away with indignation. How must we 
feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel 
,)ohnsoii ! O) 

t 

(1 ) ( ircuinstaTitially as this story is told, there is good reawui 
f(« d!sl)c'lit*ving it. Taylor r.as admitted commoner of Christ- 
church, June £7. 1^/SO: but it will be seen, that Johnson left 
Oxfor^, SIX inunths before. — Ckokit.h. 

(£) Fortune has rarely condescended to be the companion 
of genius : the dunce finds a hundred roads to her palace ; there 
IS but one open, and that a very indiffbrent one, for men of 
letters. Cervantes is supposed to have wanted bread; Camoens, 
deprived of the necessaries of life, perished in the streets; Tasso 
was obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to subsist through 
tlie week j Ariqstt complains bitterly of poverty in his Satires; 
Racine found Corneille dyin^, deprived even of a little broth ; 
Spenser languished out his life in misery, and dic'd in want of 
bread ; Otway, Butler, and Chatterton it is siiOlcient to name. 
—D* Israeli. 
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His Spirited refuel of an eleemosynary supply of 
siioes arose, no doubt^ from a proper pride. But, 
considering kis ascetic disposition at times^ as ac- 
knowledged by himself in Ids Meditations, and the 
exaggeratiop with whi(^h some have treated the pe- 
culiarities of his character, I should not wonder to 
hear it ascribed to a ptinciple of superstitious morti- 
fication ; as we are told by TurselHnus, in his Life 
of St Ignatius Loyola^ that this intrepid founder c»f 
the order of Jesuitf^ when he arrived at Goa, after 
having madfe a severe pilgrimage through the eastern 
deserts, persisted 'in wearing his miHevabie shattered 
sli'oes, add when new ones were oflered Inm, rejected 
tlu'm as an unsuitable indu]g<mce. 

I'lic res angnMa domi prevented him from having 
th(‘ advantage of a complete acade.mieal education. 
Tlic friend to whom he had tnisted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in eollrge, though not 
great, were increasing ; and Itis scanty /emittances 
from Lichfield, which had all along been made u ith 
great difficulty, could be suj^plied no longer, his 
father having fallen into a state (f insolvency. 
Compelled, therefore, by irresistible necessity, he 
left the college in autumn, 1731, without a degree, 
having been a member of it little more than three 
years. (») 

0 ) It will be observed, that Mr. Boswell slurs over the years 
1729, 1730, and 1731, under the ^neral inference that they were 
nil syicnt at Oxford; but Ur. Hall’s accurate statement of dates 
from the college books proves, that Johnron permriallt/ left 
eollege Dec. 12. 1729, though his vame remained on thc'books 
till Oct. 8. 1731. Here, then, are two important years, the 2lst 
and 22d of his age, to be accounted for; and Mr. Boswell’a 
assertion /a little farther on)g that he could not have been at- 
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Dr. Adams, tne worthy and respectable master 
Pembroke College, has generally had the reputatio*) 
of being Johnson’s tutor. The fact, howevi?r, is, thai 
in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the college, and his 
pupils were transferred to Dr^ Adams ; so that liad 
Johnson returned, Dr. Adams wonid hare heen his 
tutan It is to be wished, that this conncctiori liad 
taken place. His equal temper, mild dispositioii. 
and politeness of manners, might have insensibly 
softened the harshness of Johnson, and iidused into 
him those more delicate charities, those jwfites im- 
rahsy in which, it must be confessed, our gi cnit uu» 
'•alist was more deficient than his best friends could 
lully justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this high 
compliment. He said to me at Oxford, in ITTG, I 
was his nominal tutor; but he was above my maik.’* 
When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes itb 

grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, That A>iis 
liberal aruUnoble.” (*) 

sKiunt to Aiithotiv mackvtaH, J5ia( m »1) cIkmI tii tT-C, 

botorc John* on luul lel't fulh to ll.c ;i,iounri. Thnt li,o o 

tvto u-a). v.oti* put j»U'asan(ly or m- 

ftMTi'd fVi>m the silenoe ol’ Johasoji and all htfs fi tends about 
iheiri. It 1'' duo to iVinbroJte to note ly tins 

bocair.o (iiat institiUiun posscsscK two KCh(War>-.hn]s, to uno ot‘ 
which Johnson would nave been elij»ib)e, and prtthahly ('consi- 
dering^ his clanns) eJcctf.i, in 1730, hud lie been a candidate. — 
Ckorliu. 

(1) If Adams callwl himself his nominal tnb»r,'onIy because 
the piijiil was above his mark, the CApresMon would l>e liberal 
and noble, but if be w^as his nominal tutor, only because he 
would have b»*en his tutor if Johnson had returned, the case is 
different, and Boswell is, cither way, guilty of an inaccuracy. — 
C'lOKKii. [Johniton’s wamc, after the retirement of .louien, 
must have appeared on the College books among the pupils of 
Adams.] 

[“ There wa.® nothing marked in Dr. Ad.ims’s connection with 
Dr, Johnson, from w^hich he might, with prc>])nety, l;e styled In^ 
tutor.’ Dr, Pahr, Nichols’s iTlust. vol. v. p. i^.TT.] 
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1731 — 1736 . 

Johmon U^avrs Oxford. — Death of his FatJier, — 
Mr. Gilbert Waltvmley. — Captain Garricks — 
Mrs. Hill Boothhy. — Mol/y, Aston** — Johnson 
becomes Usher of Market- Bosxvorik School. — Jfe- 
moves to Birmingham, -r- Translates Lobos Voyage 
to Abyssinia. — Beta ms to Lichfield. — proposes to 
print the Lutm Poems of Potitiuii. — Offers to write 
for the Gentleman s Maggxine. — ^ llis juvenile At* 
tachments, — Afarries. - Opens a private Academy 
at Edial , — David Garrick his Pupil . — Commences 
“ Irene** 

Anb now (I had almost said poor) Sarnurl Johnson 
rotnrned to his native city, destitute, and hot Itiiow- 
nig how he should gain even a decent livelihood. 
His father’s misfortunes in trade rendered him unable 
to support his son (^) ; and for Muue titrie there ap- 
pf’ared no means by which he eoiilij luaiiitain liini- 
si'lf. In the De(*cii)ber of this year his father died. 

-I . / . • 

The state of poverty in which he died appears 
from a note in one of JoJinson’s little diaries of the 
following year, wliich strongly displays his spirit 
and virtuous dignity of mind. 

« 

(1) [Johnson’s father, either during his continuance at the 
university, or possibly before, had been by misfortunes ren»iered 
insolvenu if not, as Johnson told me, an actual banl^iupt.-<* 
^Iahk-ins, p. 17.] 
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1732, Julii 15. Undedm aureos depomiy quo 
die ^icquid ante matris funus (quod serum sit pre- 
cor) de patemis honis . sperari licety viginti scilicet 
librasy ucccpi. Usque t^deo mihi fortnna Jingenda 
esL Interea, ne paupertate tfires animi languescant^ 
nec in fiagitia cgestas abigaty cavendum, I layecl 
by eleven guineas on this day, when I received 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to hope 
for out of iny, father’s effects, previous to the deatli 
of my mother ; an event which I pray God may bi* 
very remote. I niJw therefore see that I must mak(‘ 
my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that 
the powers of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, 
and that indigence do not force me into any criminal 
act." 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectublt* 
chari^cter of his parents, and his own merit, had. 
from his earliest years, secured him a kind reception 
in the bc.<it families at Liclilield. Among these. I can 
mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr, Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great or- 
nament of the British stage; but above all, Mr. Gil- 
bert Wiilmeslf^T (‘), Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lichnc'ld, whose character, long after his 
decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his life of Edmund 

(1 ) Mr. Warton iufornns me, that this early friend of Johnson 
iras entered a Commoner of ’IViinty College, Oxford, agwl 17, 
in lf)98 ; and 's the author of many Latin verse translations in 
the Gentleman’s Magaysine. One of them [vol. xv. p. 102.] is 
a translation of’ “My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent,” 
ire. He died August S, 1751, and a monument to Ins iriemory 
has been erected in the cathedral of Lichfield, with an in- 
scription written by Mr. Seward, one of the prebendaries. 
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Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of grati- 
tude ( ' ) : 

Of Gilbert Walmesley, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. 1 knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope, that at least my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

" He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy, yet he never received my notions with contempt. 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence 
of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us 
apart. I honoured him, and he endured me. 

“ He had mingled with the gay world without ex~ 
emption from its vices or its follies ; but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind. IJis Ijelicf of 
revelation was unshaken ; his learning pvese'rvcd his 
principles ; 1>€ grew first regular, and then pious. 

“ His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of e<jual knowledge. His acquaint- 
ance with books was great, and what he did not imme- 
diately know, he could, at least, U?ll wlajre tc^ find. 
Such was his amplitude of learning, and such his 
copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted 
vihether a day now passes, in which 1 have not some 
advantage from his friendship. • 

“ At this man's table 1 enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions *such as are not 
often found — with one who has lengtliened, anfl one 
who has gladdened life ; with T)r. James, whose skill 
in physic will lx* long remembered ; and with David 
(Jarrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this 
character of our common friend. Hut what are the 
ho})c‘s of man ! I am disappointed tliat stroke of 
leath which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoverished the pubfic stock of hanriless plintsure.” 

The Lite uf Smith appeared in 177 j>.J 
G 2 
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In these families he passed much time in his early 
years. In most of them, he was in the company 
of ladies, particularly at Mr.Walmesley’s, whose wife 
and sisters-in-law, of the name of Aston, and daugh* 
ters of a baronet, were I’emarkable for good breed- 
ing ; so that the notion which has been industri- 
ously circulated and believed, that he never was in 
good company till late in life, and, consequently, had 
been confirmed in coarse and ferocious manners hy 
long habits, is wholly without foundation. Some 
of the ladies have assured me, they recolh»cted him 
well when a young man, as distinguished for his 
complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional 
and temporary, or confined to the circles of Liclifiekl, 
is ase(*rtaiiied by the testiniony of a lady, who, in a 
p iper with which I have been favoureil by a daugh- 
ter of his intimate friend anti pliy.-ieian, Dr, Law- 
rt-nce, thhs describes Dr. .Johnson some* years after- 
wards 

‘ As the particulars of the former part of Dr. John- 
son’s life do'^not seem to be very accurately Known, a 
lady hopes that ‘die following information may not 
unacceptable. — ■ She remenibers llr. Johnson on a visit 
to l'>r. ^faylor (»), at Ashbourn, some time IxHwecm the 
end of the year S 7, and die middle of the year 40 ; 
she rather thinks it to have been after he and his wife 
wore removed to London. During his stay at Ash- 
boum, he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at 

(1) Dr. 'faylor must have been at this time a very yoin-g 
ma»i. II ih residence at Aslilxmrn w-as patrimonial, and not 
©..a-lesirmtical j and the house .and grounds which iJr. Johnsim's 
v.sds have rendered remarkalde, are now the projierty ol Mn 
Webster, Dr. Taylor's legatee. — Ckokjek. 
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r^radley, where his company was much desired by the 
ladies of the familyj who were, perhaps, iii point of 
elegance and accomplishments, inferior to few of those 
with whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Mey- 
neirs eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, father to Mr.' Alleyne Fitzherhert (’), lately 
minister to the court of Russia. Of her. Dr. Johnson 
?,aid, in Dr. Lawrence's study, that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any human being. 
At Mr. Meynell s hje e^lsp commenced that friendship 
with Mrs. IJiy Boothby (^), sister to the present 
Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till her death. 
The young woman whom tie used to call Molly 
was sister to Sir Thomas Aston (-*), and daughter 
to a baronet ; she was also sister to the wife of his 
frioud, Mr. Gilbert W-almesley. Besides his intimacy 
witli the above-mentioned persons, who were surely 
jH'oide of rank and educl^tioTi, while he was yet at 
Li ch held he nsed to lie frequently at the house of 
Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family in 
Stalfordshire, from whieh, after the death of liis elder 
brother, he inherited a good estate. He besides, a 
physician of very extensive practice ; but for w^ant of 


(l) [Afterwards Lord St. Helens.] ^ 

I^L') [Miss l?(>othby w'as born in J7()8, an^^died in 17.%'. For 
the lust three years of her life this lady^correspoiwksi with 
Dr. Johnson, and some of her letters are inserted in the 
ArPKvmx to Vol. II.] f 

{^) The w^ords of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 

[4) Sir Thomas Aston, Bart., who died in January, 1724-5, 
left one son, named 'rhomas also, and eight daughters. Of the 
(l^m^uhters, (\'itharine married Johnson's friend, the Hon. Henry 
II t'n ey ; Margaret, Gilbert Walmcsley. Another of thc.se ladies 
hlane] married the Rev. Mr. Gsistrell [the nvin who cut down 
Shjikspeare’s niulberry-trecj j Mary, or MuUy Aston, as she w'as 
usually called, became the wife of t^apiam Brodie of the navy. 
Another sister, who was unmarried, was living at Lichheld in 
1776. — Maloke, [She died in 17b5,] 

G 3 
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due attention to the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, left a very large family in indigence. One of his 
daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins^ afterwards found an asylum 
in the house of her old friend^ whose doors always 
open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ^Ivas kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil/ 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he ac* 
cepted of an offer to be employed as usher(2) in the 


(1) Here Mr. Boswell has admitted the insinuation of an 
anonymous informant against poor Mrs. Desmoulins, as hitter, 
surely, as any thing which can be charged against" aity of his rival 
biogriijihers ; and, strange to say, this scandal is conveyed in a 
quotalion from the hook of Charity. Mrs. Desmoulins was 
probably, not popular with “the ladles of Lichfield.” She is 
s.upj)Ose<l to have forfeited the protection of her own family 
bvt what they thought, a derogatory marriage. Her husband, 
il’ IS said, was a wnting-m.isrcr. — CaoKitR. 

(2) [It has appeared, sinpe Boswell wrote, that Johnson had 
betm endeavouring, the year before this, to obtain the situation 
of usher at the Grammar School 4>f Stourbridge, where he 
hiiTiLo^f had been partly oducated. The following letter of 
Uianks to thh schoolmaster, who had tried to help him on that 
occasion, was first piibbshe<l in the Manchester Herald, and 
afterwards inserted in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. 
p. 416. : — 

I “ To Mr. Groiigs Hickman. 

t “ Lichfield, Oct. 30. 1731. 

“ Sir, — I have so long neglected to return you thanks for the 
tavoui ana assistance received fiom you at Stourbridge, that I am 
afraid*you have now done expecting it. 1 can, indeed, make no 
apology, but by assuring you, that this delay, whatever was the 
cause of it, proceeded ncUher from forgetfulness, disrespect, 
nor ingratitude. Tune has not made the sense of obligation 
less warm, nor the thanks I return less sincere. But while I am 
acknowledging one favour, 1 must beg another — that you 
would excuse the composition of the verses you desired. Be 
pleased to considir, that versifying, against one’s inclination is 
the most disagreeable thing in the world ; and that one’s own 
disappointment is no inviting subject; and that though the 
gratifying of you might have prevailed over my dislike of it, 
yet It proves, upon reflection, so barren, that, to attempt to write 
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school of Market-Bosworth, in Leicestershire, to 
which it appears, from one of his little fragments of 
a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th of July. 

« /w/m 16. Bosvartiam pedes petiV* But it is 

not true, as has been erroneously related, that he 
was assistant to the famous Anthony Blackwall, 
whose merit has been honoured by the testimony of 
Bishop Hurd^i), who was his scholar; for Mr. 
Blackwall died on the 8th of April, 1730(2), more 
tlian a year before Johnson left the University. 

TJiis employment was very irksome to him in 
every respect, and he^complained grievously of it 
ill liis letters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now 
f^ettled as a surgeon at Birmingham. The^. letters 
are lost ; but Mr. Hector recollects his writijig 
“ that the poet had described the dull sameness of 
his existence in these words, * Vitam aw (htet mm 
dies (one day contains the whole of my life) ; that 
it was unvaried as the note of the cucl^oo ; , and 
til at he did not know whether it was more disagree- 
able for him to teach, or tjie boys to learn, tlie 


ii^on It, is to undertake to build without njpterinls. As I am 
yet unemployed, I hope you will, if any thinjr should offer, rc- 
ineinbcr and recommend, Sir, your humble seivant, • 

' “Sam. Johnson.”] 

(1) There is here (as Mr. James Boswell observes to me) 
i\ slijiifht inaccuracy. Bishop Hurd, in the K))isile Dedicatory 
l)U'fi\ed to his Commentary on Horace’s Art of Poetry, ^tc. 
does not praise Blackwall, but the Uev. Mr. Budvvoith, head- 
master of the Grammar School at Brewood, in Staflordshire, 
who had himself been bred under Blackwall. -*• Malone. [We 
shall see presently, on the authority of Mr. Nichols, that Johnson 
pro])oseil imnself to Mr. Budworth, as an assistant,] 

(2) See Gent. Mag., Dec. 17fi4, p.957. 
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grammar rules.” His general aversion to this pain- 
ful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disagree- 
ment between him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron 
of the school, in whose house, I Save been told, he 
officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain, so far, at 
least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, 
after suffering for a few ihonths such complicated 
miser)" (’), he relinquished a situation which all his 
life afterwards he recollected with the strongest 
aversion, and even a ^egrec of horror. But it is 
probable that at this period, whatever uneasiness he 
may have endured, He laid the foundation of much 
future eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally, unoccupied,* he was in- 
vited by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at 
Birmingham, as his guest, at the house of Mr. 

(1 ) cMr. alone states, that he had read a letter of Johnson** 
to a friend, dated July 27- 1732, saying, that he had then recently 
left Sir Wolstan Dixie’s house, and had some hopes of Succeed- 
11 ^, either as master or usher, in the school of Ashbourn. If 
Mr. Malone be correct in the date of this letter, and Mr. Bos- 
well be also ngKt in placing the extract from the diary under 
the year 1732, John^sori’s sojourn at Bosworth could have been 
not more than ten days, a tune too short to be ehnracicrised as 
‘‘ a period of conipueated misery,” and to be remembered 
durinii, a long life “with the strongest aversion and hoiror." 
It seems very extraordinary, that the laboricais diligence and 
the lively curiosity of Hawkins, Boswell, Murphy, and Malone, 
were able to discover so little of the history of Johnson’s life 
from December, 1729, to his marriage in July, 1736’, and that 
what they have told should be liable to so much doubt. It may 
be inferred, that it was a penod to which Johnson looked back 
with little satisfaction, and of which he did not love to talk ; 
though it cannot dc doubted that, during these five or six im- 
portant years, he must have collected a large portion of that vast 
stock of information, with which he afterwards surprised and 
delighted the world. •— Ckokek. 
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Warren, with whom Mfi Hee^JDi* te^ed and boarded, 
Mr. Warren was the first ostabliah^d bookseller in 
Birmingham, and was ve^ attentive to Johnson, 
who he sopn found pould bfife of much service to him 
in his trade, by his knowledge of litomtnre ; and he 
even obtained the assistant^ of his, pen in furnishing ' 
some numbers of a pef^bdical,-esi^y, printed in the 
newspaper of which Warren was proprietor. After 
very diligent inquiry, I have hot been able to rc- 
<jover those early spei‘imehs of,.,that particular mode 
of writing by which Jolinson afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himselft \ 

He continued to live as Mr* Hector's guest for 
about six months, and then hi^ed lodgings in an- 
other part of the towp (^), finding himself as w^ell 
situated at Birminghani as he supposed he could be 
any where, while he had np settled plan of life, and 
very scanty m«ians of subristence. lie made some 
valuable acquaintances there^ amongst Yhony were 
Mr. Porter, a mercer, wliose widow he afttTwards 
married, and Mr. Taylor, who, by his ingenuity in 
mechanical inventions, andliis suCces^ in tradcj ac- 
quired an immense fortune. Bqt the comfort of 
being near Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and in- 
timate friend, was Johnson's chief induceraont to 
continiKi here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this pe- 
riod, or whether he derived from it any pecuniary 

(]) Sir John Hawkins states, from one of Johnison’s diaries, 
tliat, in June 1733, he lodged in Birmingham, at the house of 
a pers<,)n named Jervis, probably a relarion of Mrs. Porter, 
v’hojTi ho afterwards married, and whose maiden name wins 
Jervis, — Malone. 
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IMlvantage, I have not heen able to ascertain. He 
probably got a little mdney from Mr. Warren ; and 
we are certain, that he executed here one piece of ' 
literary labour, o^‘ whijbh Mr. Hector has favoured 
me with a minute account. Having mentioned that 
he had read at P^^m^rokc College a Voyage to 
Abyssinia, by Lobo(J^ a Pkirtoguese Jesuit, and 
that he thought an abridgment and translation of it 
from the French into English might be ap useful 
and profitable pubH^tion, Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Hector joined in urgfiig h^>tp .i/undertako it He 
accordingly agreed; and ihja b^ok not being to be 
found in IMrmingham,; he borrowed it 6f Pembroke 
College. A part of the wprk being very soon done, 
one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren’s printer, was set 
to vork Avith what was ready, and Johnson engaged 
to su])ply the press with copy as it should be wanted ; 
but liis constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and 
the wQcrk was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew 
that a motive of humanity would be the most pre- 
vailing arjrument with his friend, went to Jt>luison, 
and representcfl to him, that the printer could have 
no other einplojTnent till this undertaking vas 
finisln'd, and that^the poor man and his family wei*e 
sufferirtg. Johnson, upon this, exerted the powers 
of Jiis mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay 
in bed with the book, which was a quarto, before 
him, and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr, Hector 

carried the sheets to the press, and corrected almost 

« 

(l) [Father Jerome Lobo, a Jesuit missionary, was born ai- 
T^tsbon, in where he died, in 1678. Hi& Voyage to Abys- 
sinia Was translated from the Portuguese into French, by tiie 
A bbe Le Grand, in 1728.] 
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Sill the proof sheets,' yery few;Of ivhichwere even, 
seen by Johnson. Iii this ihanner^ wlt|| the aid of 
Mr. Hector’s active frienishi|), the bodk was com- 
pleted, and was published |n' I7d5, with London 
upon the title-page, though it W£» in reality printed 
at Birmingham, a devie^ too common with provin- 
cial publishers. For this wort he had from Mr. 
Warren only the sum of five giiihoaS. (^) 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a 
curious object of ^bnqhiry how much may be traced 
in it of that, styld which marks his subsequent 
writings with h^hypeculi^ exccUcmc^^ with so 
happy an union of fordiB, vh'acity, and perspicuity. 

I have perused the book ^ith this vi<nv, and have 
found that here, as I bellev^ in every otht‘r trans- 
lation, there is in the work itself no vestige of the 
translator’s own style (2) ; for the langiiago of trans- 
lation being adapted to the thoughts of anotlier 
pc'rsoii, insensibly follow^s their cast, aiid,#as it*were, 
runs into a mould that is ready prepare d. 

Thus, for instance, taking the first sentence that 
occurs at the opening of the book, p. 4?.: — 

I lived here above a year, and completed my studies 
in divinity ; in which time some letters were received 
from the fatherwS of Ethiopia, with an account tliat 
Sultan Segued, Emperor of Abyssinia, was converted to 
the church of Koine ; that many of his subjects had 

( J ) [The hook was pooily printed, on very bad paper, in Kir- 
ouo^'-haiTi, and pubJishwi by Uettesworth and Hitch, tatemosler 
without the translator’s name.] , 

( ) [There was, perhaps, no great room for elegance of style ; 
l>’it a superior skill and judgment are displayed by the manner 
M winch he has abridged some theological dissertations.— 
PlUU'V.] 
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followed his example^ and that there was a gx^eat want 
of missionaries to improve the$e prosperous beginnings. 
Every body <was very desirous of seconding the zeal oi 
cnir fathers^ and of sending them the assistance they 
requested ; to which we were the more encouraged, be- 
cause the Emperor’s letter. infonned our Provincial, that 
we might easily enter. dominions by the way of 
J>ancala ; but, unhapfi^y^ secre^ry wrote tleila for 
Dancala, which cost.^o of oiir fathers ^eir lives/’ 

Every one acquainted wi|h Johnson’s m^uer will 
be sensible that there is nothing qf it hero ; but that 
this sentence might have been composed by any 
other man. But, in the Preface tlie Johnsonian^ 
style begins to appear ; and though use had not yet 
taught his wing a permanent and equable flight, 
there are parts of it which exhibit his best manner 
in full vigour. I had onefe the pleasure of examining 
it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in 
this opinion, by his supoHor critical sagacity, and 
was, remember, much delighted with the full owing 
sj^eeimen : — 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with no 
romantic absuitlity, or inciedible fictions ; whatever he 
relates, whether ti^e or not, is at least probable ; and he 
who tells nothing Exceeding the boumis of probability, 

1 as a fight to demand that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

‘MIc appears, by his modest and unaffected narration, 
to have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses, 
not his imaginafion. He meets with no basilisks that 
destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey 
without tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks 
without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 
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The reader iwll here find np regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fecun. 
dity ; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshine ; nor 
are the nations here descnbed either devoid of all sense 
of humanity, or consummate in aU private or social 
virtues. Here are rfo Hottentots without religious 
policy or articulate lalaguage ; . no Chinese perfectly 
polite, and completely ^Iciljied in all sciences ; he will 
discover, what 'will always be discovered by a^ diligent 
and impartial enquirer, ^at wherever human nature 
to be found, diere is a mixture of vice and virtue, a 
contest of passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, but has balanced, 
in most countries, thek particular inconveniences by 
particular favours.” 

% 

Here we have an ea;rly example of that brilliant 
and energetic expression, which, upon irirminerabie 
occasions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the 
world with the highest admiration. Nor can any 
one, conversant with the WTitiugs of Johnsyii, fail 
to discern his hand in this passage of the Dedication 
to John Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, tliough it 
is ascribed to Warren the bookseller^: — 

A generous and elevated mind*is distinguisheil by 
nothing more certainly than an Eminent degree of 
curiosity (^) ; nor is tliat curios. ty ever more agreeably 
or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and 
customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the pre- 
sent 1 now presume to make, will not be thought im- 
proper ; which, however, it is not my business as a 
dejhcator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depre- 
ciate.” 

(1) See Rambler, No. 103. Curiosity is the thim of the 
soul,” &C.1 
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It is r^pnable to suppose, that his having been 
thus accidentally to a paj^ticular study of the 
history and maajpers of Abyssinia, was the remote 
occasion of his writing^ many years afterwards, his 
admirable philosophicai tale, ihe principal scene of 
which is laid in that cqimitry, 

Johnson returned to Liehsfield early in 17M, and 
in August that year he made an attempt to procure 
some little subsistence by his pen ; for he published 
proposals for printing by subscription the Latin 
Pociins of Politiaii(^) ; “ Angeli PolUiam Poeumta 
Lntini, quihus Notas, cum hktorid Latinm poeseos 
d PetrarcluB revo ad PoliUani tempora deduetdy et 
vita Pol it 'i ani f mins quam ardehac enarrutay addidii 
Sam. Johnson/* (“) 

It appc^ars that his brother Nathaniel had taken 
op his father s trade ; for it is mentioned, “ that sub- 
ATiptions arc taken in by the E<litor, or N. Johnson, 

O) May vv»j not trace a fanciful siiniUirity between rolitian 
and Jolinsoii? Huetius, speakinf? of rauhis l^ehvsoiuiis Fon- 
unenus, says ‘‘—in quo natiira, ut olini in Anj^elo Politiaiio, 
deformitatem oris excellentis mgenii praesiaiitia conipensavit.” 
CoTjimcnt. do reb. ad cum pertin. £dit. Anistcii 1718. p. 200. 
— Boswkit,. 

In this learned masneerade of Taulus reJiissoniiLs Fontan^ 
nils, we have some difliculty in detecting Madame de Sevign^i's 
friend, M. Pelisson, of whom M. dc Guilleragiies used the 
phrase,* w^hich has since giowii into a proverb, “ (jii’il abusaxt 
de la pernmsjon qu’ont les homrncs d’etre laids.” — See Madame 
de Sewigne’s Letter, Jan. 5. 1674. Hiiet, bishop of Avranche, 
wrote Memoirs of his own time, in Latin, from winch Boswell 
has extracted th.s scrap of pleasantry. — Luokkr. ^ 

[For a full account of nditian and his Poeins, see lloscoefi 
Life of liorenzo of Medici. J 

(2) I hc book tias to contain more than thirty sheets, the 
jirici to be two sliillings and sixpence at the time of subscribing, 
and two shillings and sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book 
in quires. 
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bookseller, of Lichfidrt.'* (^) Notwithstanding the 
merit of Johnson, Rnd the cheap price at which this 
book was offered, there were 4X01 subscribers enough 
tOv insure a sufficient sale ; jSD the work never ap- 
peared, and, probably, never was executed. (2) 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and 
there is preserved the following letter from him to 
Mr. Edward Cave, the original compiler and editor 
ol‘ the Gentlemans Magazine. 


LrrticK 1 TP MH. CAVE. 

« Nov. 25. 17S4. 

“Sir, — As you appear no less sensible than your 
roatk^rs of the defects of your poetical i^rticlc, ytm will 

(II Nathaniel kept the shop as lonp; as ho lived, as did his 
niother, affer him, till her death. Miss Seward rdiv us, tliat 
Miss Lucy Porter, iVorn the age of twenty to her /’orlieth year 
(wlu'ti she was raised to a state of competency hy the death of 
h'-r eldest brother), *‘4iad boarded in LiehlioJd with Dr. John- 
son’s mother, who still kept that little bookseller's ‘•injp by»wkich 
her husband sipiplicd the scanty means of sirosistenee : mean- 

time Lucy Porter ke]it the beat company in our little city, tmt 
i^’oukl make no engagement on market-days', h-st as she 

l allt-d Mrs. Johnson, should catch cold by serving in tiie shop. 
There Lucy Porter took her place, standing lieWnd the counter, 
nor thought it a disgrace to thank a poor pi;y,son vvho ]mi'chasul 
from her a penny buttledoor.” Lett 1. 117. — CaoifKa, 

(2) [It IS to be regretted that the projeet was not afterwards 
revived, as a new life of Politian, and a history of Latin Jioetry 
trom the age of Petrarch to the time of Poiitian, wmiild have 
been a valuable accession to Italian lUcrature. — AMii.Ksoy.] 

(S) ['1*0 the “ Grub-Street Journal,’* a weekly ptibhcation 
of small importance, wemav trace the origin of tins very vain- 
able liferary miscellany. The “ JournaP' began in Jan! 
ihe ciicouragcinent it met with suggested to Cave an mi- 
1‘ruveTnent on its plan; and, in 1731. he produced the Inst 
mimbcr of the “ Gentleman’s Magaxiiie, or Monthly Intii’'- 
goncor, by Sylvamis Urban, Gent.” See IMemoirs of the Sot leiy 
of Grub Street, ]). 12.] 
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not be displeased, if, in order to the improvement of it, 
I communicate to you the sentiments of a person who 
will undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to, .fill a 
column. 

His opinion is, that the public would not give yon 
a bad reception, besid^ die current wit of the month, 
which a critical examittatian would generally reduce to 
a narrow compass, you admitted not only poems, -‘in- 
scriptions, &c. never printed before, which he will 
sometimes supply you with, but likewise short literary 
dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks on 
authors ancient or modern, forgotten poems that deserve 
revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer's (i), worth pre- 
serving. By this method, your literary article, for so it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better recommended 
to the public than by low jests, awkward buffoonery, or 
the dull scuiTilities of either party. 

If such a correspondence will he agreeable to you, 
be pleased to inform me in two posts what the con- 
ditions are on which you shall expect it. Your late 
offer (-) gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. 

* f> 

(1 ) A Letter from the late Sir John Flover, in recommend- 
ation of the Cold Bath.” Gent. Mag. 1734, p. 197. This letter 
was probably sent by Johnson^hiinfielf . the Loefor, a very .short 
time before hi* death, pressed Mr. Nichols to give to the public 
some aecourii of tlj.e life and works of Sir John Flover, “ whose 
leaniing and piety, ’’ he .said, ‘Mleserve recording.^’ — See 7 1 ^. 
Ancc., vol. V. p. l§. — Sir Jonn FJoyer was born about the ycdt 
1640, and died in Jan- 1734, at Lichfield; where an origin, d 

S iortnut of hnn is jireserved. Bishop Hough, in a letter dnu-d 
Tuly 4. 1730, says, Sir John Floycr has been with me sou.c 
weeks; and all my neighbours are surprised to see a man d 
eighty-five, wdio has his memory, understanding, and all Ki** 
senses good, and seems (o labour under no infirmity. He is ot 
a happy temper, not to be moved with what he cannot reim d\ ; 
which, 1 really l^ielieve, has, m a great ineosure, hcljied to pres*. ! u- 
hi« health and jiroJong his days.” The excellent prelate 
himself, at the period of writing this letter, in his eightieth vear. j 

(9) A prize of fifty pounds for the best poem “On Jjifv, 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell.” See Gent. Mag vol.i* 
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]f you engage in any literary projects besides this 
paper, 1 have other designs to impart, if 1 could he 
secure from having others reap the advantage of what 
1 should hint. 

“ Your letter by being directed to S, Smith, io be 
left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 

reach 

Your humble servant." 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “ An- 
suc rod Dec. 2.” But whether any thing was done 
in <*oiisoqu(‘nce of it we are not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible 
to the influence of female charms. When at Stour- 
hiidge school, he was much enamoured of Olivia 
IJoyrl, a young quaker, to wdiom he WTote a ropy 
of verses, which I have not been able to recover(i) ; 


p .%0. [“ living,” says Dr. Johnson, “ but nvwjy acqviunted 

vvMh Mvalth, and thinking the influence of flft\ p(,iiiids very 
grt-at, C’ave expected the first authors of the kingdom to appear 
SIS competitors ; and oflered the allotment of the ])n/e to the 
Tiniversity. But, when the time cainc, no name \^as seen aniong 
the writers that had ever been seen before.” — .hifc ofCair, | 

(l) lie also wTote some ainatory versefi^ before he left Staf- 
iurdshire, which our author appears not tf have seen. They 
vMre addressed “to Miss Hickman, playing on the spinm.” At 
the back of this early poetical etruvsion, of which the original 
C(‘py, in Johnson’s handwriting, was obligingly communicated 
t(' me by Mr. John 'I’aylor, is the following attestation: — 
“ Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on iny mother, then 
Miss Iliekrnan, playing on the spinet. J. Turton.” Dr. 'i’lir- 
t< 11 , the physician, writer of this certificate, who died in April, 
l so<i, in h is’? 1st year, was born ni 1735. The verses in question, 
therefore, which have been printed in somt late editions of 
•lehnson’s poems, must have been written before that year. Miss 
Ilu'kman, it is believed, was a lady of Staffordshire. — Mai.onk. 
[She was, no doubt, the daughter of the friendly schoolmaster 
lit Stourbridge. See aiUc, p. 86. w.] 

VOL. I H 
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but with w licit facility and elegance ho couid warble 
the amorous lay, will appear from the following 
lioes which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund 
Hector : — 


TO A LADV, ON RECEIVING FROM HER A SPRlQ 
OF MYRTLE. 

’^rhat hopes, what terrors does thy gift create. 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ! 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 

('onsign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand ; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair. 

Now grants, and now rejects, a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 

111 myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 

'fhe myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

'J'he unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads : 

0 then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

Arifl ease tfie throbhings of an anxious heart ! 

Soon pmst this hough, as you shall lix his doom, 

Adorn Philandcr’h head, or grace his tomb.” (^) 

(l) ?rlrs. rio7/i gives the following account of this little com- 
]vi.iti<,n from Dr. Johnson’s own relation to her, on her en- 
qmiipg whether *it was rightly attrilniuHi to him • — “I think it 

now just forty yeats ago, that a young fellow had a sprig of 
luyrlJe given him by a girl he courted, and asked me to write 
him scjiiie verses that he might present her in return. I pro- 
TMised, hut forgot ; and when he called for his lines at the time 
agreed on, — ‘ Sit still moment,’ says J, ‘dear INlund, and [ 'll 
fet<-h them thee’ — so stejiped aside for live minutes, and tvrote 
the Ilollsen^e yon now keep such a stir ahour.” Anecdotes^ p. 34, 
In my first edition J was induced to doubt the authenticity of 
this account, hy the following nrciimslantial statement m a 
Jetler to me from Miss Seward, of Lichfield: —“1 htow those 
verses were addre(»-.ed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured 
of her in his boyisli days, two or three years before ho had seen 
her mother, Ins future n ife. He w rote them at ray grandfather’s, 
[iVIr. Ilimtei, the schoolmaster,] and gave them to Lucy in the 
jiresence of my mother, to whom he showed them on the in- 
stant. She used to repeat them to me, when 1 asked her for 
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His juvenile attachments to the fair sex wen , 
however, very transient ; and it is certain, that he 
formed no criminal connection whatsoever. Mr. 
Hector, who lived with him in his younger days in 
the utmost intimacy and social freedom, has assured 
me, that even at that ardent season his conduct was 
strictly virtuous in that respect ; and that, though 


lih l\‘rses J)r. Johnson gave her on a Spna cJ Mi/rlle, v'/iirk ht 
r al st'flen or begged from her bosom, ^\'c all know honest Liu*j 
j'o'tor to have been incapable of the mean vanity of a]>plying 
to ItiTself a compliment not intended for her.” Such was th;* 

] uiy’s statement, which I make no doubt she supposed to bt 
correct : hut it shows how dangerous it is to trust trio implicitly 
to traditional testimony and ingenious inferdnco ; for Mr. llec- 
•or has lately assured me that Mrs. Piozzi’s account is, in this 
uistancc, accurate, and that he was the person for whom John- 
son wrote those versos, w'hich have been erroneously ascribed li* 
Mr. Hammond. 1 am obliged, in so many instances, to notice 
Mrs. Ihozzi's inc(*rrectness of relation, that J gladly seize this 
opport unity of acknowledging, that however often, .she is not 
.ifways, inaccurate. 

riu* author having been drawn into a controversy witji Miss 
Anna Seward, in consequence of the preceding statfm lent (winch 
niav be found in the (ieiitlcman’s Magazine, vol. Iviii.aiul Iviv.), 
received tlie following letter from Mr. Kdmund Hector on the 
suljject : — 

» 

“ 1 )(',nr Sir, — T .ini sorry to seo you are enf^aged in altercation with s 
whii seems uiUMlhiiji to tw? ccihvincetl ol hci yrrots. Surely it would 
he more i, ^eiiiious to flcknowleilgc than to persevere Lately, in looking 
•tier >-orTic papcr'i I meant to burn, 1 found the on/tinal manuscript of rhe 
M 1 rile, w ith the date on it, 17;U, which I have enclosed • 

' J'Jie tiuc history (which I could swear to) is as follows : — Mr. Morgan 
tirivo^,, iiu* elder brother of a worthv clergyman near Jl.-ith, [the Rev. 
H cli.ird (iraves, author of the “ Spiritual (Juixote,’*] with whom I was 
.i'H|U w.iited upon a Indy in this neighbourhood, who, at parting, 

him llie branch He sliowetl it me, and wished mneh to return 
I tiii.|ilitiien( III verse. I applied to Johnson, who was wilii me, and m 
.lim it h.ill an liour dudaled tlie v<*rses, which I sent to my friend 1 most 
!'"l(‘uinlv ileclare, at that time, Johnson was an entire stranger totherorter 
I 'I 'il\ , and It was almost two years alter, that I ml^rodueed him to the 
ui iinaiiitanee of Porter, whom I bought my clothes or 

If \ou intend to convince this obstinate woman, and to exhibit to the 
public t' (• truth of ymir inrrative, you are at liberty to make what use voii 
pl’ tins bt.itemf'iit 1 hope >ou will pardon me for taking up so much 

Ol w.vii Mine Wishing sou /««///>.'! c//c/iccA' flwmas', T shall subscribe invse'f 
)oui oin.^cd humble servant, KHi'croii. Uirmiiigham, Jan 9 ri9'i 

II 2 
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he loved to exhilarate Ijimstdf with wine, he never 
knew^ him intoxicated but once.(*) 

In a mail whom religious education lias secured 
from licentious indulgences, the passion of love, 
when once it has seized him, is exceedingly strong ; 
being unimpaired by dissipation, and totally concen- 
trated in one object. This was experienced by 
Johnson, when he became the fervent admirer ot 
Mrs. Porter, after her first husband's death. Miss 
Porter told me, that when he was first introduced 
to her mother, his appearance was very forbidding : 
he was then lean and lank, so that his immense 
htriieture of bones was hideously striking to the eye, 
and tlie scars of the scrofula wiire dee{)ly visible. 
He also wore his hair, which was straight and stifl', 


(l) In 1735, INIi*. V/almesley endeavourert to procure John«t>n 
eu' ma-sfership oi‘ the grammar-school at Solihull, in Waiwick- 
s.iiire. ^ This and the cause of failure ap])ear by the fi i lowing 
curious lettel, addressed to Mr. Waliuesley, and preserved in 
the records of Pembroke College: — 

“ Solihull, ye 0(1 August, 17.‘J5. Sir, — T was favoiirod with yours of y« 
13th inst n. lUio time, but delerrcd anowenriK it til now, it t.ilscing up 
Home time tu infornic the Hcpofeob fof the school] of the contents thereof; 
and bcfoir they aould return an Answer, desiri^l some time to make 
enquiry of yc caracler of Mr Johnson, who all agree that he is an excellent 
scholar, and upon that Account dwervo* much better than to be school- 
master of Solihull, iliy tlien he has ttic caracter of being a very haughtv 
ill-natured gent, and yt he has such a way of diat(*rting his ftace (wl» 
th(nlgh^Je en’ot help) ye gent tnink »t may affh'it some young ladds , lor 
these two reasons he i.s n.»t approved on, yc late iniibter* Mr. Crompton's 
huffing the ftopofees being ad iii their memory. However we arc all ex- 
Btrcamlv obliged to you lor ti.inking of us, and for proposeing so good a 
schoUar, but more especially i-*, dear sir, your very humble servant, 
Hlnhv Grkswolp ” 

It was probably prior to this that an attempt to obtain the 
situation ol assistant in Mr. Budv/orthVs school, at Brewood, 
had also failed, apd for the same reasons. Mr. Budworth la- 
mented his haviiijr been under the neces.sity of declining: the 
engagement from an apprehension that the paralytic affection 
under which Johnson laboured might become the oinect of 
imitation or ridicule amongst his pupils. This anecdote Captain 
Budwortli, his grandson, confirmed to Mr. Nichols. — Choker. 
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and separated behind ; aad he often had, seemingly, 
convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, which 
tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. ( ’ ) 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his convers- 
ation, that she overlooked all these external disad- 
vantages, and said to her daughter, “ This is the 
most sensible man that 1 ever saw in my life.” 

Tliougli Mrs. Porter was double the age of Jolin- 
and her person and manner, as d(‘scribed to 
ino by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means ph*as- 
ing to others (^), sht^ must have had a superiority of 
understanding and talents ("*), as she certainly in- 


(] ) j. Johnson’s countenance, when in a f^oocl humour, was nijt 
rtjs.»}j;rce<ibJe — his face clear, his complexion and his 

features, not i!’~fornie(l, many ladies have thoiifrht they might 
nv>t lie unattractive when he was young. Much misrepresent- 
ation has prevailed on this subject. — Pfrcv.*] 

(S') Tliough there was a great disparity of years betw’een her 
and Dr. Johnson, she was not quite so old as she is liere repre- 
sented, being only at the tune of her marriage in lu^r fort’#.eighrh 
year, as appears by the following extract from the parish register 
of CJreat J*callnig, in I^eicestershire : — “ ^'\nno Doni. H>88-9, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of William Jervjs, Esq, and Mrs, Anne 
his wife, was born the 4th day of February and money baptized 
Idfh day of the same month, by Mr, Smith, if’urate of Little 
Peatbng. John Allen, Vicar.” — MALosf;. [Mr. Malone has 
given evidence that the fauiih' of Mrs, Johnson had once been 
possess(-<| of a considerable landed ]>ropert f at Gri^at Peatliug • 
so that there was no absurdity in the Doctor’s com memi^rati on, 
in her epiteph, of her stirps acnerosa.'^ 

( 3 ) That m Johnson’s eyes she W'as handsome, appears from 
the epitaph which he caused to be inscribed on her tombstone, 
not long before his owm death, and which will be found in a 
sii]>seqiient page, under the year 1752. — - Maloke. 

( 4) The follow ing account of Mrs. Johnson, and her family, 
IS copied from a paper, wTiften by Lady KnijMit, at Rome, and 
transmitted by her to Mr. Iloole, the translator of IVIetastasio, 
Ac. : — 

" Mrs W'illiam.s'6 account of Mrs .Tohnson was, that she ha<i a flood 
uiiclerstdiiiliiig, aiul great seiiMlnbty, hut luclmed to be satinca!. Ilei hrst 
bUftband died insolvent: her sons were much disgusted with her for he 

H 3 
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^pl^(‘d him ^ ith more than ordinary passion ; and 
»iie having signified her willingness to accept of liis 
hand, he went to Lichfield to ask his mother s con- 
sent to the marriage ; wddeh he could not but be 
conscious w^as a very imprudent scheme, both on 
account of tlicir disparity of years, and her want of 
fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew' too well tlio 
ardour of her son’s temper, and was too tender a 
parent to oppose his inclinations. 

1 know not for what reason the marriage cere- 
mony was not performed at Birmingham ; but a 
resolution was taken that it should be at Derby, for 
w hich place the bride and bridegroom st*t out on 
horseback, I suppose in very good humour. But 
though Mr. Topham Beaucl(*rk used archly to men- 
tion Johnson’s having told him, with much gravity, 
“ Sir, it was a love-marriage on both sidt's,” I ha\t 
had from my illustrious friend the follow ing carious 
acc(»uAt of Iheir journey to church upon the nuptial 
morn [9th July] : — “ Sir, sh^* had read tlie old 
romance-!, and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a t^omari of spirit should use her lover 


Boconfl rrtm.iPf’, perhaps bt*cau«^ they, beinf; stniggling to advanced 
Hi Ui'.o niwu.lit d lo think i>he had allied herselt' to a • ' who h.id 

ii*>f aii> vihihle iiMMiis of bo ng useful to them, however, ' I'waya re- 
tained her afl'oction lor them. Whilo they fDr. and Mrs, ,> »'i - ij resided 

in Oouph S((Utire, her son, the •■‘fficer, knocked at the door, aoU asked the 
maid, it her mistreso was at home She answered, ‘ Yes, sir j but she is 
sick m bed ’ — ‘01i,‘ says he, ‘ if ii’s ho, tell her that her son Jervis ralleil 
to know how she did ; ’ and was going away 'Jfie maid begged she iniglit 
run up to teU her unstress, and, without attending his answer, left him. 
Mrs John.ton, eniapti|^ed tf> hear her son was below, desired the maid to 
tell liiu) she longed to emhrai'e him When the maid descended, the gen- 
tleman was gone, and faior Mrs Johnson was much agitated by the adven- 
ture ■ It was the only tune hi’ ever made an effort to see her Dr. Johnson 
did all he could to console his wrife, but told Mrs, Williams, ‘ Her son i, 
uniformly undutitul , ho 1 com hide, like many other sober men, ho nnghc 
once III his life be drunk and m that ht nature got the better ot his pride.' ** 
Malonu 
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like a dog. So, sir, at first she tJ>ld me that I 
rode too fast, and she could not keep up with me ; 
and, when I rode a little slower, she passed me, and 
complained that I lagged behind. I was not to be 
made the slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin 
as I meant to end. 1 therefore pushed on briskly, till 
I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between 
two hedges, so I w^as sure she could not miss it ; and 
I contrived that she should soon come up with me. 
When she did, I observed her to bo in tears.’’ 

This, it must be alloAVod, was a singular beginning 
of connubial felicity : but there is no doubt, that 
Johnson, though he thus showed a manly firmness, 
j)r()ved a most affectionate and indulgent husband to 
tlie last moment of Mrs. Johnson’s life; and in his 
“ Prayers and Meditations,” wo find very remark- 
able evidence that his regard and fondness for her 
luiv^er ceased even after licr death. 

Ho now set up a private acad(‘iny, for^whieX ]>iir- 
pose he hired a large house, well siliiaUd near his 
native city. In the Gentleman’s Mapa/ine for 
1736(0 there is the following ad vert dement : — 

At EniAL, near Lichfield, in SfnjfFordshire,, younj 
gentlemen are hoarded and taught thm Latin and Greek 
languagefiy by SAaiunn Johnson.’' (^)| * 

(1) This project must huve been formed ])efore his marriage, 

for the advertisement appears in tlie Magazine for June and 
July, 1736. Is it not possible, that the obvious advantage of 
having a woman of experience to superintend an establishment 
of this kind may have contributed to a match so dis))roportionate 
in point of age f — Crokfr. • 

(2) [A view of “ Edial Hall, the residence of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson,” is given in Harwood’s History of Lichfield, 1809; 
where it is stated, that “ the house has undergone no material 
alteiaiion since it was inhabited bv this illustrious tenant.”] 

II 4- 
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But the only pupils that were put under his care 
were the eelebratecl David Garrick and his brother 
George, and a Mr. OfFely (*)j a young gentleman of 
good fortune, who died early. As yet, his name 
had nothing of that celebrity which afterwards com- 
manded the highest attention and respect of man- 
kind. Had such an advertisement appeared after 
the publication of his London, or his Rambler, or 
his Dictionary, how would it have burst upon the 
world ! with what eagerness would the great and 
the wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting 
their sons under the learned tuition of Samuel 
Johnson I The truth, how^ever, is, that he was not 
so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, 
and d conductor in learning by regular gradations, 
as men of inferior powers of mind. His own ae- 
qiiisitions had been made by hts and starts, by 
violent irruptions in the regions of knowledge ; and 
it eoirld no/ he expected that his impatience would be 
subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit 
him for a quiet guide to novices. The art of com- 
municating instruction, of whatever kind, is much 
to be valued ; and I have ever thought that those 
who devote themselves to this employment, and do 
their duty with 1 diligence and success, are entitled 
to very high respect from the community, as John- 
son himself often maintained. Yet I am of opinion, 

(l) [Son of Mr. Oftbly, of Whichenoure Park, in Stafford- 
shire, the ancient hiatjor of the Somervilles, held, like Dnnmow 
in Jiissex, by the memorable service of givmj^ a tlitch of bacon 
as a reward to any husband and wife who could say, that they 
never had had the least difference within the space of twelve 
months after marriage.-- Anuxhson.] 
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that the greatest abilities are not only not required 
for this office, but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson • 
beautiful remark, 

“ Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 

And teach the young idea how to shoot ! "'(0 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only 
by “ a mind at ease,” a mind at once calm and clear ; 
but that a mind gloomy and impetuous, like that of 
Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length of time in 
minute attention, and must be so frequently irritated 
by unavoidable slowness and error in the advances of 
scholars, as to perform the duty, with little pleasure 
to the teacher, and no great advantage to the 
pupils. (2) Good temper is a most essential re- 
quisite in a preceptor. Horace paints the character 
as bland : 

Ut pueris olim dant crustula hlavdi * 

Doctores, elernenta vclint ut discere prima.** (‘ ) 

Johnson w^as not more satisfied with his situation 
as the master of an academy, than wirfi that of the 
usher of a school ; we need not wdnder, therefore, 
that he did not keep hi.s academy ajove a yeaf and 

( 1 ) Thomson’s beautiful remark is just, only because the poet 
applies it to the first education of a child by its own fond parent^., 
and not to the drudgery of hired instruction in the advanced 
Bt^iges of learning. — Choker. 

(2) [A good schoolmaster minces his precepts for children to 
swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, th„. 
his scholars may go along with him. — F um.er.] 

(3) [“ As masters fondly soothe their boys to read ^ 

With cakes and sw'eetmeats — let us now proceed.*’ 

Francis. 1 
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a half. From Mr. Garrick’s account, he did not 
appear to have been profoundly reverenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth ges- 
ticulations, could not but be the subject of merri- 
ment to them ; and, in particular, the young rogues 
used to listen at the door of his bedchamber, ami 
peep through the key-hole, that they might turn 
into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness 
for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by the 
familiar appellation of Teity or Tetley, which, like 
Hetty or Hetsvy, is provincially used as a contraction 
for HUzahcth, her Christian name, but which to us 
seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her 
age and api)eiiraiice. Mr. Garrick described her to 
me as very fat, with a bosom of more 4;han ordinary 
protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, 
j)rorluced by thick painting, and increased by the 
liberal use of cordials ; flaring and fantastic in her 
dres.^ and ^fleeted both in her speech and her genenil 
behaviour. (^) 1 liave seen Garrick exhibit her, hv 
his excjjuisite talent of mimicry, so as to c\eite the 
heartiest burets of laughter; but he, probably, as is 
tlie case in all ‘such representations, considerably 
aggravated the picture 

TJiat Johnsov well knew’ the most proper course 
to be pursued in the instruction of youth is aiitlien- 
tically ascertiiined by the following paper (-) in his 

(1) [As Johnson kept Garrick much in awe when present, 
David, 'when his hack whs turned, repaid the restraint with ridi- 
cule of him and his dnlcinea, wluch should be read with great 
abatement. — Percy .] 

(2) That this crude Sketch for the arrangement of the lower 
classes of a grammar-school autheiLtically ascertains that John- 
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own handwriting, given about this period to a relation, 
and now in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : — 


rcheme for the classes of a grammar school. 

^^When the introduction, or formation of nouns 
and verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

CorderiuB by Mr. (Uarke, beginning at the same 
time to translate out of the introduction, that by this 
means they may learn the syntax. Then let them pro- 
ceed to Erasmus, with an English translation, by the 
same author. 

C'lass II. learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Justin, with the translation. 

N. B. The first class gets for tlieir part every 
morning the rules which they have learned before, and 
ill the afternoon learns the Latin rules of the nouns and 
verbs. They are examined in the rules which they 
have learned, every Thursday and Saturday. 

The second class does the same whilst they are 
in Eutropius ; afterwards their part is in the irregular 
nouns and verbs, and in the rules for nuiking* and 
scanning verses. "J'hey are examined as the first. 

“ CJass HI. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the morning, 
and (Uesar’s Commentaries in the afternoon, 

"" Practise in the Latin rules till they art perfect in 


Kon well knew the vwst 'proper course to Be pursued in the 
ntUructUm of youth,” is a bold and illogical assertion. It may 
o\en be doubted whetlier it is good as far as it goes, and whether 
the beginning with authors of inferior latiniti/, and allowing the 
assistance of li'anyl'iU/niSf he, indeed, the most proper course of 
classical instruction ; nor are we, while ignorant of the peculiar 
circumstances for which the paper was draw^ up, entitled to 
conclude that it contains Dr. Johnson’s mature and general 
'•cTitiinents on even the narrow branch of education to which it 
refers. Jndeoil, in the second paper, Johnson advises his friend 
n')t to read “ the latter authors till you are well versed in those 
of the purer ages.” — Ckuker. 
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them; aftenrards in Mr. I^eds'sC) Greek Grammar. 
Examined as before. Afterwards they proceed to Vir- 
gil^ beginning at the same time to write themes and 
verses^ and to learn Greek ; from thence passing on to 
Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. (-) 

I know not well what books to direct you tOj 
because' you have not informed me what study you will 
apply yourself to. I believe it will be most for your 
advantage to apply yourself wholly to the languages, 
till you go to the university. The Greek authors 1 
tliink it best for you to read are these : — 

Cebes. 

iElian. 

Lucian by Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Theocritus. 

Euripides. 

Thus you will be tolerably skilleil in all the dialects, 
beginning with the Attic, to which the rest must be 
referfed, «, 

In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
latter authors, till you are well versed in tliose of the 
purest ages ; as Terence, TuUy, Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, 
Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phiedrus. 

The greatest and most necessary task still remains, 
to attjtin a habit expression, without which knowledge 
is of little use. i This is necessary in Latin, and more 
necessary in English ; and can only be acquired by a 
daily imitation of the best and correctest authors. 

Sa31, Johnson.” 

O ) [ Hr. Edward J /cedes, head master of the grammar-school 
at Bury St. EdiAunds. | 

(2) Mr. Boswell has printed these as one paper ; but it seems 
clear that they are tmo separate schemes, the first for a school, 
the second for tlie individual studies of some young friei.d, — 
Ckokek. 


^ Attic. 

Ionic. 

Doric. 

Attic and Doric, 
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While Johnson kept his academy, there can be 
no doubt that he was insensibly furnishing his mind 
with various knowledge ; but I have not discovered 
that he wrote any thing except a great part of his 
tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder 
brother of David, told me that he remembered 
Johnson’s borrowing the Turkish History kim, 
in order to form his play from it When he had 
finished some part of it, he read what he had done 
to Mr. Walmeslcy, who objected to his having 
already brought his heroine into great distress, and 
asked him, “ How can you possibly contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity ?” Johnson, in sly 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of 
the court of wdiich Mr. Walmeslcy was registrar, re- 
plied, Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual Court I” 

Mr. Walrnesley, however, was well pleased with 
tliis proof of Johnson’s abilities as a dramatic writer, 
and advised him to finish the tragedy, and produce 
it on the stage. 

( 1 > [Of Knolles’s History of the Turks Johiyion says in the 
Uanibier; ‘*it displays all the excellences that narration can 
admit, and nothing could have sunk its idithor in obscurity, 
but the remoteness and barbarity of the people whose story he 
relati^.” No. 122. 4 , 

“ Old Knolles” said I^ord B>Ton, at Misso^nghi, a few weeks 
before his death, “was one of the first txM)ks that gave me plea- 
sure when a child; and I believe it had much influence on my 
fufiire wishes to visit the Levant, and gave, perhaps the orientid 
colouring which is observed in my poetry.” Works vol. ix. p. 141. 

“ The reverse of Johnson’s decision we conceive to be more 
just. Knolles owes his fame, in a great degree, to his subject. 
I’fie young imagination of Byron is said to have been strongly 
excited by the kindling p^es of this historian : w'e .suspect, 
however, that it was the Turkish character, its stern vigour, 
and its imposing and .somewhat mysterious dignity, even, per- 
haps the haughty and ferocious visages m their nobJc and 
picturesque costume, which struck the congenial mind of the 
poet.”— Quarterly Review, vol, xlix. p. 28.7.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

1737—1738. 

Joimaon goes to London with David Garrick, — Takes 
Lodgings in E fleeter Street, — Retires to Greenwich^ 
and proceeds with Irene!* — Projects a Translation 
of the History of the Council of Trent, — Returns to 
Lichfield, and finishes Irene!* — Removes to Lon-- 
don with his Wife. — Becomes a Writer in the Geru 
tinmans Magazine. 

•foil NS ON now thought of trjong his fortune in 
^ Loudon- the groat liehi of genius and exertion, 
wIk'iv talents of every kind have the fullest scope 
and tlio highest encouragement. It is a memorahle 
eireiyustance, that his pupil, David Garrick, went 
tlnthor at the same tinH*(*), with intent to complete 

(1) Hoth of them used to talk pleasantly of this their first 
journey to LoiyUm. Garrick, evidently meaniii<; to einliellish 
a little, said one day in my hearing, “ We rode and tied,” A nd 
the llishop of Kilialoc (Dr, Darnard) informed me, that at 
another time, when Johnson and Garrick were dining together 
in a jrrelty large fompany, Johnson humorously asceitaining 
tne chronology of something, expressed himself thus : — “ That 
was the year when 1 came to London with two-jicnce halfpenny 
in my pocket.” Gamck overhearing him, exclaimed, “ LhV 
what do yoii say? with two-pence haltpenny in your ])ockct?” — 
Johnson. “ Why, yes; when 1 came with two-pence halfpenny 
m rny pocket, and thou, Davy, with three- halfpence in thine.^' 

— IIOSWKI.I.. 

This 7Hay havd'becn said in raillery, but could not have been 
true. Indeed, Boswell, in the next page, acknowledges th:it 
Johnson had a little money at his arrival; but, houever that 
may be, Garrick, a young gentleman coming to town, not ii-s an 
adventurer, but to complete his education and prepare for the 
bar, could not have been in Mich indigent circumstances.— 
CaOKEA. 
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hi.? education, and follow the profession of the law, 
from which he was soon diverted by his deciaed 
prefcicnce for the stage. 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men 
to the metropolis was many years afterwards noticed 
III an allegorical poem on Shakspeare’s mulberry 
tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious author of 
‘‘ The Tears of Old-May-day.” (*) 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson an 
eminent mathematician and master of an acaUemy, 
by the following letter from Mr. Walinesley : — 

Lktifr 2. TO THE REV. MR. COLSON. 

“ Lichfii'ld, March 2. I7S7. 

Dear Sir, — I had the favour of yours, and am 
extremely oblif^*d to you ; but I cannot say I had a 
<;reater affection for you upon it than 1 had before, 
being long since so much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendship, as by your many excellent ar^l valuable 

M ) I Edward Lovibond was a gentleman of fortune, residing 
af Hampton, whose works w-erc little known in Ins own day, and 
'ire now quite neglected, though Dr. Anderson Ras intn*’duccd 
tlitMo into the Scotch edition of the British P«ts. Accoiding to 
the information of Mr. Chalmers, he was a direct .'r of the East 
India Company. lie died in 1773. J ^ 

(2) [The Rev. John Colson became, in first master or 

the tree-school at Rochester. In 1739, he was ai>pointed Lu- 
casian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge; and died in 
December, 1759. “Mrs. Piozzi,” observes Mr. Ooker, “has 
stated, tliatthe character of Gclulus^ in the 24111 ILunbJer, wils 
meant to represent Mr. Colson; but this may be doubted, for, 
as lAIr. Colson resided constantly at Rochester pll liis removal 
to Cdinbruige, it js not likely that Mr. Walmesley’s letter could 
produce any intercourse or acquaintance between him and 
Johnson : and it appears, from Davies’s Life of Garrick (vol. i, 
0. 14.), a w’ork revised by Johnson, that Mr. ('olson’s character 
i^ould have no resemblance to the absurdities of Gehdus."] 
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qualifications ; ancl^ <$an of ray own, it would 

be my ambition, |n|^i|^lj^W/iKnding him to the univet- 
eity, to dispose of gentleman is. 

He, and another li^hbo&bf mine, one Mr. Sal 
muel Johnson, set out this morning for London together, 
Davy Garrick to be with you early the next week, and 
Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, and to see 
to get himself em|iloyed in some translation, either 
from the Latin oi the French. Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn out 
a fine tragedy-writer. If it should any way lie in your 
way, doubt not but you would be ready to recommend 
and assist your countryman, 

<5* Walmesley." 

How he employed himself upon his first coming 
to London is not particularly known. (^) 1 never 

heard that he found any protection or encouragement 
by the means of Mr* Colson, to whose academy 
David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, 
thatf Mr. yValmesley gave him a letter of introduction 
to Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote 
some things for him ; but I imagine this to be a mis- 
take, for I have discovered no trace of it, and I am 
pretty sure hc« told me, that Mr. Cave was the first 
publisher by whom his pen was engaged in London. 

rie had a little money when he came to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest manner. 
His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, 

O ) One curious anecdote was communicated by himself to 
Mr. .John NicRols, Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on being in- 
formed by him that his intention was to get his livelihood aa an 
author, eyed his robust frame attentively, and, with a significaiit 
look, said, ** You had better buy a porter’s kpot.” He, however, 
added, ** Wilcox was one of my best friends.** 
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a staymaker, in Exeter Street, adj^mning Catharine : 
Street, in the Strand,. “ I dined/* said he, very 
well for eight-pence, with very good company, at the 
Pine- Apple in New Street, just by. Several of them 
Jiad travelled. They expected to meet every day ; 
but did not know one another’s names. It used to 
cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I 
had a cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for a 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so that I was 
quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for they » 
gave the waiter nothing.” (') 

He at this time, 1 believe, abstained entirely from 
fermented liquors : a practice to which he rigidly 
conformed for many years together, at different 
periods of his life. 

(1 ) Painful as it is to relate, I have heard Dr. Johnson a'^sert, 
that he subsisted himself, for a considerable space of time, iqu'u 
the scanty pittance of four-pence haifjieiiny per day. — Cum- 

lU'lll.ANl). 

(2) At this time Ins abstinence from wine may, jierlHips, be 
attributed to poverty, but in his subsequent life he was restrained 
from that indulgence by, as it appears, moial, oi rather medical, 
considerations. He jirobably found by experience that wine, 
though it dissi]iatcd for a moment, yet eventually aggravated 
the hereditary disease under which he sutfei cd*; and perhaps it 
niiw have been owing to a long course cf abstinence, tJiat his 
nilntal health seems to have been better in the latter than in the 
earlier portion of his life, lie says iu hi*., J layers and Metli- 
tations, j). 73., “ Ky abstinence from wine and suppers I ob- 
tained sudden and great relief, and hall freedom of mind 
restored to me ; which I have wanted for all this year, without 
being able to find any means of obtaining it.” Sec also Sept. 10. 
1773. Selden had tlie same nolion ; for being consulted by a 
person of quality, whose imagination was strangely disturbed, 
he advised him “not to disorder himself with eating or drinkings 
to cat very little siqiper, and say his jirayers duly when he went 
to bed; and I (Selden) made but little question but he would 
be well in three or four days.” — Table Talk, p. 17. These re- 
marks are important, because deprei^sion of spirits is too edten 
treated on a contrary system, from ignorance of, or iiiattentioa 
to, what may be its real cause. — Ckoksk. 

VOL, \ 1 
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His OfelluSj in the Art of Living in London ('), 
I have heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom 
he knew at Birmingham, and who had practised his 
own precepts of economy for several years in the 
British capital. He assured Johnson, who, I sup- 
pose, was then meditating to try his fortune in Lon- 
don, but was apprehensive of the expense, “ that 
thirty pounds a year was enough to enable a man to 
live there w ithout being contemptible. He allowed 
ten pounds for clothes and linen. He said a man 
might live in a garret at eighteen -pence a w^eek ; iew 
people would enquire where he lodged ; and if the} 
did, it was easy to say, ^ Sir, I am to be found iu 
such a place/ By spending three-pen c(‘ in a coffee- 
house, he might be for some hours every day in vor} 
good company ; he might dine for sixpence, break- 
fast on bread and milk for a penny, and do w itlicmr 
supper. On clean-shirt-day he went a])road, and 
jmid ^isits^’ I have heard him more than once ta/<k 
of his frugal friend, whom he recollected with est(H‘ni 
and kindness, and did not like to have one smile at 
the recital. ^ This man,’’ said he, gravely, “ was a 

w 

n ) [“ Quae virtuf ct quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo, 

(Nfo meus hie sermo; sed quae pr.Tcei>it OlVllus, 
Rustieus, Lbnonnis sapiens, crassoque jVIinerva,) 
Discite, non inter lances inensaque nitentes,” 

, Huh, Sat* ii. lib. 11 
“ What, and how great, the virtue and the art 
To live on little with a cheerful heart, 

(A doctrine sage, but, truly, none of mine,) 

Let’s taW;, my friends, but talk before we dine." 

PoPK, 

The Ofellusof Horace was an honest countryman, wh«)se pa 
trimony had been seized by Ainrustus, and given to one of tiie 
i^ldiers that had served against Hrutus and CasMus.) 
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vei7 sensible man, who perfectly understood common 
;ifiairs ; a man of a great deal of knowledge of the 
world, fresh from life, not strained through books. 
He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. 
I'inding himself master of so much money, he set off 
for West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. He 
ivturned the horse, and probably the ten pounds too, 
.iiter lie had got home.” 

C onsidering Johnson’s narrow circumstances in the 
early part of his life, and particularly at the i’ terest- 
iiig era of his launching into the ocean of London, 
It is not to be wondered at, that an actual instance, 
[)ivn ed by experience, of the possibility of enjoying 
ilie intellectual luxury of social life upon a vory 
Miiall iiiconie, should deeply engage his attention, 
and be c\er recollected by him as a circumstance of 
much importance. He amused himself, I remember. 
i»\ computing liow much more expense was abso- 
bin [y in‘c(‘ssarv to live upon the same scale|Wdth VJiat 
V. Inch his friend described, wlien the value of money 
^^as diminished by tlie progress of commerce. It 
may b(* estiinati'd that double the money might now 
uiih difficulty be sufficient. * 

Amidst this cold obhcurity, there wras one briljiant 
nrciimstance to cheer him; he w^as acquainted 
''ith Mr. Henry flervey(*), one of the branches of 

(1) The lion. Henry Hervey, third son of the first Earl of 
Ih-Ktol, quitiod the anny and took orders. He married a •JisU r 
of Sir Thomas Aston, by whom he got the Aston Estate, and 
dSMimed the name and arjiis of that liimily. — Boswfll. 

’’dr. Ilervoy’s aemuuntance and kindness .Tohnsoii probably 
owed to his friend Walmesley. Hervev and Walmeslcy it will 
be recollected, married tw'o sisters C!koker. 
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the noble family of that name, who had been quar- 
tered at Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had 
at this time a house in London, where Johnson was 
frequently entertained, and had an opportunity of 
meeting genteel company. Not very long before 
his death, he mentioned this, among other particu- 
lars of his life, which he was kindly communicating 
to me ; and lie described this early friend “ Harry 
Hervey,*’ thus ; “ He was a vicious man('), but very 
kind to me. If you call a dog Hekvey I shall love 
him.” 

He told me he had now written only three acts of 
Jiis Irene, and tliat he retired for some time to 
lodgings at Greenwich, where he proceeded in it 
somewhat further, and used to compose, walking in 
the Park ; but did not stay long enough at that place 
to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from 
him to Mr, Edward Cave, which, as a link in the 
chain of his literary history, it is proper to insert : — 

Letter 3. ^ TO MR. CAVE. 

« 

“ Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
f * Church Street, July JSl. 1737. 

Srri, — IT^vieg observed in your papers very un- 
common offers of encouragement to men of letters, I 
have chosen, being a etranger in London, to communi- 
cate to you the following design, which, 1 hope, if you 
join in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

(l) For the oxre^.ses which Dr. Johnson characterises as 
vicious, Mr. Hervey was, probably, as much to be pided as 
blamed. He was vcri/ ffcccreinc.— C roker. 
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"The History of the Council of Trent (•) having 
been lately translated into French^ and published with 
large notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of that 
book is so much revived in England^ that, it is pre- 
sumed, a new translation of it from the Italian (^), 
together with Le Courayer*s notes from the French, 
could not fail of a favourable reception. 

" If it be answered, that the History is already in 
JOnglish, it must be remembered, that there was the 
same objection against I^e Courayer*s undertakings with 
this disadvantage, that the French had a version by one 
of their best translators, whereas you cannot read three 
pages of the English history without discovering that 
tlie style is capable of great improvements ; but whether 
those improvements are to he expected from this at- 
tempt, you must judge from the specimen, which, if 
you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your ex- 
amination. 

" Suppose the merit of die versions equal, we may 
hope that the addition of the notes will turn the 
balance in our favour, considering the reputation of the 
annotator. i 

" lie pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if 
you are not willing to engage in this scheme ; and ap- 
point me a day to wait upon you, if yoi> are. 1 am. 
Sir, your humble servant, Sf-u. Johnson.” 

It should seem from this letter, though subscribed 
with his own name, that he had riot^yet been intro- 
duced to Mr. Cave. We shall presently see what 
done in consequence of the proposal which it 
contains. 

(1) [The celebrated work of Father Paul SJrpi.J 

(2) This proves that Johnson had now acquired Italian; 
probably directed to that study by the volume of Petrarch (men- 
tioned p. 55.), the latter part of which contained his Italian 
rot‘»«s — Ckoker. 

I 3 
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In the course of the summer he returned to Lich* 
held, where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there ho 
at last finished his tragedy, which was not executed 
with his rapidity of composition upon other occasions, 
but was slowly and painfully elaborated. A few 
days before his death, while burning a great mass of 
paj>ers, he picked out from among them the originai 
unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose 
favour a copy of it is now in my possession. It con- 
tains fragments of the intended plot, and speecho.': 
for the different persons of the drama, partly in iht 
raw materials of prose, partly worked uj) into verse ; 
as also a variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The 
handwriting is very difficult to be read, even by 
those who were best acquainted with Johnson's mode 
of penmanship, which at all times was very particu- 
lar. The^King having graciously accepted of this 
manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made 
a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordtired to be 
bound up with the original and the printed ti*agedy; 
and the volume is deposited in the King’s library,(*) 
flis llajosty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to 
take a copy of ft for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, 
and happy expressions ; and of the disjecta wernhrn 
scattered throughout, and as yet unarranged, a good 
dramatic poefc might avail himself with considerable 

(1) [The library of Kin" George Til. now forms, bv the 
iminilicent (lonafion of his son, George IV., part or the great 
national collection in the llritish Museum.] 
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adv^antage. I shall give my readers some specimens 
of different kinds, distinguishing them by the italic 

rliaracter. 

Xor think to my, here will I stop, 

Jli‘re will I pe the limits of transgression. 

Nor farther tempt the avengmg rage of heaven. 

When guilt like this once harbours in the breast. 

Those holy beings, whose unseen direction 
(r aides through the vnaze of life the steps of man, 

Fig the detested mansions of impiety, 

And qtfft their charge to horror and to ruin.** ' 

A sinoll part only of this interesting admonition is 
])ri*.s<irvo(l ill the play, and is varied, I think, not to 
a<l vantage : — 

The Konl once tainted with so foul a crime, 

No more shall glow with friendship's hallow'd 
Those holy beings whose superior care 
tiuides erring mortals to the paths of virtue. 

Affrighted at impiety like thine, ^ 

Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin," 

I feel th£ soft infection 
Flush in my cheek, and wajider in mp veins. 

Teach me the Grecian arts of soft persuasion. 

Sure this is love, which heretofor% / conceived the 
dreMni of idle maids, and wanton poets,** 

“ Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of 
Greece, signs which heaven must by another miracle 
enable us to understand, yet might it be foreshown, by 
tokens no less certain, by the vices which always bring 
it on.** 


ardour, 
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This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself 
as follows : — 

Leontius. 

" That power that kindly spreads 

"I'lic clouds, a signal of impending showers. 

To warn the wandering linnet to the shade, 
lleheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

Dembtihus. 

“ A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 

A fwble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles. 

Ami all the maladies of sinking states . 

IFhen public villany, too strong for justice, 

Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

C-an brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

AThich cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 

AV^hen some neglected fabric nods beneatli 
'i’he weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 

( )r wf#J<e the dead, to warn us of its fall ? " 

Mahomet (to Irene). I have tned theCy and 
joy to find that thou deservest to he hved by Mahomet^ 
— with a mtud great as Ms own. Sure, thou art an 
error of nature, a^id an exception to the rest of thy sex, 
and art immortal ; for sentiments like thine were nether 
to sink into nothing, I t/tovght all the thoughts of the 
fair had been to s^ect the graces of the day, disjme the 
colours of the flaunting { flowing^ robe, tune the voice 
and roll the eye, place the gem, choose the dress, and add 
new roses to the fading cheek, but — sparkling** 

TJius in the 'tragedy : — 

Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 

Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face ; 
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I thought^ forgive niy fair, the noblest aim. 

The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces cf the day, 

I'o tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 

Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 

And add new roses to tlie faded cheek.” 

I shall select one other passage, on account of 
tlie doctrine which it illustrates. 

IuBWB observes, that the Supreme Being will accept 
of virtue, u^hatever outward circumstances it mog be 
accompanied with, and may he delighted with varieties oj 
worship : but is answered, That variety cannot affect 
fJiat Being, who, infinitely happy in his own perfections^ 
wants no eorterual gratifications ; nor can infinite truth 
he delighted with falsehood; that though he may guide 
or pity those he leaves in darkness, ha abandons those 
who shut their eyes against the beams of day f 

Johnson's residoiioe at Lichfield, on his return to 
it at this time, was only for three montlis ; apd as 
1 h! had as yet soon but a vsniall part of Ae wonders 
of the metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. 
He related to me [Sept. 20. 1773,] |he following 
minute anecdote of this period : — “ In the last age, 
wlien my mother lived in London, there were two 
sots of people, those w ho gave the wall, an(2 those 
wdio took it ; the peaceable and the quarrelsome. 
When I returned to Lichfield, after having been in 
London, my mother asked me, whether I was one of 
those who the wall, or those w ho took it. Now 
it is fixed that every man keeps to the right ; or, i : 
one is taking the wall, another yields it ; and it fe. 
f'ever a dispute." 
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He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson ; 
but her daughter, who had lived with them at Ediah 
was left with her relations in the country. His 
lodgings were for some time in Woodstock Street, 
near Hanover Square, and afterwards in Castle Stroei, 
near Cavendish Square. As there is something plea- 
singly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 
through all his dilfercnt habitations, I shall, before 
this work is concluded, present my readers with an 
exact list of his lodgings and houses, in order of time, 
which, ill placid condescension to my respectful 
curiosity, he one evening [Oct. 10. 1779,] dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at 
each. Ill the progress of his life I shall have occa- 
sion to mention some of them as connected with 
particular incidents, or with the writing of particular 
jiarts of liis works. To some, this minute attention 
may appear trifling ; but when we consider the punc- 
tilious- exactness with which the difFert‘nt houses in 
which Milton resided have been traced by the writeis 
of his life, a synilar enthusiasm lua^ be pardoned in 
tiie biograplicr of Jolmson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he tliought, 
completely finished and fit for the stage, he was very 
desirous that it should be brought forward. Mr. 
Peter Garrick told me, that Jolmson and he went 
together to the Fountain tavern, and read it over, 
and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the 
patentee of Drury Lane theatre, to liave it acted at 
his house ; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, 
probably Tiecause it was not patronised by some man 
of high rank ; and it was not acted till 174*9, when 
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his friend David Garrick was manager of that 
theatre. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, begun and car- 
ried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of 
Sylvanus Urban, y had attracted the notice and 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before 
he came to London as an adventurer in literature, 
lie told me, tliat when he first saw St John’s 
Gate, the place where that deservedly popular mis- 
cellany was originally printed, he “ beheld it with 
reverence.” (*) I suppose, indeed, that every young 
author has had the same kind of feeling for the 
magazine or periodical publication which has first 
entertained him, and in which he has first had an 
opportunity to see himself in print, without the 
risk of exposing his name. I myself recollect such 
impressions from the Scots Magazine, which was 
begun at Edinburgh in <he year 1739, and has 
Ix'cn ever conducted with judgment, a<jcura(^y, and 
T)ropricty. (-) 1 yet cannot help thinking of it with 


(1) If, as Ml. Boswell supposes, Johnson locked at St., John’s 
Gau* as the prin ring-office of Cave, surely a less einjihatical 
tenu than revarcitre would have been more just. The Genlle- 
man’s Magazine had been, at this time, but six years before the 
public, and its contents were, untilJohnson himself coatribiitcd 
to improve it, enlitJed to Any thing rather than reverence; but it 
IS much more probalile that Johnson’s reverence was excited by 
the recollections connected with the ancient gate itself, the Iasi 
relic of the once extensive and magnificent priory of tlie 
heroic knights of the order of St, John of Jerusalem, siip- 
[iressed at the dissolution, and destroyed by successive dilapi- 
liations. Its last prior, Sir William Weston, though compensated 
with the annual pension (enormous in tlwfse ^ys) of 1000/., 
• bed of a broken heart, on A scciisi on-day, 1540, the very day 
the house was suppressed. — Choker. 

(2) [The Scots Magazine, particularly valuable under the 
years 1745-G, &c. for its details of the expedition of Prince 
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an affectionate refijard. Johnson has dignified the 
Gentleman’s Magazine by the importance with which 
he invests the life of Cave ; but he has given it still 
greater lustre by the various admirable essays which 
he wrote for it 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends 
to make a complete list of his writings, and talked 
of doing it, I believe with a serious intention that 
tlu\y sliould all be collected on his own account, he 
put it off from year to year, and at last died without 
having done it perfectly. I have one in his own 
handwriting, which contains a certain number ; I 
indeed doubt if he could have remembered every 
one of them, as they were so numerous, so variou.N, 
and scattered in such a multiplicity of unconnected 
]niblications ; nay, several of them published under 
the names of other persons, to whom he liberallj 
contributed from the abundance of his mind. VVe 
must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 
from occasiinaJ iiifonriation given by him to his 
Iriends, and partly from internal evidence. (*) 

His first porforinance in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, which for many years was his principal source 


Charles Edward Stefiarv, and in subsequent times enlivened 
with the onguial essay.«» of many eminent persons, has been for 
some years past discontinued. 1835.] 

(l) While, in the course of my narrative, I enumerate his 
ventings, I shall take care that my readers shall not be left to 
viaver in doubt, between certainty and conjecture, v/ith regard 
to their authenticity; and, for that purpose, shall mark nith an 
asierisk(*) those which lie acknowledged to his friends, and 
with a Uaffger (f ) those which are ascertained to be his by inter- 
nal evidence. When any other pieces are ascribed to him, 1 
shall give my reasons. 
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of employment and support, was A copy of Latin 
verses, in March, 1738, addressed to the editor in so 
happy a style of compliment, that Cave must have 
been destitute both of t^te and sensibility, Lad he 
not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad Uhbanum. * 

Urbane, riullis fesse laboribus, 

Urbane, nuUis victe caluinniis, 

Cui fronte sertum in erudita 
Perpetuo viret et virebit ; 

Quid inoliatur gens iinitantium^ 

Quid ct minetur, solid tus paruin, 

Vacare solis perge Musis, 

Juxta animo studiisque felix. 

Lingua procads plumbea spicula, 

Fidens, superb6 frange silontio ; 

Victrix per obstantes catervas 
Sedulitas aniniosa tendet. 

intende nervos, fortis, inanibus ' 

Itisuriis olim nisibus annuli ; 

J n tend e jam nervos, habebis , 

Parti dpes opere Camoenas. 

Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 

Quani quit severis ludicra jungerc 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis* 

Utiiibus recreare mentem. 

Texente nyniphis serta Lycoride, 

Kosie ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulget • ^ 

il^thereis variata fuels. (‘) S. J. 

(l) A translation of this Ode, by an unknown rorrespondent, 
appeared m the Magazine for the month of May following : — 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave 
a regular coadjutor in his magazine^ by which he 
probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. At what 
time, or by what means, he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge both of French and Italian, 1 do 
not know ; but he was so well skilled in them, as to 
be sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part 
of his labour which consisted in emendation and im- 
provement of the productions of other contributors, 
like that employed in levelling ground, can be per- 
ceived only by those who had an opportunity of eom- 


** Hail, Urban , uidefatigablp man, 

Unwearieil yet by all thv usefUl toil; 

Whom num’rouH slanderers assault in vain ; 

Whom no base Cdluiniiy can put to foil. 

But still the laurel on tby learned brow 
Flounslies fair, and shall* for ever grow,'* &c. &c 

['Hie following less vapid translation, attributed by .Mi. Ni- 
chols to Mr. Jackson of Canterbury, appeared in tlic cl 
JohiiMinN death, 1784 : — 

** Urban, whom neither toil profound 

Fatigues, nor calumnies o'erthrow j — 

The wreath, thv learned brows around, 

Stnl grows, and will for ei^er grow. 

Of rivals let no cares infi^t, 

Of what they threaten or proiwrej 

Blest irLthyself, thy projects blest. 

Thy Rburs still let the muses ^hare. 

The leaden sfiaits which folly throws. 

In Silent dignity despise : 

Superior o’er opposing lOOs, 

* Thy vigorous diligence shall rise. 

Exert thy stfen^’h, each vain design. 

Each rival «oon shall thou disdain ; 

Arise, for ^ thy tai^k to join, 

Approach the musce’ fav’rlng train. 

How gratefb] to each muse the page, 

Where grave with sprightly themes are joliiVi) 

And useful levities engage. 

And recreate the weaned mind 

Thus the pale violet to the rose 

Adds besiify ’midst the garland's diet} 

And thus the changidiil rainbow throws 
its varied '-pleudours o’er the skies. ”3 ' 
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paring the original with the altered copy. What we 
certainly know to have been done by him in this 
way was the debates in both houses of Parliament, 
under the name of “ The Senate of Lilliput,” sonie- 
tiiues with feigned denominations of the several 
speakers, sometimes with denominations formed of 
the letters of their real names, in the manner of what 
is called anagram, so that they might easily be de- 
ciphered, Parliament then kept the press in a kind 
ol’ mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have 
recour.-e to such devices. In our time it has acquired 
an unrestrained freedom, so that tlie people in all 
parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact 
report of the actual proceedings of their represent- 
atives and legislators, which in our constitution is 
Iiiglily to be valued ; though, unquestionably, there 
ha-^of late been too much reason to complain of the 
pelulance with which obscure scribblers have pre- 
sumed to treat men of the most respectable character 
and situation. f 

This important article of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine* v\as, for several years, executed by Mr. William 
(jutbrie, a man w'ho deserves to be^ respectably re- 
<t()rdtHl in the literary annals of this country. He 
V as descended of an ancient family in Scotland''; but 
having a small patrimony, and bein^ an adherent of 
tlif* unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept 
of any office in the state ; he therefore came to Lon- 
deu. and employed his talents and learning as an 

aurlior by profession.” His writings in history, 
criticism, and politics, had c'>nsiderable merit. (') 

(l) How Tiaiirh jMH’try he w»*oie, I ) ‘»o< ; luit h(' in- 

fonned me that he was the author ot’ the btauufui little piece, 
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He was the fir&t English historian who had recourse 
to that authentic Source of information, the Parlia- 
mentary Journals ; and such was the power of his 
politicai pen, that, at an early period, government 
thought it worth their while to keep it quiet by 
a pension (•), which he enjoyed till his death 
Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life 
should be written. The debates in Parliament, which 
were brought home and digested by Guthrie, whose 
memory, though surpassed by others who have since 
followed him in the same department, was yet very 
quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision ; and, after some time, when Guthrie 
had attained to greater variety of employment, and 
the speeches were more and more enriched by the 
accession of Johnson’s genius, it was resolved that 
he should do the whole himself, from the se^jity 
notes furnished by persons employed to attend in 
mtk houses of Parliament' Sometimes, however, as 
Ce himaelS' told me, he had nothing more communi- 
jcated to him than the names of the several speakers, 
and the paFt which they had taken in the debate. 


“ Tht Ettfrlc and Robin Redbreast,” in the collection of poems 
entitled, “ I’he Union,” though it is there said to be written l)y 
Alexander Scott, fiefore the year 1600. 

(l) [See, in D'lsraeli'S’ " Calamities of Authors,” vol. i. p. 5., 
a letter from Guthrie to the minister, dated June 3. 1762, statiiyr, 
that a pension of 200/. a year hati been “ regularly and quarterly ” 
^d him, ever since the year 1745-6; and offering to serve h>s 
Majesty, under the minister's “future patronage and protection, 
with greater zeal, if possible, than ever,” Guthrie was born at 
Brechin, in 1708, and died in 1770.] 
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Cave rekkU'Op EnikoHm^^ Sum^ 

ta chtain ^ ^ 4nf#. ^ 

mended hp JPef4 to Emi Oowe^, — T^e l>art » Le$^ 
an hie Beka^. ~ B^^(fine ^ TmuUti&n qf Fathr 
Paul Sarpfe Bi^Mf^^P^bii^ee 4 Compile 
VtndiaaUm ^ dee ^e^ntmv qf the — md 

“ Manmr Narfal(ddn0$*^ Note to Riad^aHU 
eon cm&Brning Idut^ ^ ChoruHineth AnmdoUe* ^ 
Writes the Bebates \n Purliamefit, under the J)i&~ 
guise of the Semte ofLiWputr 

Thus was Johnson employed during^ aome^of the 
best years of his lif^ as a mere literary If |>oorer for 
gain, not glory,” solely to obtain an honest support. 
He, however, indulged himself in fi^*;asional littb 
sallies, which the IVetich so happily expreifew by the 
term jeusc iPesprk^ and which will T>e notieid in their 
order, in the progress of this worh. • 

But what first displayed his trsmsoendent poweis, 
and ‘*gave the world assurance of the man,” was 
his “ London, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal;” which came out in May this year^ 
and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of whicii 
will for ever encircle his name. Boileau had imitated 
the same satire with great success, applying it to 

VOL. I. K • 
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w91intiify «fv«ry 
h^ iBi ipiteH es^pdyied hf ike English 
/wi^nhL^i) OlcUMI %i& Min Mta|ed it, and 
it to a& eon. 

: nor to pmve, that g»eai ^voiy ngo, and in 

omy country^ <wijil IVimilli ai^iSar topics of satire. 
Wh^er Joi^on had peetioualjr read OUbam^e imi* 
tation (^)i 1 do not kn^; bat it ia ^ot a little ne- 
inarkaMe, lhat there Is adaroely any eoineidenee 
found betureen iUk/e t«ro per^itiojlflii^^ ihough upon 
the very aame dtil^ehh l!!hd only distances are, 
in deseribing Lon<hm as the sM of foreign worth* 
lessness : — 


die odiifmm tthare^ 

Where Fiance does all her d|di and ordore p<mr«** 

Oldbam. 

The common ohote of Paris and of Rome." 

JpBNSON. 

( t ) It IS hai^y fair to eom]Miro the poams In this hostile way 
Boi lean's wasu tnfire batjknc^ cotnplainmg of, or latching at, 
the personal dangeSB Slid inconveniences of' Pans. JohnsonN 
object was to taftinse the moral depravity of a great city, 
CaoKSR. * 

(2) [John Oldham> whose Sadres against the Jesuits gained 
him the appdlation of ^ the Engtndi Juvenal,” was born jn 1659^ 
and die<^ in 1683, in his thirti^h year. At one period of his 
lifb he was a perfect votary of the bottle. In a letter (now m 
the Bodleian LibfSEi^’) wntuni by him to one of his companums* 
after he had retired fyoaa London, ho says, Thou Imowest, 
Jack, there was never a imre unconcumed coxcomb than my- 
self once ; but experience and thinking have made me quit that 
humour. 1 think virtue and sobriety (how much soever the 
men of wit may turn ’em into ridiciue) the only measures to 
be hapfiy, and iicUave the feast of a good conscience the best 
treat thnt can make a true epicure. I find I retain all the 
brii^ndss^ aenness, and gaiety 1 had, but purged from the dross 
and lees of debauchery , and am as meny as ever, though not 
SO mad.**] 
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And, 
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cf 


No ^ ^ ' 

All ideiii# ^ , 

. \ * #OBW^. 


The pe*ctieu]lA9r<s wldch OMham Uo cdUeoied, liq^ 
as e 4 diihiti% the hpm»ta of and of 4 o 

times, eoiit»«s^irifh bolter da]r% me ^dhfenH iMi» 
those of J^ioK^abd jn g#9^i^%eU ohoaen, and 
well expteased*{^} ^ V ' 

There are id OjUbaan’s mpnif prosate 

verses and bi^l rkjmm^ and aeta out with a 

strange inadverWN: Wmi^r ; i 

Though much ooiieWd to §mv0 my iM deo^ ihiend 
I inttst, howiever, Jlli» dbdgu oomme^ 

Of fixing in the country/' 

It is plmn he was nOt going to leave bis^nsfid; his 
friend was going tO teave kwu A young lady ^ once 
corrected this with good critical sagdoity, to 

*niougfa much ooneem'd to lo#e my dld^deay 6itiid/' 

There is one passage in the original better trans* 
fused by Oldham than by Johnsohi^ 

NU habet *nfeiw paup^as dutiue ^ se, 

Qudm quod rtdtculos kofnims faikL" 


(1)1 own It pleased me to find amongst them one Wt of the 
nianners of the age in Irondon, m the last century, to shicjkl from 
the sneer of English ridicule* what was, some time Ago, too 
common a practice in xny native city of EdinBurgh ! 

** ir vhAt 1 ’ve fSid can’t trtm ihS town afflrigfat, 

Consider other OanMtrs qf th» foght. 

When hnekhste are from ui^r atories thrown. 

And emptied chamberpots come pmtnng dotom 
From garret arindem ” 
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id «a «x(](tti4te Tem«^«6a> the gelUog mean* 
»m end contemitt aimexed ip povi^', JohnwMa 
' ittSiftiMaa is,-— / ' ' 

/ '^Qf^thegrie&thftthanll^^bi^ 

^ Stti«theiiH>St1»til!rto«MW0^ 

Oldham's, though letss elegant, 'iii nuatil 

NotJliiig in porerty bo ill is y ^ ^ 

As its exposing men to grianlii^ ) 

Where or in what naann^r this |witeita. was eom- 
/osed, 1 am sorry that 1 th aaeertain with 

precision from Johnsoh’a own anihontys lie has 
marked upon his corrected copy Of tl^ first edition 
of it, « Written in 1798 and, as St was pubiished 
in the month of May in that year, it is evident that 
much time was not employed in preparing it for the 
press. The history of its publication I am enabled 
to give in a very satisfactory manner; aiid Judging 
from mysfelfc and many of my friends, I trust that it 
will not be uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not express! v 
named in the^following letters to Mr. Cave, in 173B, 
that they all relate to it : -- 

* -v 

Lrrrrn 4- ^ ^ TO HR CAVR. 

« Ca&Uc Street, Wednesday Morning. [March, 17S8 1 

Sm, — When I took the liberty of writmg to you 
a few days ago^ 1 did not expect a repetition of this same 

( 1 ) [“ O Poverty, thy thoimnd ills combined 
Sink not so deep into the generous mind 
As the contempt and Uughter of mankind * ** 

GiFFoan's Juvenal.] 







to conrcrwe M f* 
man; 

abiU^. I 




^ ,citpdid'' 

m .in; 


r’Wr- — ' 

ypuSr'<g«speaiwi/. 

jmdy 

arVitoiitSti^ trite (^) eui 
gjve call.,^^qnfi^(n:u I, 'do nq| ' 

doubt bur-jj!^ Vit^’ anofjlite 

and wward’^if3^f‘i^|i^iltt [i^siaki^ ftimi a 'meranei^y', 
booksdler, .wbpjSiirp^ tp'^l«fdba«ip;'' idid- 

conddM mjiidkl;' ',1 eannot %dp taldng 

notice^ ;^at^ l^ldee may hope fPt on 

account of M# al^tiep^ be has likewise ox^otber oWtn to 
your regard^ he |iea'|it . present tinder very diis^i^ftn^ 

tageous cireumetances ^^j^lbriune. 1 beg^ therefore, 
that you ta^<>hr ni^;'yr^ a letter to-morrow, i^at 1 
may know you can a%rd to aliow him, that he 
may either part with It to’ yon, dr bud cnt (wftch I do 
not expect) sonie other way morp to hia Jatisfaction, 

I have only to, add, that as f apa sensible t have 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having ahered 
it, 1 was obliged to do, I will, if ypn pleaise to transmit 
the dieets from correct it fOr you ; and take 

the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which you 
may dislike. 

By exerting on this occasion, your usual generosity,’!' 
you will not only encourage learhingy'^ and relieve dis- 
tress, hut (though It be in camj^dbu of the other 
motives of very smaB account) ohhge,^ih a very sensible 
mannar. Sir, your very humble servant, 

** Sam. JoHNsoit.** 

(1) Hk Ode **Ad (Tftanum*’ was, no doubt, the trifle ,|e^ 
ferred to. — CaoKisa. 
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Ltrm 9 - ^ CAVlS, 

« MonAi^f Ko. d* Street [M«rcti» 17S8.} 
Sm^ ^ I fsi to retors for Ifae jire- 

Mit(*) youiTM 80 kis^ M j^.seSdi by sse^ and to 
ontreat that you will be pkMd to infonn xue» by the 
peony-post^ whedier you mnArt to print ibe poem^ If 
you please to send it me by l|he pOet^ with a note 
Doddey, 1 will go and read the fineB to bim^ we 
may have his consent to put hia mdxm in the Slippage. 
As 0 the printing, if it can be set immediat^y i^bcmt, I 
will be 80 much author's friend^ as not lo content 
myself with mere solicitations in his fiitour. 1 pro- 
pose, if my calculation be near the truth, to engage for 
the reimbursement of aU that yon dia]! loae by an iin« 
pression of five hundred ; provided^ as yon v^y gene- 
rously propose, that the profit, if any, be set aside for 
the author's use, excepting the present you made, which, 
if he be a gainer, it is fit he should repay. 1 beg that 
you will let one of yOur servants write an exact account 
of tlie expense of sUch an impression, and send it with 
the poem, that I may know what 1 engage for. I 
am very sensible, from your generosity on this occasion, 
of your regard to learning, even in its unhftppiest state ; 
and cannot but think such a temper deserving of the 
gratitude of th2fie who sufiPer so often from a contrary 
disposition, 1 am, 'Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.'* 

« 

LETTm 6. *10 MR. CAVE, 

[April, 17S8.] 

" Sir, — I waited on you to take the copy to Dods- 
ley’s: as I remember the number of lines which it 

Cl) Though Cave had not taste enough to be struck with the 
value of the i>ocin, he hatl, we see, charity enough to relieve the 
nresving wants of the author, in the shape of a present.— 
CttdkKH. 
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oontainB, it will l€»%f #IAki (1)^ wilii 

the quotations, wbicH mvm ^ tbe b0ttoip 

of the page ; pait of fte beauty of ^h$ (if 

any beauty be lill^wutl k) eogislstitig in aidaptiUig #iive« 
nal’s sentimenie ih ^ p^fMKms. Xt will, 

with those additions^ i^ry eonveni^tty multe lire sheets. 
And since the expe3Sse wih be no RU>re, t shidl «con* 
tentedly lnsui*e it, as t mentinned in iby hnt If it 
be not therefore gone tb ]>odi3e)r\ 1 beg it may be 
sent me by the petmy^post, that 1 may have it in tlijs 
evening. I have eom|N}^ a Greek JSpigram to Klka](^), 
and tltink dhe Oq^ to he celebrated in as many di^er* " 
ent langui^s W liOWis le Grand. Pray send me word 
when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long 
way to walk. 1 Would leave my S^gram, but have 
not daylight to transiscibe it* I Uto, Sir, yours, &c. 

Sam. JomKson.** 


LrrrsR 7. TO MR. CAVE. 

(April, )7S8.] 


** Sift, — I am extremely obliged by youj kind 
letter, and will not fail to attend you to.mojrrow With 
Irene, who looks upon you as one of her best friends. 

I was to-day with Mr. Bodsley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, which he 
desires to have a share in, it being, as he says, a ere* 
ditahle thing to be concerned in. I knew not what 
answer to make till 1 had consulted you, nor what to 
demand on the author's part; but an^very willing that, 
if you please, he should have a part in it, as he will 




(1 ) A poetB, published in 1787, of which see an account, post, 
under April 30. 1773. 

(2) The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lady, of whom 
iumient mention will be found in these Memoirs^ was daughter 

Nicholas Carter, D.D. She was born in 1717, and died, in 
Clarges Street, February 19. 1803, in her eighty-ninth year.-M 
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Undoubtedly be moire diligent to disperse and promote 
it. If you can send me wotd to-morrow wliat 1 shall 
say to him, I Vill settle matters, and bidi^ the poem 
with me for tlie press, which> as the town empties, we 
cannot be too quick with. I am, Sir, yours, 

, Sam. Johnson, * 

To us who have long known the manly force, 
bold spirit, and masterly versification of this poem, 
il is a matter of curiosity to observe the diffidence 
w itii which its author brought it forward into pub- 
lic notice, while he is so cautious as not to avow it 
to bo his own production; and tvith what humility 
he oftbrs to allow the printer to alter any stroke ot 
satin' which he might dislike/^ That any such 
alteration was made, we do not knOw. If we did, 
wc C4)uld not but feel an indignant regret; but how 
j)ainful is it to see that a writer of such vigorous 
p(;w"ers of mind was actually in sucJi distress, tljat 
the small profit which so short a poem, how^ever 
excellent, could yield, was courted as a ‘'relief !” 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
truth, that Johnson offered his “ London" to several 
b(H)kseller$, none" of whom would purchase it. To 
tiiis cv’ciimstance Mr. Derrick (’) idludes in the fol- 
lowing lines of hia “ Fortune, a lihapsody — 

(1) [Saujuel Derricli, a native of Ireland, was born in 1724. 
lie* was upprcntK’cxi to a linen-draper, but abandoned that eall- 
injr, first, tor the stage, where he aoon failed, and then for the 
trade of Jiteriiturc. Besides “Fortune, a Rhapsody” (1753% 
he pFjblished a tiUnsJntion of the Third Satire oF Juvenal, a 
Vif’W of the Stage, an edition of Dryden’s Poems, and “ Letters 
^vritten from Liverpool, Chester,” Ssc. It will be seen that 
John'jon had “a great kindness” lor him, and that he was 
Biisw^ell’s “ first tutor in the ways of London.” In 176b 
Derrick succeeded Beau Nash as master of the ceremonies at 
Bath, where he died in 1769.] 
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Will no kind patrpn Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 

And every publisher refuse' - 

The otffepring of his happy muse ? " 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and in- 
ireiiious Mr. Robert Dodsley (') had taste enough to 
j>er(‘eive its uncommon merit, and thought it cre- 
ditable to have a share in it The fact is, that, at k 
future conference, he bargainee! for the whole pro- 
perty of it, for w^hich he gave Johnson ten guineas, 
who told me, I might perhaps* have accepted of 
less ; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before got 
ten guinetis for a poem, and I would not take lees 
vhati Paul Whitehead.’* 

I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to 
to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every occasion 
when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did 
not do liiin justice ; but when it is considered that 
Piuil Whitehead was a member of a riotous and pro- 
fane club(-), we may account for Johnsoj^'s having a 
prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, 
ur]fbrtunat(' in being not only slighted* by Johnson, 

* 

( l ) [ Ko!)(‘rt Dod^cy wa*: bom in 1703. He bad been servant 
to l.owtluT, and in 1733 publibhed, by subsriiptio#, a vi>- 
loino (d poonis entitled “ The Muse Jn Tdvory.” He afterwards 
A^rote “ The 'Uoyslioji,” “The King and I^iller of Mansfield,’* 

(-iione, a Tragedy,” “ The Economy of Human Life,” and 
other pieces. In 175S he projected, in concert with Mr. Burke, 
f he A nnual llegister, and in 1759 he was succeeded in his business 
SIS a bookseller by his brother James, II, Dodsley died in ]7b4.] 

(a) [Paul Whitehead belonged to that jfwial association of 
I'lioice spirits, called the Beef Steak Club, held in (>>vent Gar- 
den theatre, and consisting of an heterogeneous mixture of 
peers, ]UH>fs, and players. He died in 1774, bequeathing his 
he.irt to his patron, l^ord le Despenser, who deposited it in a 
mausoleum iii his garden, at High Wy combe. — Andkaisow.] 
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but violently attacked by Churchill, who utters the 
following imprecation; — 

May 1 (can worse dijsgrace on manhood fall ?} 

Be born a Whitehead^ and baptized a Paul i ’* 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of 
the author of so brilliant and pointed a satire as 
‘‘ Manners.” (J) 

Johnson's ** London” was published in May, 
1738 (^); and it is remarkable, that it came out on 

(1 ) [“ Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summoned before 
the Lords for a poem caU^ ^ Manners,' toj^ethcr with Dodsley, 
his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, skulked 
and escaped; but Dodsley’s shop and family made his aiipcar- 
ance nece8t>aty. He wus however, soon dismissed; and thi* 
whole process w'as probably intended rather to intiniidule Topt' 
than to punish Whitehead." —Johnson, Life of Pope.] 

(2) Sir John Hawkins, p. 86., tells us, “The e%ent (Sa« 
vage’s retirement) is antedated in the poem of ‘ London but 
in every particular, except the difference of a year, wbat is there 
said of the departure of Thalee must be understood of Savsge, 
and looked upon as true hhlory,** This conjecture is, I believe, 
entirely groilndless. 1 have been assured tliat .fohnson said tu- 
w'Es not so much as acquainted with Savage when he wrote lus 
“ I/ondon.” If the departure mentioned in it M as the departure 
of Savage, theWent was not mtednSed \mt foreseen ; for “ I^on- 
don" was published in May, 1738, and SaVoge did not set out 
for Wales uU July, 1739- llowever well Johnson could defend 
the credibility of second sighc, he did not pretend that he himself 
was pdcisessed of that faculty. — Boswkll. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bosweirs proofs, and Dr. Johnson’s 
own assertion, the Identity of Savage and Thales has been re^ 
pcated by all the biographers, and has obtained general vogue. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to add, that Johnson’s re- 
sidence at Greenwich (which, as it was the scene of his fancied 
parting from Thales, is currently taken to have been that of his' 
real separation from Savage,) occurred two years before the 
latter event; ana at that time it does not apiieor that Johnson 
was so much as acquainted with Savage, or even with Cave, at 
whose house he first met Savage: again, Johnson distinctly 
tells us, in his Life of Savage, that the latter took his departure 
for Wales, not by embarking at Greenwich, but by the Bristol 
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the same morning with Pope’s satire, entitled <‘1738 
so that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace 
as poetical monitors. The Rev. Dr. Douglas (>}, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted Ibr 
some obliging communications, was then a student 
at Oxford, and remembers well the effect which 
London” produced. Every body was delighted 
with it; and there bmng no name to it, the first buzz 
of the Htcrary circles was, “ Here is an unknown 
poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, p. M9., 


sUi{?e coach; and, finally and decifuvcly, Johnson, if Thales had 
boon Sav<ige. could never have admitted into his }>oem two liner 
which seem to point so forcibly at the drunken fray, when Sa- 
raj^e stabbed a Mr. Siliclaif, fof which he was tjonvicted of 
murder:’^ 

** Some frolic drunkard^ reeling from a feast, 

Prov()kc6 a brijrU, and you in a jest"’ 

'fhere is, certainly, a curious coincideiice betw'cen some pSints 
ot the characters of Thales and Savage ; but it set^ns equally 
certain that the coincidence was fortuitous. Mr. Ilurphy en- 
fJcHvours to reconcile the difficulties by ^supposing ^at Savage’s 
retirement was in contemplation eighteen tnonths^eforc it was 
earned into effect ; but even if this were trUe (whicli may well 
be doubted), it would not alter the facts — th^t “ London ” was 
written before Johnson knew Savage ; and that one of the 
severest strokes in the satire touched ^vage’s sorest point.— 
Choker, * 

(1 ) Douglas was a Scotchman by birth, but educated at St 
IMary Hall and Ifalliol College, Oxford, (M. A. 1743, D. D. 
n.'>8,) and owed his first promotions to Lord Bath (tow'hose son 
lie had been tutor), and his literary reputation to his detection of 
Lnuder. He wrote several political pamphlets, and prepart d 
Captain Cook’s third journal for puUication. But his in<j‘t 
valuable work is “'Phe Criterion,** a refutation of the objectiops 
uf Hume and others to the miracles recorded in the New Tes- 
tament. He was made Bishop of Carlisle in 1788, and trans- 
lated to Salisbury in 1791, in which see he died m 1807.— 
Crokek. 
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that it “ got to the second edition in the course 
of a week.’^ 

One of the warmest patrons df this pp^nri on its 
first appearance was Generaji Oglethorpe, whose 

strong benevolence of soul” was unabated during 
the course df a very long life ; though it is painful 
to think, that he had but too much reason to 
become cold and callous, and discontented with the 
world, from the neglect which he experienct^ of his 
public |ind private worth, by those in whose power 
it was to gratify so gallant a veteran with marks of 
distinctioii.(*) This extraordinary person was as 
remarkable for his learning and taste, as for his Other 
omineiit qualities ^ and no man was more prompt, 
active, and generous, in encouraging merit I have 
heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in bis pre- 
sence, the kind and effectual support which he gave 
to Jiis “ London,” though unacquainted with its 
auftior. 

Pope, fivlio then filled the poetical throne without 
a rival, it^may reasonably be presumed, must have 

(l) [James Ed^vard O^^lethoriJe, born in 1698, was admitted 
of C. C. C. Oxford in 17*4 ; but he sooti after enterwl the 
army, and served under Prince Eugene against the Turks. 
His activity m settling the colony of Georgia obtained for him 
the immortality of Pope’s celebrated panegyric: ' 

" One, driven by H'tmnir benevolence of soul. 

Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole.’’ 

In 1745 he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and 
had a command during the Scotch rebellion, in the courae of 
which lie was •rather unfortunate. He became, however, a 
Lieutenant-General in 1747, and a General in 17C5. He Md 
in five Or six parliaments, and was there considered as a high 
Tory, if not a Jacobite; to which, probably, as Mr, Croker 
has conjectured, he may have owed some mortifications ami 
ueglectfi.] 
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been particularly stmds; by me sudden appearance of 
such a poet ; and to his credit let it be iremembered, 
tliat his feelings and conduct on the occasion were 
candid and liberal He requested Mr. Richardson( * ), 
son of the painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new author was. Mr. Richardson, Aer some en- 
quiry, having informed him that he had discovered 
only that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some obscure man, Pope said^ He will soon be 
deiertL (-) We shall presently seey from a note 
written by Pope, that he was ^iimsedf afttwards 
more successful in his enquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly'^elebrated poem may be found 
a few rliymes which the cHticaJ precision of English 
prosody at this day would disallow cannot be denied; 
but with this small imperfection, which in the gene- 
ral blaze of its excellence Jb not perceived, till the 
mind has subsided into cool a^htion. it is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the noblest productions in our langtiage, 
bolh for sentiment and expression. Thofcation was 
then in that ferment against the coim and the 
ministry, which some years after eifded in the 
downfall of Sir Robert Walpole ; find it has been 

(1) There were three Richardsons known at this period in 
the literary worJd : 1st, Jonathan the clden usually called the 
Piiinter, though he was an author as well as a painter; he died 
in 1745, aged SO : 2d, Jonathan the younger, who is the person 
mentioned in the text, who also painted, though not as a pro- 
Icssion, and who iinldished several works ; he died in 1 ;71, 
aged 77: 3d, Samuel, the author of the celebrated novels. He 
was by trade a printer, and had the good sense to continue, 
during the height of his fume, his attention to his business. He 
died in 1761, aged 72* •<— CaoK£R. 

(2) Sir Joshua Reynold^ from the information of the 
vounger llichardson. 
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said, tliat Tpn^s fuee W^fi wblen ^ut of pla«e» and 
Wliigs Tories wbleiii in ; so, as a Whig ad- 
ministration ruled with wbat force- it could, ;b^ Tory- 
opposition had all the aniraidion ^4 ^ elo- 
quence of resistance to power, aided by the cOtriiOon 
topics of palriotlMlg^ and independence! 
Accordingly, we find in Johnson’s London*' the 
rnost spirited invectives againat tyranny and oppres- 
sion, the warmest predilectiiioB few his own country, 
and the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with 
traits of his own particular character and situation, 
not omitting his prejudices a$ a “ true-born English- 
man (’),’* not only against foreign countries, but 
against Ireland and Scotland* On some of these 
topics I shall quote a few passages : — 

The cheated nation*s happy favorites see ; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me * 

“ H^as heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 

No secr^' island in the boundless main ? 

No peacei'il desert yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 

, Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more/' 

“ lldw, when competitors Kke tliese contend. 

Can nurlt/ Virtue hope to find a friend ? ” 

' This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 

SliOW TUBES WORTH, BY POVKRl’V DEPRESS’D ! ” 

(1 ) It is, however, remarkable, tlmt he uses the epithet, which 
undoubtedly, since the unjoii between England and Scotland, 
ought to denmninate the natives of both parts of our island : — 
** Was early taught a Briton’s rights to piiae.” 
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We may easily 4oi^ve wiilifeTWiiat feelitig a greal 
mind like his, cramped atnd galled h|y narrow circum- 
stances, uttered this last line, which he marked by 
capitals* The whole of the poem is emmen% ex- 
cellent, and there we in it and? |aroofe of a know- 
ledge of the wffricl, aiid of a iliAtere'^cquain^ 

M itii life, as cannot contemplated without wonder, 
when we considca* that he was then only in his 
twenty-ninth year, and had yet been so little in the 
“ busy haunts of men.*" (*) 

Yet while we a<imire the poetical excellence of 
this poem, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame 
(►f patriotism and zeal for popular resistance with 
which it is fraught had no just cause. There was, 
in truth, “oppression;’* the “nation” was not 
“ cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole w as a wise and a 
benevolent minister, who thought that the happiness 
and prosperity of a commercial country like ours 
would be best promoted by peace, which he accord- 
ingly maintained with credit, during a jirory long 
p(?riod. Johnson himself afterwards [Oct^l. 1773] 
honestly acknowledged the merit of Wal^le, whom 
he called “a fixed star while lie characterised his 

( 1 ) What fonows will show that Boati^ell himself was of 
opinion that London” was dictated rather by youthful feeling, 
mfiajnod by the political frenzy of the times, than by any 
“knowledge of the world,” or any “mature acquaintance with 
hfe,” Nor is it the least remarkable of the inconsistencies be- 
tween Johnson’s early precepts and subl^equent practice, that 
he who was, in all his latler the most constant and entna- 
admirer of London, should have beguA life with this 
vigorous and bitter invective against it. The truth is, he was 
now writing for bread, cared comparatively little about the real 
ments or defects of the minister or the metropolis, anil unly 
tbouglit how best to make his poem sell. — Crokkic. 
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opponent, Pitt, as “a meteor.” But Jelinsoir^ 
^nvenile poem naturally impregnated with the 
Are of opposition, aiid upon eveiy acooimt y^sta 
universally admired- * , 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious 
; of uncommon powers, he had not that bustling con- 
fidence, or, I may rather say, that anipiated ambi- 
tion, which one might have supposed would have 
urged him to endeavour at rising in life- But such 
was his inflexible dignity of character, that he could 
not stoop to court the great ; without which, hardly 
any man has made bis way to a high station. (5) II h 
could not expect to produce many such works as his 

London,” and he felt the hardshij)S of WTiting for 
bread ; he xvas therefore willing to resume the oflic(' 
of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though mo- 
derate, inc(une for his life; and an offer being math* 
to him of tli(' mjistership of a school (-), provided 
he dould obtain tlie degree of Master of Arts, Dr. 
Adams wiis applied to, by a common friend, to know' 

(1) This s^"ms to "be an erroneous and mischievous assertion. 
Tf Mr. Boswell, by slmping to court the jifrrat, means base fiat- 
ieries and unwortliy coinphanc^js, then it may be safely asstM-ted 
that such arts (whatever small successes they may lhave had) 
are not those by whicfi men have risen to high statto-ns. Look 
at th^ instances of elevation to he found in Mr. Boswell’s own 
work — Lord Chatham, I.ord Mansfield, Mr. Burke, Mr. Ha- 
milton, Lord LoUghborougb, Lord I'hurlow, Lord Stowtll, 
and so many dignitaries of the law and the church, in whose 
society Dr. Johnson passed his later days — with what can thn/ 
be charged which would have disgraced Johnson? Boswell, 
it may be suspected, wrote this under some little personal dir> 
appciintment in own courtship of the great, which he niorti 
than once hints at. Johnson’s opinions on this point will tie 
found under Feb. 176 (>, and Sept. 1777 . — Choker. 

(it) [At Appleby, in Leicestershire* See Gent. Mag. May 
1793 .] 
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whether that cotiM be granted him aa a & <rour from 
the Universitj' pf Oxford. But though he had miide 
8ucli a %ure in the literary world, it was then 
tliought too great a favour to be asked- 
Pope, without any knowledge of him but frpm 
his ‘‘ London,” recommended him to Earl Gower (’), 
who endeavoured to procure for him a degree from 
Dublin, by the following letter to a friepd of Dean 
Swift: — 

Litter 8. FEOM EARL GOWER. 

• “ Trenthaixi, Aug. 1. 1739. 

, — Me, Samuel Johnson (author of Lon 

ms, a satire^ and some other poetical pieces,) is a 
native of this county, and much respected by some 
worthy gentlemen in liis neighbourhood, who are trustees 
of a charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is 
sixty pounds a year, of which they are desirous to make 
him master ; btit, unfortunately, he is not capable of 
roctM*ving their bounty, which would make him \appy 
for life, by not being ct master of arts ; which, by the 
status’s of this school, the master of it musf|lM3. 

Now these gentlemen do me the hor^r to think 
that I have interest enough in you, to prevail upon 
you to write to Dean Swift, tt» persu^e the University 
of Dublin to send a dijdoma to me, constituting this 
poor man master of arts in their University. •They 
higldy extol tlie man’s learning and probity; and will 
not he persuaded, that the University will make any 
difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a stranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is 

( 1 ) [In 1742, John, second Lord Gower? was nominated 
Lord Ti'ivy Seal, and, having twice filled the office of one of 
the Lords Justices during the King’s absence, he was, in Juiy« 
1746, created Viscount Trcntham and Earl Gower, He diM 
m 1754,] 
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of the 8^kte»t e^omkoLUon, l^<mgh he is of 
«o long a journey ; auA. irffl Venture it> if 4iie , Dean 
thinks it necessary ; choosing «^ejr to 4ie upon the 
road/ than he ^ormi to lioath in ifamUiting for ^ook^ 
oelhro ; v^hich has h^h his .only subsistence for some 
time past. , W 

I fear there is iVWe difllculty in this affair than 
those good-natured geu^citnen app^hend ; especially as 
.their election cannot be delayed longer than 1 1 th of 
next month. If you see diU matter in the same light 
that it appears to me, I ho^ you will burn this, and 
pardon me for giving you fio much trouble about an 
impracticable thing ; but, if you think there is a preu 
bability of obtaining the favour asked, I am sure yhfU 
humanity, and propensity to relieve merit in distrSjs, 
will incline you to serve the poor man, without my 
adding any more to tlie trouble I have already given 
you, than assuring you that I am, witli great truth, 
Sir, your faithful servant, Gowkr.” 

It was, perliaps, no small disappointment to John- 
son that this resi>ectable application had not the 
desired ; yet bow much reason has there been, 
both for hiMelf and his country, to rejoice that it 
did not succeed, as he might probably have wasted 
in obscurity thos^ hours in which he afterwards pro- 
ducedyhis incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other effort to eman* 
cipate himself from the drudgery of authorship. He 
applied to Dr. Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbroke (^) 

(1) Richard Sn^^lbroke, LL.D., second son of Bishop Smal* 
broke, succcffided his brother 'Fhomps as chancellor of tho 
d^cese of Lichfield in 1778, and died the senior meinber of the 
College of Advocates. The hntg connection of the Smalbn^ 
family with Lichfiel^ probably pointed him out to Johnson as 
a person able and willing to advise him.«-*«CROKa&. 
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of the Comtn0tts, wheifti^ ^ noi^t be 

mitted to praetke w iwii^(^te there, ijirithout a 
doctor B degrcie io diVil law. , I an^** feaid he^ “a 
total stranger to thesa «^(e8; ‘by; irhaliei^r is a 
profession, and maintallils nntnbers, insist be within 
the reach of common imd s<nne degree of 

industry.*' Dr. Ads^ was mdeh pleased with John* 
son’s design to employ hifi ta^ts in that mapner, 
being confident he woidd i&ye attained to great 
eminence. And, indeed. I cannot conceive a man 
better qualified to make a distinguished figure as a 
Irv^ yer ; for he would have brought to hk profession 
a rich store of various knowdedge, an uncommon 
acuteness, and i command of language, in which few 
could have equalled, and none have surpassed him. 
lie ^Yho could display eloquence and wit in defence 
of the decision of the House of Commons upon Mr. 
Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, and of the uncon- 
stitutional taxation of our fellour-subjects in America, 
Tnust have been a powerful advocate in jany cause. 
But here, also, the want of a degree W’^ a« insur- 
mountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of perse- 
vering in that course, into which he had been fqrced ; 
and we find that his proposal from Greenwich to 
Mr. Cave, for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi’s 
History, was accepted. (') 

* 

(1) In the Weekly Miscellany, Oct. 21. 1738, there appeared 
the following adverti8eitu^iit:>-^ • 

Just published, ProposaTB for printing the IT!«tnry of the Council of 
Trent, translated from the Italian of tAther Paul SarpI; with the Author’s 
I. ire, and Notes theolomcal, hiatoridal, and critical, from thelF^ench edition 
of Dr. he Courayer* To which are added, Observattona on the HUtory, 
and Notes and Illustrations from various Authors, lK)th printed and mabw 

t 2 
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Sdm6 sheets pf this tf Aoslation were printed ofi; 
but the design dropt ; for it happened oddly 
ehdugh, that another person of the name of jSamuel 
Tohnson, Ubrarian of St, Mar%’s in the Fields^ and 
curate of that parish^ engaged In the same under^ 
taking, and was patw^ised by the dergy, particularly 
by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Se-* 
veral light skirmishes passed betw^een tlie rival twms- 
lators, in the newspapers of the day; and the 
consequence w^as that they destroyed each other, 
for neither of them went on with the work. It is 
much to be regretted, that the able performance Q) 
of that celebrated genius FraPdolo, lost the advantage 
of being incorporated into British literature by the 
masterly hand of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson’s handwriting, entitled 


fcrript By S. J«fcnson. 1. The wml? Hill consiat of two himdrod sheets, 
and be two volut es in quarto, printed on good pa^rtfr and letter. £. The 
price will be lS«.^ch volume, to be paid, half a guinea at the delivery of 
the first volume, \ud the rest at the delivery o? the «ecor,d volume in 
sheets. Twu.fience to be abated for every hfacet leas than two hundred. It 
may be had on ,h large paper, in three volumes, at the price of three 
guincttt. i one to be paid at the time of subscribing, another at the delivery 
of the first, and the rest at the delivery of the other volumes. The worK: 
18 now ir^ the press, and wilt be diligently prosecuted Subscriptions are 
taken m by Mr, IJodsicy Jn Pall M«lT, Mr, Kivington in St. Paul’s Chureb 
Yrird, by B Caveat St, Jo(ho*s Gate, and the Translator, at No. 6. in Castle 
Street, by Cavendish” Sipmre,’” 

(1) [Johnson^ in his Life of Sarpi, describes the History of 
the Council of Trent, as work unetpalled for the judicious 
dispdsition of the matter, and aftful texture of the narration — 
commended by Or, Burnet m the complctest model of histori- 
cal writing ^and telcbraicd by Mr.Wotton as equivalent to any 
production of antiquiiy; in which the reader finds liberty with- 
out licentiousness, piety without hypocrisy, freedom of siicech 
w'ithout neglect of decency, severity without rigour, and ex- 
*en>ive Jearning without ostentation.*^] 
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Account beti)i^een Mr. Edward Cave and Samuel 
Johnson, in relation to a veir$ipn of Father Paul, &c. 
begun August the ?d, 17S8 ;* by which it ajfiears, 
that from tliat day to the 21st of 'April, 1739, John- 
son received ifbr this Work 49/. Is* in sums of one, 
two, three, and sometimes four guineas at a time, 
most frequently two. And it is cimous to obsen e 
the minute and scrupulous accuracy with w^hich 
Johnson had pasted upon it a slip of paper, which he 
has entitled ‘‘ SinaU account,” and wliich eoutains' 
one article, ‘‘ Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid down 8^.” 
There is subjoined to this account, a list of some 
subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson's hand- 
writing, partly in that of another person ; and there 
^ follows a leaf or two on which are written a number 
of characters which have the appearance of a short- 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to 
learn. 

t 

Letter 9- TO MR, CAVE. ^ 

** ‘Wednesday. [Aug.<?ir Sept. 17S8.j 
Sir, — I did not care to detain your servant 
while I wrote an answer to your latter, in which you 
seem to insinuate that I had promised more than 1 am 
ready to perform. If I have raised your expectations 
by any thing that may have escaped my memory, I am 
sorry ; and if you remind me of il, shall thank you 
for the favour. If 1 made fewer altautions than usual 
in the Debates^ it was only because there appeared, and 
still appears to be^ lees need of alteration. The verses 
to Lady Firebrace (*) may be liad when you please, for 

(1) They appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1738, \»ith this title; Verses to Lady Firchrace, at Bury 

L 3 
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3 r<m kiibw dlAt ^ch a sul^ect deserves ynticb 

no»' r^uirea it. ‘ ‘ * 

: V < f?be Chinese Stories (1) may be had folded down 
wSfem yon fhaae to send, in wlmi J do hot recoUect 
&at ^ desired any alterations to be tns^de. 

An answer to another query I very willing 
to write, and had oonintted wiA you about it last 
night, if th^ hid beei 't^ it the 

most proper way invi|ti% eu^ a iporrespond^oe as 
may be an advantage to the pap^, not a le«S upon it 
As to the P4ae Versw, a b^iiardfiess . to deter^ 
mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. 
You may, if you pfejsse, stilt have., trhat I can say; but 
1 shall engage with littk spirit in m affair, which I 
shall hardiy end to iny own Wtitfaotion, and certainly 
not to the sad^actioa of the parliies coucemed. (^) 

As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my 
propo^l, but have met widi impediments, which, 1^ 
hope, are liow at ah end ; and if you find progress 
hereafter not such as you have a right to eicpect, you 
can e^ily stimulate a negligent translator. 

" if any or all of these have contributed to your 
discontent, I win endeavour to remove it; and d^ire 


Assizes.’* ' It seems unite uuimelhgible how these six sHlv lines 
should be the production of Johnson) and made to the order (to 
use the trklesman's phrase} of Cave. These considerations, and 
some sfupid lines in praise of St^olk beauties, in the same 
volume, lead to a conjecture that Cave may have aent some 
verses of another coAre^ndent, on Lady Firebrace, to Johnson 
to correct or curtail. It is next to impossible that they couM 
he originally Johnson’s own ; and it may also be observed, that 
Boawelt does not afterwards mention them in has hat of John- 
son’s contributions to the magazine. — Croxer. 

(l) Du Halde’if Description of China was then publishing 
bv Mr. Cave, in weekly numbers, whence Johnson was to select 
pieces for the embellishment of the magazine. — Nichols. 

f 2) The premium of forty pounds proposed for the best poem 
on the Divine Attributes is here alluded to. Nichols. 
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jaa to propose the qtieotiim to which jmi wii^ for eii 
aiuiwer. 1 am, Sir^yv JwiaUe « 

Lkttwi 10. : Xb MR. CAVE. 

V (Sept. 17S8.] 

Sm, — I em pret^ much pf y<»it opinion^ that 
' the Commentary cannot he in^(nxt^ with any appear, 
ance of enccess ; for as Iho: npa^es of the anthorg con- 
cerned are of moro weigM in performance than its 
own intrinsic merii' the pn^c he soon satished 
If ith it. And 1 tMnk the Esamen ghoiidd be pushed 
forward with the utmost expedition. Thiw, ^ This day, 
Sec." an Examen of Mr. Pope's Essayi &c; containing a 
succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on 
the System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation of ^eir 
Opinions, and an Illustmtion of the Doctrine of Free 
Will* (with what else yon think propor). . 

It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that 
it is a thing distinct from the Commentary. 

‘‘ I was so far from im^ining they stood still (2), 
that I conceived them to have a good deal beforehand, 
and therefore was less anxious in providing them more. 
But if ever they stand stiR on my accotmt, it must, 
doubtless, be charged to me ; and whatever else shall be 
reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but bog a suspense of 
judgment till morning, when I must entreat you to . 
send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have 
copy to spare. 1 am. Sir, yours, imprmsm^ 

Johnsok/* 

Pray muster up the proposals if you can, or let 
the boy recall them from the booksellers." 

(1) [The original of this letter is m Mr, Upcott's possession. 
1835 .] 

(2) The compositors in Mr. Cave's printing-oince} who ap^ 
pear by this letter to have then waited for copy. — • Kichols. 

L 4* 
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Btit although he oort^ponded with Mr. Cave con- 
eeriiing a transloMm of Croim//s Exanien of Pope's 
Essay on Man, gave advice one anxious for 
its success, 1 was long ag’t^^fivinfeed by a perusal of 
the Preface, that ihk was erroneously 

ascribed to him ^ aiid I have found this point ascer^ 

‘ tained, beyond all doubt, by the following article in 
Dr. Birch's manuscripts in tlid British Museum ; — 

Elis^ OfprterK, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. Versionein 
toatn Examiuia Crousaziani jam perlegi. Suminam 
styli et elegandam, et in re difRcillima proprietatero, 
admiratus, Dabam Novemb. 27^. 17$S/* (l) 

Indeed, Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to 
Mr. Seward, that she was the translator of the 
“ Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson’s last quoted letter 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confession that he 
had not a dinner; and it is no less remarkable, that 
though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an 
humble laDpurer in literature, as appears from the 
very next letter 

o 

Lettbr 11. TO MR. CAVE. 

« [No date.] 

Dear Sir, You may remember I have formerly 
talked with you about a Military Dictionary. The 
eldest Mr. Macbean (2), who was with Mr. Chambers^ 

O) Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4S2S. [See Ponuington’s LUe 
of Mrs. Carter, 1^42.] 

(2^ [Alexander Marbean published, in 1773, a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, to which Johnson furnished the preface. 
In 1781, he being then oji^iressed by age and poverty, the Doctor 
obtained for him, through the interest of Lord Thurlow, aa 
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has very good materials for sjxdti g which 1 have 
seen, and will do it at a very low rate, (‘) I think ’die 
terms of war and navigation mi^t be comprised, with 
good explahations, in one Byo. pica, Winch he is willing 
to do for twelve shfllings' a ^eet, to bcf made up a 
guinea at the second impression. If you think on it, 

I will wait on you with him. I am, Sir, your humble 
servant, . Sah. Johnson. 

Pray lend me Tjo^sel on* Animals.” 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Mac*- ' 
bean was a native of Scotland* 

In the Gentleman^s Magazine of this year, John* 
son gave a Life of Father Paul ;* and he wrote the 
Preface to the volume/t which, though prefixed to 
it when bound, is always published with the appen- 
dix, and is therefore the last composition belonging 
to it. ' The ability and nice adaptation with which he 
could draw up a prefatory address, was one of his 
peculiar excellencies- • 

It appears, too, that he paid a friendly attention to 
Mrs. Elizabeih Carter ; for in a letter fn^n Mr. Cave 
to Dr. Birch, November ^8. this year, I find ‘‘ Mr, 
Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation 
oi'BoetJdusde Cons, because there is prose and verse, 
and to put her name to it when published.”*** This 


admission into the Charter House. He died in June, 1784. 
“ He was,” says Johnson, impost, June 26. 1784,) “one of those 
who, as Swift says, stood as a screen betweem me and death.**] 

( 1 ) This book was published. 

(2) L“The Hi.sto^ of Four-footed Beasts and Serpents. 
London, 1658, fol. witli cuts.”] 
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adviee ms not followed ; probably lh)m an appre- 
bensioa that ^ work was not sufficiently popular 
for an extensive sale. How well Johnson himself 
could have executed a translation of this philosophi- 
cal poet, we judge from jffie following specimen 
which he has given in the {tambler (Mot^ to 
No. 7.):^ 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubemas 
Terrarum coelique sator ! " -r " " 

Disjice terreme nebulas, et ponders molis, 

Atque tuo splendore mica I Tu namque serenutn, 

Tu requies tran^uilla piis. Te cernere finis, 
Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem.’* 

** O Then whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 

On darkling man in pure effulgence ahine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

'Tie thine alone to calm the pious breast, 

With silent confidence and holy rest ; 

Frdm thee, great €»od ! we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end ! 

In 1739(*), beside the assistance which he gave to 
the Parliamentary Debate^ his writings in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine were ** The Life of Boerhaave/’* 

c 

(1) Johnson addmvwd to Mrs. Cartar, in the Magazine for 
April, 1738 (not 179|»), an epigram to Elixa^* both in Greek and 
Latin ; and probably, also, the ibUowiog Latin epigram in that 
for July ; — 

*• Elf doR Popl dum ludlt levta per horta*, 

£n avidft lauros carpit EUia mani^ 

Kil oput furto. Lauros tibi, dulcis Elisa, 

^ oegee optata Popus, Aih>Uo dabit,** 

This year's Magazine also contains the celebrated Latin epigram 
“To a Lady (Miss Maria Aston) who spoke in Defence of 
Liberty,” and a Greek epigram to « Dr. Bitch.” — Crqkkr, 
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in which it id to be obserrcd^ that he dmtmen that 
love of chemistry which never forsook' him ; An 
Appeal to the Public ih Behalf of the Editor T t 
** An Address to the Rdwierr t An Epigram both 
in Qre^ and Latin to and also English 

Verses (>) to her (^);* and A Greek Epigram to 
Dr. Birch." * It has been erroneously supposed, that 
an essay published in that Magazine this year, en.. 
titled The Apotheosis of Milton," was written by 
Johnson ; and on supposition it has been im« 
properly inserted in the cation of his works by the 
booksellers, after his decent W^e there no posi^ 
tive testimony as to this poiiit, the style of the per- 
fonnanoe, and the nsim of Shakspeare not being 

(1) 1 have permitted this statement to remain in the text, 
though I can iind in the Magazine for 17S9 hut one copy of 
English verses to JE^^iza. They ute in December, and signed 
AmasittSy which is the signature of some other pieces now 
known to have been written by Collins ; but, as Bosw^ell erro- 
neously attributed the Creek and Latin verses to Eliza lo this 
yi ar, tlie English verses may, like the others, have belonged to 
1 7rm ; though even in that volume i can iind nothing addressed 
to Piliza in English wliich could be Johnson’s^ exci*pt a trans- 
lation of his own (as 1 conceive) Latin epigram on the gathering 
Pope’s laurels. It is not easy to account for the inaccuracy with 
Mliich Mr. Boswell confounds the$e two yet^rs. — CaoKita. 

(2) And, probably, the following Latin epigram to Dr 

Birch : — , 

“ In Bibchivm. > 

** Arte novA rarAque fide iierscripaorat 
BircluuR ©grrsfio* claraque genU viruoL 
Hunc oculu veri Fautrix lustravit iu!mtlj}, v 
£t placido tandem hac edldit ore,' Dea : 

■ Perge modo, atqiie tuas ohm port fUuera UudCI 
licribut mcrltas Birebius alter crit* " 

My chief reasons for supposing this Latin ep»|p*ain to be John- 
son’s arc, that it is a version of his own acknowledged Greek 
epigram wpich appeared in the preceding Mi^azinc, and that 
lie had followed his Greek epigram on Ehea with a Latin par<^ 
phrase in the same style as tiiis. — Caoxva. 
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mcaationed in an Essay professedly reviewing the 
principal, English poets, would ascertain, it not to be 
the production of Johnson; But there is here no 
occasion to resort to internal e%ddence; for my Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assuri^ me, 
that it was ^tviittcri by Guthrie. His separate publi. 
cations were, “ A Complete Vindication the 
Liceiisers of the Stage, from the malicious and scan- 
dalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke (’), Author of Gua- 
tavus Vasa,” • being an ironical attack upon tliera for 
their suppression of that Tragedy ; and “ Marmor 
Norfolciense; or, an Essay on an ancient prophetical 
Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately discovered 
near Lynne, in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus.” * 
In this performance, he, in a fdgned inscription, 
supposed to have been found in Norfolk, the county 
of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime 
minister of this country, inveighs against the Bimns- 
wick succession, and the measures of government 
consequent upon it. (^) To this supposed prophecy 
he added a Commentary, making each expression 
apply to the times, with warm anti-Hanoverian 
zeal. • 

This anonymous pamphlet, 1 believe, did not 

(1) npenry Br^^kc, the author qf the celebrated novel of 
“ The Fool of QualiW, * was a native of Ireland. In 1738, his 
tragedy of Gustavtts Vasa was rehearsed at Drury Lane ; but, 
it being supposed to satinze Sir Ilobert Walpole, an older came 
from the Lord Chamberlain to iirohibit its appearance. This, 
however, did Ipr^ke no injury, he was encouraged to publish 
the plav by a subscription, which amounted to ^0/. He died 
in 17331] 

( 2 ) The inscription and the translation of it are preserved in 
the London Ma^zine for the year 1739, p. 244. 
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make so much noise as was exped»d, and, therefore, 
Imd not a very extensive circulation. Sir John 
Hawkins relates, that warrants were iMued, and 
messengers employed to apprehend the author ; who, 
though he had for^rne to subscribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of tliose in pursuit of him 
hud discovered:” and we are informed, that he lay 
concealed in Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him 
grew cold. This, however, is altogether without 
foundation; for Mr* Steele (*), one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, who, amidst a variety of 
important business, politely obliged me with his 
attention to my enquiry, infonned me, that he 
directed every possible search to be made in the 
records of the Treasury and Secretary of State s 
Office, but could find no trace whatever of any 
warrant having been issued to apprehend the author 
of this pamphlet.” 

“ Marmor Norfolciense” became exccedipgiy 
scarce, so that I, for many years, endeavourcMl in vain 
to procure a copy of it. At last I was indebted to 
the malice of one of Johnson’s numerous petty ad- 
versaries, who, in 17 * 75 , published o. new edition of 
it, with Notes and a Dedication to Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. by Tribunus;” in which some /puny 
scribbler invidiously attempted to fgund upon it a 
charge of inconsistency against its author, because 
he had accepted of a pension from his present 

( ]) [The Rjpht Hon. Ttioraas Steele, eldeiB son of Thomas 
.Sejc‘lc, 'Esq. Kecordor of Chiehestor, was appointed Secretary 
10 the Trcaiurj' in 1784. He represented Chiclicster in parlia- 
nvnit from 178() to 1807 ; was appointed, in 1791, Paymaster of 
the Forces; and died Dec. 8. 1823.] 
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and laad written in support of ike meosures 
«f govemmeat As a mortification to gpcfa impotent 
maHce^ of which there are so many instaab<^ towards 
men of eminence, I am happy to r^lal^ that this 
telum imbdle did not . reach its exalt^ objeot^ till 
about a year .after it thus appeared) when I men^ 
tioned it to him; supp<^g tliat he knew of the re* 
piiblicatioto. To my surprise, he had not yet heard 
of it. He requested me to go directly and get it for 
him, which 1 did. He looked at it and laughed, 
and seemed to be much diverted with the feelde 
efforts of his unknown, adversary, who, I hope, is 
alive to read this account. “ Now,'* said he, here 
is somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly: 
yet, if it had not been for you, you rogue, I should 
probably never have seen it.”(^) 

(1) These two KaUrieal pamphlets w'ere, Im some degree, 
prompted by the priuciple which Johnson frequently declared 
to be 1;he only true genuine motive to writing, namely, pecu- 
niary protit. This principle was not only avowed by Johnson, 
but seems to have been V(Tou|^t by him into a habit. He was 
never greedy of money, but without mon^ could not be stimu- 
lated to write. Yet was be not so inditmrent to the 
that he was requested to write ozi, as at am'’ time to abandon 
either his religious or political principles. He would no more 
have put his name to an .Arian or l^ciman tract than to a de- 
fence of Atlieism. At the time when “ Faction Detected” 
came 6ut, a paipphi*^ of which the late Lord Egmoiit is now 
generally understood to have been the author, Qsborne, tlic 
bookseller, hold out to him a strong temptation to answer it, 
which he refused, being convinced, as he assured me, that the 
charge contained in it was made good, and that the argument 
grounded thereon was unanswerable. The truth is, that John- 
son’s political prejudices were a mist that the eye of bis judg- 
ment could not pr'enetrate : in all the measures of Walpole’s 
government he could see nothing right ; nor could he be con- 
vinced, in his invectives against a standing army, as t^e Jacobites 
atl&cted to call it, tliat the pimsantry of a country was not an 
adequate defence against an invasion of it by an armed force. 
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As Mr. Pppe’s note concerning iohnson, nJiuded 
to in R former page, refers both to his " Londo^/' 
and his ^‘Marmor Norfolciense,” I have deferred 
inserting it till iww. I am indebted for it to i>r. 
Percy, the bishop of Dromore, who permitted me 
to copy it from the original in hb possessioiv It 
was presented to his lordship by: Sir Joshiia JEte;» 
nolds, to whom it was given by the soii of Mr. Ilich^ 
ardson the painter, the person to whom itis addressed. 
1 liave transcribed it with minute exactness, that 
tiie peculiar mode of writing, and imperfect spelling 
of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited to the 
curious in literature. It justifies Swift's epithet of 
“ paper-sparing Pope (*)/' for it is written on a sl^ 
no larger than a common message-card, and was 
sent to Mr. llichardson, along with the imitatiosi of 
Juvenal. 


Ho almost asserted in terms, that the succession to the I^own 
hud been illejifalljr interrupted, and that from whig ]>olitiCN none 
ol' the benefits of ^vernment could be expected. From hence 
It appears, and to nis honour be it said, tliat liis principles co- 
operated with his necessities, and that prostitution of his talents 
could not, in justice, be imputed to him. — Hawkins. 

( 1 ) [“ Get all your verses printed fair,* 

Then let them well be dried ; 

Arid Cur 11 must have a special care 
To leave the margin wulc. 

Lend these to jjaperspariUj^ 1 
And when he sits to WTite, 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight.” 

Advice to the Grub-Street 
Verse Writers, 172(i, 

The original MS. of Pope’s Homer (preserved in the British 
Muse* no) ig almost entirely written on the covers of letters, 
and sometimes between the lines of the letters tlieniselves. 
Nichols.] 
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This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a 
Publick^school in Shropshire, but w'as disappointed. 
.He has an infirmity of the convnlsire kind^ that attacks 
him sometimes^ so as to make Him & ^tectacle. (>) 
Mr. P. from the merit of This -Wdrk which was all the 
knowledge he had of Him endeavour’d to serve Him 
without his own application ; & wrote to my gore» 
but he did tiot succeed. Mr. J ohnson publislied afterw***. 
another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very 
numerous call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. P.“ 

Johnson had been told of this note; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds informed him of the compliment 
which it contained, but, ftom delicacy, avoided show- 
ing him the paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed 
to Johnson that he seenaed very clesipous to see 
Pope’s note, he answered, “ Who would not be proud 
to have such a man as Pope so solicitous in inquir- 
ing about him ? ” 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared 
to mo also, as will be hereafter observed, to be of 
the convulsive kind, and of the nature of that dis- 
temper called St. Vitus’s dance (^); and in this 
opinion I am confirmed by the description w^hicU 
Sydenham give§ of that disease. ‘‘ This disorder is 

(1) Jt is dear that, as Johnson advanced in hfc, these con- 
vulsive infirmities, though never entirely absent, were so far, 
subdm‘(l, that he could not be called a wd spectacle. We have 
seen that lie was rejected from two schools on account of these 
<listortioiis, which in his ihller years were certainly not violent 
enough to excite disgust, — Choker. 

(2) 1 i)r. Held says if is remarkable that St. Vitus is nowhere 
to be Found in tglie lioinan Kalendar; and he supposes, that, 
from “ some misunderstanding or ii^accnracy of manuscript, 
chorea inoiiat the original and genuine name of the disease 
called Sl Vitus’s dance, was read and copied chorea St. Vitu” 
Tills is very probable. — Southet, Ominana, vol. i. p. 325.] 
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a kind of convulsion. It manifests itself by halting 
or unsteadiness of one of the legs, which the patient 
(jraws after him like an idiot. If the hand of the 
same side be applied to the breast, or any other 
part of the body, he cannot jkeep H a moment in the 
same posture, but it ^ill be drawn into a deferent 
one by a convulsion, notwithstanding ^ his efforts 
to the contrary.'* Sir Joshua Ileynolds, however, 
was of a different opinion, and favoured me with 
tiie following Paper. 

* Those motions or tridcs of Dr. Johnson are im- 
properly called convulsions. He could sit motionless^ 
when he was told so to do, as well as any other man. 
My opinion is. that it proceeded from a habit ( ) which 
he had indulged himself in, of accompanying his 
thoughts with certain , untoward actions ; and those 
actions always appeared to me as if they were meant 
to reprobate some part of his past conduct. Whenever 
he was not engaged in conversation, such thoughts were 
sure to rush into his mind ; and, for this reason^ any 
company, any employment whatever, he preferred to 
being alone. The great business of his life (he said) 
was to escape from himself. This disposition he con- 
sidered as the disease of his mind, which nothing cured 
but company, • 

One instance of his absence and particularity, as 
it is characteristic of tlie man, may be worth relating. 
When he and I took a journey together into the West, 
we visited the late Mr. Bankes, of Dorsetsliire (‘) ; 

(1) Sir Joshua Ucynolds’s notion on this subject is confirmed 
by what Johnson himself said to a young lady, the niece of his 
friend Christopher Smart. See a note by Mr. Boswell on some 
particulars communicated by Reynolds, under March 90. 1793, 
— MALoafu 

(2) [The thep representative of the family of Bankes of 

VOL. 1. M 
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tbe convemtion tumiaig upon pictures^ which 
Tould not wdl he retired to a comer the rooni 
atretcMng out his r^ht leg as far he cotild reacn 
before him, then brin^png up his left leg, and stretching 
his right still further on. The old gentleman observing 
him, went up to him, and in a very courteous manner 
assured him, though it was not a new house, the 
flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from 
his reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, but 
spoke apt a word,** 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not 
be displeased with another anecdote, eommunicatid 
to me by the same friend, from the relation of Mr. 
Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, author of Clarissa, and 
other novels of extensive repCriatioli. Mr. Hogard* 
eariie one day to see Richardson, soon after the 
execution of Dr. Cameron for having taken arms for 
tlie house of Stuart in 174*5-6; and being a warm 
partisan of George the Second, he observed to 
Richai'dson, that certainly there must have been 
some very unfavourable circumstances lately dis- 
covered in this •particular case, which had induced 
the King to approve of an execution for rebellion so 
long after the tone when it was committed, *is this 
had the appeamice of putting a man to death in cold 


Corfe Castle: the pillant defence of winch mansion by 

Lady Bankes, duiing the great civU war, see Clarendon, v(»l, iu 
The present renrcsentaiive of this distinguished family is Wil- 
liam John Bankes, Esq., the oil-know II OritMital lrli\ oiler, ana 
late M,P. for Dorscti»hire. 18:^5.] 
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blood (^), and was va*y unlike his Majestjr^js usual 
m^ncy- Whiio he was talking, perceived a person 
standing at a window in the room, shaking his head, 
and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous 
manner. He concluded that he was an idiot, whom 
his relations had put under the care of Mr. Richard- 
son, as a very good mmi. To his great surprise, 
howcA^cr, this figure stalked forwards to where he 
and Mr. Richardson were sitting, and all at once took 
up the argument, and burst out into an invective 
against George the Second, as one who, upon all 
occasions, was uniielcntiiig and barbarous*; mention- 
ing many instances; partiouiarly, that when an officer 

(1) Tmpartinl posterity may, perhaps, be as little inclined as 
l)r. Johnson was, to justify the uncommon rigour exorcised in 
tlu* case of Dr, Archibald* Cameron. He was an amiable and 
truly honest man; and his ottence was owning to a generous, 
though iruslJikcn, principle of duty. Being obliged, after 1740’, 
to give up his profession as a physician, and to go into foreign 

? arts, he was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both in the 
Tcnch and Spanish » rvice. He was a son of the annent and 
rc*spectable family of Cameron of Lochiel ; and his brother, 
who was the chief of that brave elan, disrtinguiNhi'd himself by 
moderation and humanity, while tlie Highland army infirchctJ 
viftonous through Scotland. It is remarkable of this chief, 
that thoic^Ii be had earnestly remonstrated against the attempt 
as hoyielcss, he was of too heroic a spirit mw to venture hife life 
and fortune in the cause, when personally asked by him whozp 
be thought his prince. — Boswrix. • 

[Sir Walter Scott states, in his Introduction to Redgauntlet 
(Waverley Novels, vol. xxxv, p. viii, &c.), J^at the government 
of George II. were in possession of sufircient evidence that 
Dr. Cameron had returned to the Highland^ wof, as he alleged 
on his trial, for family allairs merely, but aa the secret agent of 
the Pretender in a new scheme of rebellion : the ministers, 
however, preferred trying this indefatigabli^ partisan on the 
ground ojr his undeniable share in the insurrertion of 1745, 
rather than rescuing themselves and their master from ihe 
charge of harshness, at the expense of nuking it umseisally 
known, that a fresh rebellion had been in agitation aj iiui: 
1752.] 
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of iugh rank had been acquitted by a court martial, 
George the Second had, with his own hand, istruck 
his name oil' the list Q) In short, he displayed such 
a power of eloquence, that ;Hogarth looked at him 
with astonishment, and actually, irn^inod Uiat this 
idiot had been at th^ moiOent inspired. Neither 
Hogarth nor, Johnson whre made known to each 
other at this interview. 

In 1740, Dr. Johnson wrOte for the Gentleman s 
Magazine the “ Preface,” f the ‘‘Life of Admiral 
3lake,”* and the first parts of those of “ Sir Francis 
Drake,'’* and “ Philip Barretier”^('^), both which he 

( 1 ) Dr. CaJneron Was executed on the 7th <>f June, 175.^ 
No instance can be traced in the War or Admiralty Offices, of 
any officer of hi^h n^iik being struck out of the list about that 
period, after acquittal by a court martial. — (bii>Ky.R» .. 

(2) Mr. ilogarih, among the variety of kindnesses shown to 
me, was used to be veiy earnest that I should obtain the ac- 
quaintance, and, if possible, tlie friendship, of Dr. Johnson, 
whose conversation was, (he said,) to the talk of other men, like 
Titi^a’s painting compared to Hudson’s. Of Dr. Johnson, 
when my father and Hogarth were talking together about him 
one day, ** That man,” said the latter, “ is not contented with 
believing the Bible, but he fairly resolves, I think, to believe 
nothing but thC Bible. Johnson (added he), though so wise 
a fellow, is more like King David than King Solomon ; for he 
says, m his haste, l^at all mei^ are liars.” Dr. Johnson made 
four lines on the death of pUor Hogarth, which were equally 
true and pleasing ; I know not why Garrick’s were preferred 
to thebi ; — 

^ T he hand nf him here torpid lies, 

ThnWl^^^ the essential form of grace; 

Here cinsi'tt in death the attentive eyes. 

That saw the manners in the faee.' Tioxzi. 

(g) His attention was probably drawn to Barristier by his 
giend Miss Carter, with whom that ingenious voung man cor- 
responded. He^ed in 1740. If we were to form an opinion 
of the extent of Barretier’s learning, the forc^ of his miiifU or 
the goodness of bis tast^ from what has been preserved of his 
correspondence in the Life of Miss Carter (p. 70 — 94 ), the praise s 
lavished on him by his biographer would appear very extrava- 
gant. — CaoKfin. 
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finished the foUowiwg year»^ He also wote an; 

Essay on EpitapW** and an Epitaph bn PhjOUps, 
a Musician,’** irhichwaa afterwards published, with 
fiome other pieces of his* jit Mrs. WiBjams’s Miscel- 
lanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, 
that I remember: even. Lord Kanies(*), strangely 
prejudiced aS he was s^ainstDr* Johnson, was com- 
pelled to allow it; v^rj hi^ praise. . It has been 
a^^cribed to Mrs. Ganick, from its appearing at first 
with the signature 6.; but I have heard Mr. Garrick 
declare, that it was written by Dr. Johnson, and give 
the following account of the manner in which it 
was composed* Johnson and he were sitting to- 
gether ; when, amongst btlier things, Garrick re- 
peated an Epitaph upon this Philips by a Dr. 
Wilk(is, in these words : 

Exalted soul I whose harmony could please 
The love-sick virgin, and tfaie gouty ease ; 

Ooiild jarring discord, like Amphion, move » 

I’o bf'auteous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 

And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies." 

Johnson shook his he^ at the?^ common-place 
finieral lines, and said to Garrick, “ I think, Davy, 

I can make a better.’* Then, stirring about Ris tea 
f or a little while, in a state of mediation, he almost 
extempore produced the following verses ; 

Philips, whose touch harmonious could remoye 
The pangs of guilty power or lutpless love ; 

(1 ) He»rv Home, one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, 
author of the “ Elements of Criticism,” ** Sketches of the 
lli&tory of Man,” and other valuable works. -^Caossa. 
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, here, dbtressM fey pnvetty no more. 

Here And that calm dma |^v*st so oft before ; 
6}eep,/andisturbM, indtlim peaceful. Amie, 

Till angels wi^te thee wi11> ft note lifce thine | ” (J j 

At the same time tl^t Mr. Garitck favoni^ me 
with this aneodote, he repeated it very pointed fepi- 
grain by Johnson^ on Gepri^e tbo; Second and (!!oh 
ley Cibber, wliich has never yet appeaired, and of 
which 1 know not the exact dote* Dr. Johnson after- 
wards gave it to me himself : — ^ 

Augustus still survives in MftTo's sn^ain. 

And Spenser's verse prolongs EH^ft's reign ; 

Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing. 

For Nature form'd the Poet for the King." 

(1 ) The epitaph of Philips is in the porch of Wolverhampton 
church. The prose part of it is curious : — 

** Hear tkU place Hes Charles Claudius PhUipsy tekase absolvde ctmtempt 
of richeSy ami ininutahie per/ormances upon the vidliBt made Aim the 
admtration of all that hnew htm. Re tuns horn in PPales, made the tour 
if Europe, and, qfter the erperimee of both kinds o/Jbrtunef died in 173S.‘* 

Mr ji> Garrick appeaift not to have recited the verses correctly, 
the original being as follows. One of the various readings is 
remarkable, as it is the germ of Johnson^s conclu^ng line : — 
liTxalted soul, various sounds could please 
The iove^ck vlrfpn, and the gouty ease $ 

Could jarring crotads, like old AintdliloiQ, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in fieace, till A.^els bid thee nse, 

And meet thy Saviour's consort m the skies.” 

Dr. Wiikes, the author of th<M{e lines, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, in Oxford, smd rector of Pitchford, in Shropshire ; he 
collected materials for a history of that county, and is spoken of 
by Brown Willis, in^is History of Mitred Abbies, vol, ii. p. 189. 
But he was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antifpiities of 
that county was his attention chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has 
had the use of his papers. — Blakenay. 

By consort^ in ^e above lines, I suppose concert is meant ; 
but still 1 do not sec the germ of Johnson’s thought. That 
music may be among the joys of heaven, has been sometimes 
suggested ; but that the dead were to l>e “ awakened by har- 
nionmis notes,” ser-^ 'luite new, and not quite orthodox.—* 
CaoKFU. 
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In 1741» be wro^;fpr Gpntlemaii^s Miigazlne^ 
the Preface Condtidon pf his Hires of Drake 
and Barretier y ♦ A free Trarislaticm ofthe Jests of 
Hierodes, with aib'^ Iuti!*pdtteti(H) j’-f and> I think, 
the following pieces: Debate on the Proposal of 
Parliament to Cromwell, to ^ume the Title of King, 
abridged, modiied; aind digested ;’*t ** Translation 
of Abb4 Guyon*s Dbsertation on the Amazons 
“ Translation of Fontenelle’s Panegyric on Dr. 
Morin.’*f Two notes upon this appear to me un- 
doubtedly his. He this year, and the two following, 
wrote the Pariiamentary Debates. He told me him** 
self, that he was the sole composer of them for those 
three years only. He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, which he mentioned from 
hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
his composition of them began November 19. 1740, 
and ended February 23. 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave’s letters to Dr, piroh, 
that Cave had better assistance for that branch of his 
Magazine, than has been generally supposed ; and 
that he was indefatigable in getting it made as per- 
fect as he could. Thus, 21st July, 1735, 

I trouble you )irith the inclosed, because you said 
you could easily correct what is here given mr Lord 
0hcstei*field*8 speech. I beg you w|ll do so as soon as 
you can for me, because the month is far advanced.” 

And 15th July, 1737, 

As you remember the debates so tar as to perceive 
the speeches already printed are not exact, I beg the 
favour tiiat you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the 
best manner your memory will serve, correct the mis- 
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taken passages^ or add any lliing that is cmiittetL I 
should be very glad to have something of the Duke of 
Newcastle's speech, which would be particularly of set. 
vice. A genUeman has Lord Bathurst's speech to add 
sometliing to." 

And July 3, 1744, 

You will see what stupid, low, abominable stuflT is 
put (*) upon your noble and learned friend*s(i^) cha- 
racter, such as 1 shonld quite reject, and endeavour to do 
something better towards doing justice to the character. 
But as 1 cannot expect to attain my desire in that re. 
spect, it would be a great satisfaction, as well as an 
honour to our work, to hare the favour of the genuine 
speech. It is a method that several have b^n pleased 
to take, as I could show, hut I think myself under 
a restraint. 1 shall say so far, tliat 1 have had some 
by a third hand, which I understood well enough to 
come from the first ; others by penny-post, and others 
by the speakers themselves, who have been pleased to 
visit St. John's Gate, and sliow particular marks of 
their feeing pleased." — [Birch's MSS. in Brit. Mus. 
430S.]. 

I'here is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity 
of Cave. It is, however, remarkable that none of 
these letters are ki the years during which Johnson 

alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in 

» 

the very year after he ceased from that labour. 
Johnson told m^^that as soon as he found that the 
speeches were thought genuine, he determined that 
lie would write no more of them ; “ for he would 
not be accessary to the propagation of falsehood." 


(1) 1 suppose, in another compilation of the satnc kind. 

(2) Doubtleas, Lord Hardwicke. 
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And such was the tenderness ef Ins conscience, thsit 
a short time before his death he expressed his regret 
for his liaving been the author of fictions, which fiad 
passed for realities. 

Tie nevertheless agreed with tne in thinking, that 
the debates which he had firamed were to be valued 
iis orations upon questions of public importance. 
They have accordingly been collected in volumes, 
properly arranged, and recommended to the notice 
of pai’Iiamentary speakers by a preface, written by 
no inferior hand. (‘) I must, however, observe, 
that, although there is In those debates a wonderful 
store of political information, and very powerful 
(‘hHjiu'iieo, I cannot agree that they* exhibit the 
nianiKT of each particular speaker, as Sir John 
Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, what opinion 
can we have of his judgment, and taste in public 
s])caking, who presumes to give, as the charac- 
tt*risti(N of two celebrated oratoi's, ** the deep-‘ 
nuMitiied rancour of Pulteney, and tlie yelping per- 
tinacity of Pitt ? ” (2) 


( 1 ) I am assured that the editor h George Chalmers, 
wiu>so commercial works are well known and esteemed.— 
Uosw^ELL. This collection is stated in the Preface to the Par- 
liainentury IliMory, vol, xii., to be very incomplete : of tMrty-two 
debates, twelve are given under wrong dates, and several of 
Johnson’s best compositions are wholly omitted ; amongst others, 
tJie iiiiportunt debate of Feb. 13. 174i, on Mr. Sandys’s motion 
for the removal of Sir Robert Walpole; other omissions, equally 
striking, arc complained of. — CaoitiEK. 

( 2 ) [Mr. Murphy says : — “ lliat Johnso^ was the author of 
the debates during that period (Nov. 19. 17^, to Feb. 174S-3> 
was not, generally known ; but the secret transpireil several 
years afteyvards, and was avowed by himself on the following 
occasion . — Mr.Wedderhurne (‘aflerw'ards f^ord Loughborough 
and Earl of Kossiyn), Dr. Johnson, Dr. Francis (the translator 
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cf H6we)» tbe'pre^ut 'vri4t«% ^4 din«d with the late 

Mr. Foote* An inipoftanideW^ Jsq^ the end of Sr Ro- 
bert \feliHde’5 admittfe^ration hrlis^ Motioned, Br. Francis 
obHervedi ** thdt Mr* Fitt'a Ob that oOobdon was the best 

he had ever read.^* He .addodi ** that he had etnidi^ed eight 
years oi' his life in the study of J^tuoathenei^ ahd nnished a 
tranaation of that oelehratad omtof* with nU the docoradon^ of 
style and langud^ isdthui the eeach of his capachy ; hut he M 
met with noting ofpufel to the s^ech ah^ve mentioned."** M$my 
of the companv tm^mbergd the debate t and sotne passages 
wore cited with the'^prohatiofi and en^use of all present 
During the ardour of coftvarsatiom Johnson imnained silent. 
As soon as the wannth of praise subsided# he opened with these 
w'ords ; — “ I'hat speech I wrote ip a Barret in Exeter Street.” 
The company was struck with aatbnhmment After staring at 
each other in silent amaae, Dr. Fcanc^ asked how that speech 
could lie wntten by him? **Sir,* Wd Johnson, ** 1 wrote it 
in Exeter Street. * 1 nerm* had bc^ in the gallery of tlhe House 
of Commons but once. Cave had interest with the door* 
keepers, lie, and the persons mnpldy^ under hix% gained 
admittance: tiiey brought away the sul^ieot of discussion, the 
names of the speakers, the sides th^ toedt, and the ard^ in 
which they rose# together with notes of the arguments advanced 
in the course of the debate. The whole was afterwards a»m« 
municated to me, smd I composed the speeclies in the form 
which they now have in, the Parliamentary Debates.” To this 
discover^' Dr. Francis made answer; — “ Thun, sir, you have 
exceedeti JX^nosthenes himself ; for to say that you have ex* 
ceede^ Francis’s IXmostbenes, would be saying nothing.” Die 
rest or the comjiany bestow'ed lavish encomiums on Johnson ; 
one, in particular, praised his impartiality; observing, that he 
dealt out reason and eloquence with an o^ual hand to both 
parties. “That is not ouite true,” said Jc^nson; “ 1 saved 
appearances tolerably well, but I took carO that the Witic dogs 
shiiuld not have the best of it.” 

The passage in H JVvkitis to which Boswell allude*!, at p. 169.* 
is as follows : — “ In the perusal of these debates, we cannot 
but womler at the powers that uroduced them. The author had 
never passed those gradations that lead to the know ledge of men 
and business: born to^a narrow fortune, of no profession, con- 
versant chiefly with nooks, una^uaint^ with the style of any 
other thiui academical disputation, and so great a Granger to 
senatorial manners, that he never was within the w'alls of either 
house of parliament, f That a man, under these disadvantages, 
should be able to frfme a system of debate ; to compose speeches 
of such exc^ence, both in matter and foiin, as scarcely to be 

V There if here some Inaccuracy ; the debate in qumtion was written in 
1741 • In Mr. BosweU’s list of Johnson’s rcsidenres, he am'eariS not to have 
resided in Exeter Street after his return to London in 17^. •— Ckoksr. 

t [But once: see preceding paragraph. — Mae&lanx).] 
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equalled by tlkO«e tlie ttitm tkiAe and eic^^cuced ; 

is, 1 say, matter iwl! astonwbmmit, o£ talents that 

hfied him for a sjadilker Ih iBe imnst liugust assembly ed eaf ^h. 

« Cave, wlioltkd tio ot*1lwwww of the 

human mitu^ bieetime sensible of itd jcfihcts in the prohts it 
brought him ; lid had tonff thon^ IW #he Success of his 
Magazine proceed^'d from tnose it cl^ wisre eondueted 

by himself J ^vi^h were the wfek^iwpers writ- 

ten against the miidtitt •. ^ sttoh as ine Ctmfcsiiian, Fog’s Journal, 
Common Sense, the^oeldjWsceilh*^^ the Westminster Jour- 
nal, and others; and al^iUhrshallm^^r pastes^ the ele|nes, 
and the songs^ the ept^am^ and ther^n^, that were sent him 
by various correaponleucs ^ '^d was ‘searc^y able to see the 
causes that at this time increased this side of his pamphlet from 
ten to Meen thousand copies a monHiM ' But if Jie saw ndt^ ho 
felt them, and manifested^ hk good Ibrtune buying an old 
coach and a pair of older horses ; and, that he‘ might avoid the 
suspicion of pride ip setting ux) an equipage, he displayed to 
the world the source of hte affluence, by a representation of St. 
John’s Gate, instead of hk amis^ oti the door-panel. This he 
told me himself, was the reason of distinguishing his carriage 
from others, by what some might think a whmi^ieal device^ and 
also for causing It to be engraven on all his plate. 

“ Johnson had his revraid, over and above the pecuniary re,, 
compence vouclmfed him by Cave, in the general applause of 
his labours, which the incres^ demand for the Magazine im- 
plied * j but this, as his performances fell short of Jus powers, 

f ratihed him but little ; on the contrarv, he dihapproved the 
eceit he was compelled to practise; his notlojvs of nA>rality 
were so strict, that he would scarcely allow the violation tjf 
truth in d|amost trivial instance^ and saw, in falsehood of all 
kinds, a Owtude that he could never be thorouglily > ecoucited 
to ; ai^, t^hgh the fraud was xterhafis nor greater than ihe fio 
titious Relations in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, Uoid Bacon’s 
Nova Atlantis, and Bishop Hall's Alundu^; alter Ot idem, John- 
son was ned easy till he haii disclosed the deception. 

Xu the mean time, it was curious to observe hpw tite deceit 
operated. It has above been remarked, that Johnson nad the 
art to give didbrent colours to the several speeches ; so that 
.some appear to be declamatory and energetic, rcsefnbling tba 
orations of Demosthenes ; otiiers, like those of Ciebro, calm, 
persuasive ; others, more particularly those attributed to such 
country gentlemen, merchants, and seamem as had seats m par- 

^ sir J. Hawkins seems (as well as the other blc^aphers) to have over- 
ratiHl the vahif, to Cave and the public, of Johnhon’s rarhamcot4ry 
Debates, It is shown in tlic preface to the Parliatncniary History for 
17‘)<s ted. 1SJ2). that one of Cave*s rivals, the London MaKasme, often 
exci'UDd the Gentleman’s Magazine, !n the priori^ and act,uracy nt its 
parliamentary rer>ortfc. which were contributed by utordon, the translator 
of Tacitus. ^ Caosaa. 
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Jiaxnent, hw fke chsmcteHirtic of plainnoss, bluntncss, and an 
aft^cted honesty, as opposed to the plausibility of such os were 
understood or suspected to be copniers. The artifice had its 
efibet'. Voltaire was, betrayed by k into a declaration, that the 
elo<)uenee of ancient Greece and ‘Horae ^as revived in the 
Hntish senate ; and a speech of the late ]^arl of Chatham, when 
Mr. Pitt, in opposition to one of Miv Horatio Walpole, re- 
ceived the highest aiijjlause, and wacv by all that I’Qad it^ taken 
for genuine. 

“It must be owned, that, with r^ect to the i^eral principles 
avowed in tlic speeches, and tKe sentiments therein contained, 
they agree with the characters of the persons to w'hom they arc 
ascribed. Thus, to instance in' l^pse of the Upper House, the 
s])eeches of the Duke of Newcastle, the ]L«nd& Carteret and 
Hay, are calm, temperate, and persuasive; those of the Duke 
of Argylc and Lord Talbot, furious end declamatory; and Lord 
Chesterfield’s *' and Lord Herve3r*s fiorid btit fiimsy. In the 
other House, the speeches may be thus charactensed : the minis- 
ter’s, mild and conciliatory; Mr. Pulteney’s, nervous, methodical, 
and weighty ; Mr. Shippen’s, blunt and do^atic^ : Sir John 
Barnard's, clear, especially on commercial 6id>jects ; Lyttelton’s, 
stifl^ and imitative of the Homan oratoiy; and Pitt^ void of 
argument, but rhapsodical ly and difibsively eloquent. 

“ 'I'hc confession of Johnson above mentioned was the first 
that revealed the secret that the debates inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magatsme were fictitious,' and composed by himself. 
After that, he w'os free, and indeed mdustrious, m the com- 
nmnication of it ; fpr, being infonned tliat Dr. Smollett was 
writing a History of England, and bad brought it clowm to the 
last reign, he cautioned him not to rely on the debates as given 
in fhe Magazine, for that they were not autlientic, but-, except- 
ing as to their general imjxirt, the work of his own imaginatioti.” 
— Hawkins, Life, p. 122. 129.] 

• Ii iR very rcmorkablathat Dr. Mnty, who wrote thelafe and edited the 
Worke of Lord Cheitternetd, with the use of hix liOrcltihit)*8 papers, under 
the eye of his surviving friond% and in tb*? life'tiine of Johnson, should 
have puhUshed, as “ sp<K:iuiCJii. of dIb Lordship's eloquence, in the strong 
nervous style of DenKWihenes, as well as in the witty ironical manner ot 
I’ully.” three speeches, wnicli are certainly the composition of Dr. Johnson. 
See wheaterfield’s Wvrk|i, voL ii. p.319 .«— CrqiUcu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1741W1744. 

Jokmon finishes ** Irme^^ Writes Essa^ on the 
Account of the CondUi^ cf the Duchess q/* MurU 
borough^* — Ditks of Durmun and Sydenham — 
Proposals for printing Dihliotheea HarleianaJ' — 
Projects a History of Parliaments — Writes 6\)7*- 
sid^atwns on the Dispute between Crousaz and 
Warburtm^ on Pope*s Essay on Man^ — Dedictu 
tion to James s Dictionary** — Friendship, an 
Odef — His eaetreme Indigence at this Time, 
His Acquaintance with Samge. — Anecdotes. — 
Publishes The Life of Richard Savage.** — Case 
of the Countess of Macclesfield, — Writes Preface 
to the Harleian Miscellany.** * 

This year I find that his tragedy of IiyiiNE had been 
for some time ready for the stage, and tJiat his ne- 
cessities made him desirous of getting as much as iuj 
could for it without delay ; for there is the follow* 
ing letter frdm Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in t£e same 
volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from 
■which I copied those above quoted^ They were 
most obligingly pointed out to by Sir William 
Musgrave(^), one of the curatoxs\f that noble re- 
pository. 

• [Sir William Musgrave, Bart., commissioner for auditing 
the public accounts, died iu 1 800.1 

f 
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' M ': --‘Sept.'^, 17^1. 

1 have pti| Mt*, i[6hh«H^'4 pl«t^ ante Mr. Gray's (' j 
hatiYk^ in it to ii he ift inclined to 

buy it ; but I lio^ht or not. He 

wouhl dispose of kid wJiatever advantage may 

be made by aetlttjp it,^ Would your society (^), or any 
gentiemanv kr hoiiy ^ men (that yon know^ take such 
a bargain? He aijd I are v«y unfit to deal with 
tlieatricai persons, t'leetwood was ter We. acted it last 
seanon, but Johnson's difiUdence or (^) pre- 

vented it" 

I have already Irene,” was not 

brought into public notice till Garrick was monW^ 
of Drurj'-lane theatre. 

In 1742('^) he wrote for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, the Preface,” f the Parliamentary De- 
bates,”* “ Essay on the, Account of the Conduct 
of the Duchess of Marlborough,”* then the popular 


(1) pohn Gray wa*j a bookseller, at the Cross Keys in the 
Poultry, the &hop fonnorly kept by Ur, ^anmel Chandler. Like 
his predecessor, he became a dissenting minister ; but he after- 
wards took orders in the church, and held a living at Ilipon in 
Yorkshire.] # 

(2) Not the Royal Society; but the Society for the En- 
couragement of Learning, of which l)r. Birch was a leading 
rnember. Their object was to assist authors in printing ex- 
pensive works. It •e.'iiated from about 1735 to 1746, ^^beD, 
having ibcuired a considerable <Jebt, it wa« dissolved. 

(3) There is no era-iirc here, but a mere blank ; to fill up 
wiikh maybe an exAuiso for ingenious conjecture. — BoswelL 
I'robably pride. Such, at least, is the common-place aiUiihesis. 

-^CaOjtKR. i 

(4) From one </ his letters to a friend, written in June, 
1742, it should setfin that he then purposed to write a play on 
thi! subjoci of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and to have it 
ready for Ihe ensuing winter. The passage alluded to, however, 
is somewhat ambiguous ; and the work which he then ^had in 
contemplation may have been a history of that montaOi, •*- 
Malonb. 
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topic of conversation. This i» a atort ;>ut 

masterly perfor^»ce^J)W« Kk># 13. ’ 

of his kamiiler, eenl^^v^ug, 4 ^'^ ^tintient 

ill that “ Acc^iwit*’ and aghii upon 

it strenuously in con \^t>ati<m. ( ^ Accour^t 
of the Life of I^r chiefly 

taken from a fovelgaa publiispdis^ ; dii> indeed, he 
could not Idmself kiaonv muck 4bout Bhripan; 

“ Additions to hi# The 

Life of Sydenham/^* afterwards ,to Dn" 

Swan’s edition of his virorfcs ; l^rbposals for 
printing Bibliotheca Harl^ltn.^ or a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford*’* ^ His account 
of that celebrated collection of books, in which he 
displays the importance to literature, of wliat the 
French call a ceUml^m rmsonne^ when the Kubjec»s 
of it arc extensive and varioius, and it is executi*.d 
with ability, cannot fail to impress all his readers 


( 1 ) [The most singular part of this Essay is the character Of 

King William at the conchisioC : — " In the begitmmg of hie 
roigi), hi? found that his old friends, the W'higs, treated him ill) 
in the midst of it, he was convinced that he was ill served by 
them ; and the conduct of aH his parliaments s][K>wicd hitti 
pi ami y that the bulk of the nation were Tones; and, therefore, 
he at Jiust w isely resolved to be served by the ipOdaratc^^men or 
all parties, and to make no distinction, but the natural and great 
distinction of such as were well aflected to his government, and 
such as were against it.”] I 

(2) [“A late female minister of state h«a been shameless 
enough to infonn the world, that she used,«yhen she wanted to 
extract any thing from her sovereign, to remind her of Mon- 
u»igne*s reasoning ; who has determined, tb® to tell a secix^t to 
a friend is no breach of dd^^lity* because the number of -Jiersoas 
trusted is not multiplied . -**>0 man and bis friend being Virtually 
the same.”*— Rambler, ^Jo. 13.] 

post, Sept. 10. IV'TS.] 
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with admiration of his philological attainments. It 
wae aiterwards prefixed to the first volume of the 
Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of books 
were written by him. He was employed in tliis 
business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, 
who purchased the library for 13,000/., a sum which 
Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, was not 
more than the binding of the books had cost (*) ; 
yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowneai^ of tlie 
sale was such, that there was not much gained by 
it. It has been confidently related, with many em- 
bellishments, that Johnson one day knocked Os- 
borne (®) down in his shop with a folio, and piit his 
foot upon his nock. The simple truth I had from 
Johnson himself. Sir, he was impoilinent to me, 
and I beat him. But it was not in his shop : it was 
in my owm cliamber.** 

A very diligent observer may trace him where 
we fnould not easily suppose him to be found. 1 
have no doubt that he wrote the little abridgment 
entitled ‘‘Foreign History,” in the Magazine for 

(1) [In my bundle opinion, the preface is unworthy of the 
Doctor; it contains a few general philological reflccuoiiK, ex- 
pressed in a style sufKcie!itl> stately, but is rtivesWd of bjMio- 
^aphil^al anecdote and interesting intelligence. — Diuhjn, 
jBibliomania.] 

(2) [Sec Censufe Literaria, vol. i. p. 438.] 

($) [Osborne am>ears, in the Dunciad, contending for the 
pri 2 e among the bd>ksellers, and carrying it off: — 

Onhonr;, tbroogli perfect modesty o’eremre. 

Crown’d with the Jordan, walks contented home.** 

He was extremely ignorant : of title-pages or editions he had 
no knowledge or remembrance, but in all the pettv tricks of his 
trade he was most expert. Dr> Johnson, in his of I’ope, 
says, that he was “entirely destitute of shame, withoiit\i*ri'**: of 
Ml) disgrace, but that of poverty.'* He died in 1707.] 
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December To prove quote the T»tr6dtac- 

tion ; — , -i •/.' ■ ' i' 

As this is that season of the in wtiich Kature 
may be said to command a. siispA^»teB^ of hostilities, 
and which seems intended^ by vpui^wjj a short stop to 
violence and slaughter^ \to aflfbfd tahae for malice lo 
rclentj and animosity to subside ; yr<i can acarce expect 
any other account than of plahs, pegociadona;, and 
treaties^ of pr€^)OSai8 for peace, and preparations for 
war/' ^ . 

As also this passage : — " 

Let those who d^pise the capioity of the Swiss, tell 
us by what wonderful pblicy, or by what happy con- 
ciliation of interests, it is brought to pass, that in a 
body made up of different communities and different 
religions,, tliere should be no civil commotions, though 
the people are so warlike, that to nominate and raise an 
army is the same." 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle('f) for his ready per- 
mission to copy the two following letters, of ^hicli 
t ]*.2 originals are iifliis possession. Their contents 
show that they were writttm alx^t this time, and 
tliat Johnson was now engaged in preparing an his- 
torical account of the British Parliament 


Letter 12 . TO MR. CAVE. • 

[Aug. 1743.] 

Sir, — I believe I am going to write a long letter, 
and have therefore taken a wholf sheet of paper. 



(l) [Thomas Astle, Esq., maay years K^merof the Recorrts 
in the Tower, one of the Keepers of the Paper Office, aiwl 
Trustee of the British Museum. He contributed many artjck s 
to his principal work was the Ongui 

and rVe&ess of Writing, a$ well Hieroglyphic a& Element aiy.’* 
^ ilied i)ec. 1 . 1803 .] 
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The tot u> be written is our historical 
'design. /' ‘'V , ' ‘ 

the propojial of printing in num- 
bers the s^me^ but I believe you 

mist()ajc, ' scJme way or other, my meaning ; I had iiip 
^theaf view tjba^ that you might rather print too many 
of hve sheets, than of five and riiiriy* 

With re^d to wha^t 1 shall say on the manner of 
proceeding, I would have it understood as wholly in- 
diderent to me, alid my opinion only, not xny xesolu. 
tioi. , J^ptoris Ht e%ere. 

' I think the insertion of the diaet^doms of the most 
important events- in the marg^ii, tw, of «o many events 
as may enable the reader m regUlite^^ facts 

with safhcient exactness, the prop^ medium between a 
journal, which has regard only , to lime, and a history, 
which ranges facts according m their dependence on 
each other, and postpones or anncipates accmding to the 
convenience of narration. 1 think the work ought to 
partake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to 
minute exactness, and of die regularity of a journal, 
which 48 inconsistent with spirit. For this reason, I 
neitlier admit numbers or dates, Bor reject them. 

** 1 am of your c||tinion with regard to placing most of 
the resolutions, &c. in the. margin, and think we shall 
give the most complete account of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, with- 
out an l^istorical treatiee interwoven, require some other 
book to make them understood. I will date the suc- 
ceeding facts with^ aojne exactness, but 1 think in the 
margin. 

You told od Saturday that I had received 
money on this wor,t, and fopnd set down 13/. 6U 
reckoning, the haJf guinea of Saturday. As you 
hinted to me that you had many calls for money, 1 
would not prfess you too hard, and tlierefor> shall 
derim only, fas I send it in. two guineas for a shecT't;^ 
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cofpy ; the rest you itjfliiy pay Jne vfbm it tamj bei twire 
QQiiTeniant ; and eyeni hj liia idki^t I aball^ 

for some time, be veryj.expeusii^ix. ^ . 

^ Tbe Life of Sav^ I' am 
in great primb*; and pica no^^. 1 
in half a sheet a day but the laSSjey that ihall 
likewise lie by in yojir hands is.donev W1<h the 
debates^ sh^ nol^l ,^ave bujdi^%iiou^ but 

good pens* ' ‘ 

" Towards Mr. Sayage’s Life what more have you 
got ? I would w^ttgJ^ haye hiti* trial, &c., ^ k^iuw 
whether his d^ence id%t Bristol, and would %ia 
collection, of Poems; m ao^unt ^ "die preiSsce ; 

rhe Piaiii De^er,'' {^)---all th^ Mi^riuesthat h^ 
any tliiUg of hi^ or re]Whg to hiiti. i ^ 

I thought my le^er would be long^ lmt li is now 
ended ; and 1 am, S^, ^mirs, dee., 

Sam. Johnsok.” 

The boy found me writing this almost in the dark 
when I could not quite easily md yodrs. 

1 have read the Italian : -* nothing iii it is^well. 

I had no notion of having any thing for. the In^. 
scription, (*) I hope you don^t thin}c 1 kept it to extort 
a price. 1 could think of nothing till to.day. If 
you could spare me another guinea for the history, I 
should take it very kindly, to-night ; but if .you do 
not, I shall not think it ah injury. I am almost well 
again.” 

(1) (*<Tbe Plain Dealer” a pcrioAcal paper, published 

in 1724, and written by Mr* Hid Bond, whom Savage 

called the two contending powicts of lighted darkness. They 
wrote, by turns, earii sk csib^s * and tboabameter of the work 
was observed regularly to rt^ in Mr. HiU'a week, and fall in 
Mr. Bond’s- — JoHUaciif, Difc of Savage.] 

(2) riSeither this lnsm|«jioii nor tlie Soid|ie^!s X^etter men- 
tijj.ncd ui the next letter have been (Us(;qvere^.y 
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\ ^ ’ TO Mr, CA^ii: ’ '* ' " 

<< gm, y^ ;idl4 I^t tell ^ib ymx determination 
tlie wldt^ I am confident wats 

"n^ar iirinted.y I tli||ikit do by itself^ or in 

any oliier M 

If you will biye :it" 1 

set it high ; alid J wiH gia3 af you you 
will give'qnickly, 'J;r'^, '’. ^ 'i ■ '^ V ' ' 

y<m need not be .in care ahoai sbinetliing io print, 
for I have got the State Trials, as^4 ^U ejttrJMi't :£ ayen 
Atterbury, and Macclesfield from ftexh; and shall bring 
them to yon in a fortnight; after wlfich 1 wfll toy to 
get the ^uth Sea Report." , 

[ATo dtUpf nor p^/naturo^'] 

I w^ould also ascribe to him an “ Essay oh tlio 
Description of China, from the Frepch of Du 
Halde.”t 

His writings in the Gentlentan^s Magazine in 
1743, are, the Preface,^ the Parliamentary Debates,! 

Con^derations on the Dispute between Cronsfif'- 
and Warburton, on Pope's Essay on Man;*’f in 
which, while he defends Crousaz, he shows an admir* 
able metaphysical acuteness and temperance in con- 
troversy; AdLau^am parituram Epigramma(*);” * 

( 1 ) ( JlnsUacas inter pulcherrima Laura pueUas, 

Mqx uteri ;tofidufi dfpo^ura grave, 

Adsit, Lau^ra, tibi fadUs Lucina dolenH, 

J^eve tdn^mcecJ pramituisse Dew, 

Mr. Hector was prtHent when this Epigram was made i/w- 
promptu. The first Ime was proposed by Dr, James, and John- 
son was called upojr by the ccmipany to finish it, which he 
instantly did — Boswell. 

The following elegant I^atin Ode, which appeared in ihe 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1743 (voL xiii. 548.), was, many 
years ago, pointi^ nut to Jamies Bindley, Esq. as writii'fp by 
Johnson, and may safely be attributed to him : ■— 
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and, “ A Latin Tra;fi^lati<J^; of Ven^s on Ms 

(irotto!'*^ and; w Ae with 

equal success np^n 1 siup* 

pose him" to .be tbe'-lai^liif^'of ^ for 

Osborne, eoneeming tbe gn^ 

But I.should thi^ to 

my illustriouil friend read^ i tint in- 

troduce here, mbte than ordinary ir^^ot, an 
exquisitely beautiful ;<Me, which has not been in- 
serted in any of the coUeci^ouB of Johmon^s poetry, 


AJ> ORmriSSIMA^ PVSttAJA, 

yafue sU arfi, sit studM modus, 
J'ormosa virgo ; sU spo$tl(h 
Curomqtte qrmrefm a«iBpm 
Minei,supervacuattqm outius, . 

I >i fnfuMi'tiema colorHw 
l^i'pioks vuigo rura piaemi, 

Nec mtfideni hor^ 

Dtvitias operosiorss : 

J.mi^j(ms cum munmre jnttchrhr 
Obliquat ultra pnocipUetH fugam 
Inter retneiantes lapHlos, et 
Jhtcit aquas icmeri se^entess 

Utque inter ti?tdas, inter et ardores. 
Jam vere prtnm dtdee strepunt aves, 
Et arte nitUd gratiorcs 
Ingeminant sine lege cantos t 


Natina sic te gratia, tc nUor , 
Sinmtes dcceMl, te veneres tusai 
iiudus Cupido suspieaiur 
Arties nimis apparatus. 


Ergojluentem tu malt sedula^ 

Ne s^va muras semper aeu emtam g 
Kec snarsa odordto mientem 
Eulvere dedecores capiUo^ 


Quotes nec othn net Ptolematu^ 
Jactabat uxor, sidcreo in choro' 
Vtcunque devotee r^fulgetU 
Verticis exuvke d^ri j 


Nec diva mater, cum simitem turn 
MentitafOrmam, et pulchrior ospiCi^ 
Femusit tneemtas protervis 
Fusa cotmts agitare ventss. — MALOifK 


N 3 
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wit^en Urn <tt a rery earlyperkxly as Mt« Heetor 
informs ^sorted in the Gendeman’s Maga^ 

xine of this year. ^ 

Fiui|>'ivsiii^^ an Ode,* 

‘ Jriendsliip/ peculiar bwmftf 
iThe noli]^ mindVdiehglit a^d 
Tp men and angels only giTeii, , , : 

To aU the lower Wmid dPided. 

While love> unknown among die West, 

Parent of thousand wild toires^ 

The savage and the human hreast 
Torments alike with raging fires ; 

** With bright^ but oft destructive, gleam. 

Alike o'er all his lightnings fiy ; 

Thy lamlient glories only beam 
Around die favouritee of the sky- 

“ Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs. 

And hugs a flatterer fmr a friend. 


Dij^ectress of the brave and just, 

O guide Us through life's darksbrne way 1 
And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish yosoms only prey. 


“ Nor shall th/ie ardour ceaae to glow^ 
When souls to blissful dimes remove r 
What raised our virtue here below. 

Shall aid our happiness above." 
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John:4on hM now an oppottanity obliging liis 
schoolfellow Dr- Jara^, of he oil^e ob^rved. 

No man brings more bin James 

published this year his Medi<^^»PlctiDna^,^ in 
three volutnes folio. Jpi^on, agf I mA&FBtmk from 
him, had written, or a^sted in the propo- 

sals for this work ; being v^i^.foiid of the study 
of pbysicjt in hie master, he frr- 

nished soipe of the a^rdcles. He, however, certainly 
wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead^f which is 
conceived with great addrea^, to ppaciliate the pa- 
tronage of that very eminent 
It has been circtdaled, I know not with wlmt an- 
thonticity, that Johnson considered Dh Bireh(‘‘') as 
a dull writer, tod said of him, Tom Pircli is as 
brisk as a bee in convel^sation ; but no sooner does 
he take a pen in his hand, that it bfjconies a torpedo 

to liim, and benumbs all his faculties.” That the 

» 

(1) ** Sir, — That the Medicinal T>ictionary is dedicate^ *u 
you, is lib^e imputed only to youfr rcTJUtatioh mr BUj^ierior slcill 
lu those scienccK which 1 have endeavoured to Qxplain and faci- 
htixte • and you are, therefore, to consider this address, if it he 
n^^ceai)lc to you, as one of tl>e rewards of merit; and, if other- 
wise, es one of the inrouveniencios of esninence* 

“However you shall receive it, my design cannot^be diaap- 
pouin‘d i because thi.s public appeal to your judgment will show 
liiiit 1 do not found my hopes of approbation Upon the ignorance 
of rny readers, and that I fear ceusiiue least, whose knoM - 
lodge is most e^tensivij. I am. Sir, youmnost obedient humble 
servant, ll. James-** H 

(2) [Dr. Thomas Birch was Imm In txindon, of Quaker pa- 
rents, Nov. 23. 1705. To this baTly friend of Johnson, we are 
indebted for “ The General Dictionarj^ Histcirieal and Critical,” 
the “ Thnrlow State Papers,** the “ History of the Eoyal So- 
ciety,*’ ind other laborious works. In January, 177d, his horse 
IrMng frightened at a gun shot off by a hoy at birds, on the 

''^Xl.iinpstead Uoad, he was thrown and killed on the spoi.] 

N 4 
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litentture of this cotmti^ is mttoh indebted to Birch’s 
activity and dd^jence, must SBerbunly be acknpw- 
lOfiged. Wo have seen that Jobnsohlionoured (* ) him 
■with a, Gtodc Epign® ;.;and>]hi8 Correspondence 
with him, daring many j^earsy proves that he iisd n» 
mean opinion of him. ; . 

JLxtTica.H* T»0 DR* BI^€H * '\‘ 

" TTinrsAiif, S«pt 1743. 

Sib., — I hope you will excuse me for troubling 
you on an occasion on wMoli 1 know not whom else 
I can apply to : 1 am at a loss for the lives and 
characters of Earl Stanhopej the. two Craggs, and the 
minister Sunderland ; and beg that you will inform 
[me] where I may find them, and send any pam- 
phlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave, to be perused 
for a few days by, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.** 

His^ circumstances were at this time embar-*' 
rassed ; yet his affection for his mother was so warm, 
and so liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of 
hers, which, though small iu itself, was then con- 
siderable to him. ^ This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, 
the original of which lies now before me. 

(1 ) No doubt, as the case has turned out, Birch is tumoured 
by Johnson’s coraplii:]k*nt; hut at the time when it was written, 
Birch was of erninendc in the literary World, and (what atlected 
Johnson more nearly) high in the estimation of C’ave; and 
Johnson s learned flatteries of him, Miss Carter, and Mr. IJrban, 
were all probably prompted by the same motive, —a desire to 
propitiate Cave. 1 have .scon a MS. letter of Bishop Warbuiv 
ton^s, in which he insists, in his usual decisive totie, on.t|^ poor 
use which Birch made in his writings of the materials v^ch^i# 
possessed. — CaoKj^a. v 
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LETTfiE TO LEVETT. ' 18i( 

Ljct^jeh 15 * TO 'MR.XBV^TT, jH 

■/' 'I>^o«ljntber;l* 1743. 

SiE, — 1 am iextmi^y litali we liaTe ea-» 
ci'Dached bo muc^ Ep<m your fortemEoe wi^ respe^ 
to tibe interest^ which a graai |«plexity of aififeiis 
hindered me from thih]|iag of with that attenticm that 
1 ought, and which I a^ not Ihamediat^y able to remit, 
u> you, but wiH.pay it ^f think twelws pounds) in two 
montlis. I lo)^ iipoh tld% an 4 on the future interest 
of that mortgi^j as my own debt ; beg that you 
will be pleaded to give me directions how to pay it, and 
not to mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary 
to pay this in less time, I believe I can do it ; but I 
take two months for eertffiinty^ and l)eg an answer 
whether you can allofyr me .so much time. I think 
myself very much obliged to your forbearance,, and 
shall esteem it a great happinesB to be able to ^serve you. 

1 have great opportunities of dispersing any thing tliat 
you may think it proper to inake |rttblic. I win give a 
iKttc for tlie money, payalde at the time mentioned, to 
<uiy one here that you shall appoint I am. Sir, your 
most obedient, and most humble servant, * 

Sam. Johnson.'* 

“ At Mr, Osborne’s, bookseller, in Gray’s Inn.” 

It does not appear that he wTote thing in 
1744.(1) for the Gentleman s Magai^ne, but the Pre- 
hice.f His lile of Barrfetier was now republi^ed in 

(l) In this and the two next years, Mr. Boswell has not 
ussijvned to Johnson any contributions to the Gentleman’s 
AJ/igaKine, yet there seems little doubt thavirom his connection 
"•ith that work he derived, for some years, too chief and almost 
the only means of subsistence for himself and his wife: perhaps 
he may Imvc acted as general editor with an annual allowance, 
.ind he no doubt employed himself on more literary works than 
.‘rave been acknowledged. In this point the public loss is, per- 
haps, not great. What he was unwilling to avow% we need not 
he ver) solicitous to discover. Indeed, his personal history is^ 
this period, a blank, hidden, it is to be feared, in the 
'/obscurity of indigence, — CaoaEiw 
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a pamfyhteby this 

tQ the high |?eptitation 

which he had This was “ The Life W Ri- 
chard Savage^ ill it is , difficult to 

speak iuipartiaRj^^ withaut wondering that he Was for 
some time the ii^ihiate cciupamouof Johnson ; for hb 
character(f) was marked % profligacy, insolence, 
and ingratitude : yet, as he undouhtedly had a warm 
and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen life 
in all Its varieties, and been much in the company of 
thd statesmen and wits of his time, he could com- 
municate to Johnson aii abundant supply of such 
materials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly 
desired ; and as Savage’s misfortunes and miscon- 
duct had reduced him to the lowest state of 


wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to St 
John’s Gate naturally brought Johnson and him to- 
gether. (2) 


(1)» As a specimen of Sflvj|gV*s -temper, I iTiM*ri the fol!,swiiig 
letter from him to a noble liord 'fT^Tconnol], to whom he ^va^ 
under great obligation's but i^ho^ on account of his bad conduct, 
was obliged to cuscard bim. The original wus in the hands of 
the late Fradicis Cockayne Cust, Ksep, one of his Majesty’s 
counsel learned in the law : — 

** Right I-^onaurableftauTE and Boost, — t Snd ymi want (a* Mr 

is }ile»«cd to bifit,) to swear awey mytrA?, that j», the life of yohr rreditor, 
Ifecause he asks you fof adebt The public shall soon he aequainu-d witi) 
this, to whether ypa^re notfiUer to bean Irish evidence, than to lie 
an Irish peer. 1 defy aOd dWpise you. I am, your detemiincd adversary, 


(2) Sir John HCwkhi# the world to undorstand, that 
Joli inson, being admirer of genteel manners, was capti- 

vated by the address and demeanour of Savag^ wlio, os to his 
extenor, was, to a remarkable degree, accomplished.^’-^ 11 a w- 
K'ltrs^s Life, p. 52. But Sir John’s notions of gentility must 
appear Somewhat ludicrous, from his atating the following cir- 
cumstance as presumptive evidence that oavage was a good 
swordsman ; -*• *< That he understood the exercise of a gertle- 
man’s weapon, may be inferred from the use made of it in thifU 
rash encounter related in his Life^^’ The dexterity here alludedy^ 
to was, that Savage^ in a nocturnal fit of drunkenneti, stabbed^ ^ 
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It Is mdAiiclidly ^ Johnsoi and Sa- 
vage were tsom^imfes isifiuch ii^ifenice (i), 

that they couW not *^y &o that 

they have wandered ’together in th« 

streets^ ('-*) Yet in tihese alxne^t aeenes a: 

— :" ’ T ■ ' , — 

B man at a t^dldliee Mm : fbr he was tried 

at the Old Bailey, find ifownd fwilty of ^fderi v ; 

Johnson, ind^dt, describes Mm as having <*a snrave and, madly 
deportment, a solemn dignity df mien ; but Whi^ ujJbn a nearer 
ar-quaintanoe, softened mt<>; an engaging easiitm mannets." 
How highly Johnson admir^ him Ibr that khowle^e which he 
hansolf so much cultivated, and iwhat kindness he entertained 
fur ])im, appears from the foUowj(t|g Ijine^^in rtba (rentJemfui^s 
Magazine for April, 1738, wMeh 1 dm asiMred were written by 
Johnson:-* 

** Ad Jiteardm» 

**Bwnni^ studtw/H 'gri^erh 

0 Cift0t hmumuiikiie^mtdspir 

(1) The following ^tracing firoof of Johnson’s extreme indl» 
gence, when he pubTished the l<ife of Savage, was communicated 
to iMr. Boswell, by M*** Hichard Stowe, m Apsiey, in Bedford- 
shire, from the ihformatum of Mr. Walter Hafte, author ot 
the Life of Gastavus Adolphus: f—"SOori afrer Savage’s Life 
was ]^blished, Mr. Harte dined.mtib Kdward Cave, andfocca- 
sionaHy praised it. Soon afrer^ ;ineetiiig him, Cave said, ‘ You 
made a man very happy t’other day.’— ‘ Ilow could that be? * 
says Harte ; * nobody wasthieo'e but ourselyes.’ Cave answered, 
hy retnuviing him that a plate of victuals was sent behind a 
screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did 
iiut choose to appear ; but, on hearing the 9»nversatiott, he wwi 
higlily delighted with the encomiums on his book.’ — MAtOKU. 

fii) As Johnson was married before he aettled in London* 
ariii must have alw'ays had a habitation for his wife, some rcadeni 
have wondered how he ever eOUld have 'been driven to stroll 
luiout with Savage, all night, for want'of|a lod^ng. But it 
shoiild be remembered, that Johnson, at d|^erent periods, had 
lodgings in the vicinity of London; and Ms Unanees certainly 
H()ui(i not admit of a double establisMnent, When, therefore, 
he spent a convivial day in London, and found it too late to 
retui n to arty country residence he may occasionally have ha^ 
h<tving no lodging in town, he was obliged to pass the night in 
tlio trianncr described above; for thou^, at that period, it was 
not iincoininon for two men to sleep together, ^vage, it a|fc* 
//^ars, could Hccommodate him with nothing but his company id 
4 N: open air. — Maloms. 
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we may ,, 6tipp«)i40 that Savage mentioned 
tmnf of ,^e aneodptc^a with which Jbhneon after- 
wards etched the fife of hb nnliappy companion, 
and those of pther poets; 

He told Sir iloshi^at Eeynolds, that one night in 
particular, when Savage and he walked round St, 
James’s Square for "^ntof a lodging, they were not 
at all depressed by their situation ; but, in high spi- 
rits and brimful of patriotbm, traversed the square 
for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and 
‘‘ resolved they would stc^ ty their country 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and 
licentiousness of the town, Johnson, though his good 
principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; but wa^i 
imperceptibly led into some indulgences which oc- 
casioned much distress to his virtuous mind. (*) 

(l) We af« to remember, that Johnson was, at this time, a 
hnsband ; can it, therefore, be supposed, that the society of such 
a man as Savhgc had any tendency to improve hmi in the exer- 
cise of the domesti^, virUies^ Nay rhther we must doui)t it, and 
a^c^lbe to an indid&’ence in the discharge of them, arising- from 
their nocturnal eiccurslous, the incident of a temporary sepa- 
nition 4*f Johnspn from his wife, which soon took place ; and 
that, while lie was in a lotto'ng in Fleet Street, she was har- 
boured by a friend near the Tower. It is true that this sepa- 
ration continued il^it a short time; and that if, indeed, lus 
affection, at tliat idBtant, was alienated from her, it soon re- 
turned. — Hawkins, Life of Johnson. 

Sir John Hawkins very uncharitably attributes to the influ- 
ence of Savage, a separation which took place {a$ he al(yti£ 
asserts} betwcien Johnson and his wife about this period. This 
separation (if Hawkins be even so far correct) may be explained 
W'tthout any reference to Savage. The whole course of Johnson’s 
life and conduct warrants us in supposing that this temporary 
separation was produced by pecuniary distress, and not by aif^. , 
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That Johnspn was anxious thi^ ^ atithcntlc dnd 
favourable account of his extriwirffinajy friend #h<^uld 
first get j>ossession of the public 
from a letter which he wrote in the (5;enfleinan'6 
Magazine for August of the y w ;^e^^ing its pub* 
lication, " '■ 

Letter 16. TO MR: 0EBAN, ' 

As your collections show how often you have owed 
the ornaments of your poetical pages to the correspond-, 
ence of the unfortunate and , ingenious Mr. Savage^ I 
lioubt not but you have so much regard to. his memory 
as to encourage any design that may have a tendency to 
the prcjscrvatiou of it from insults of t^ldmuies ; and 
therefore, with some degree of assurance^ intrcat you to 
inform the public^ that his Life will ap^dily be pub- 
lished by a person who was thvourecl with his con- 
fidence, and received from himself an account of most 
of the transactions which he proposes to mention, to 
the time of his retirement to Swansea in Waiesr.. ^ 

From that period, to his death in the pripou of 
Ihisiol, the account will be continued from materials 
still less liable to objection ; his own letter s^ and ihofcie 
of his friends, Rome of which will be inserted in the 
work, and abstracts of otliers subjoineibin the mardn. 

It may be reasonably imagined, that others v\ay 
have the same design ; but as it is not credible* that 
they can obtain the same materials, it .must be expected 


interruption of affection. Johnson would be .iRUirally solicitou-s 
tlmt his wile shoulti find in her own family a temiKWury nd’ujafe 
from tlie want with which he was struggling. There is no where 
to be found a single trace to justify the accusation w-hich Haw- 
kins so wantonly, and so odiously, and, it luay be assumed, so 
filscly makes. Johnson’.s fate in Ihis particular is a little hard : 
he IS at once ridiculed for being extravagantly uxorious, and 
censured for a profligate disregard of his wife. — CaoKisa. 
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they tvLp^lj frjfitn Ihyi^tion the iwit e€ Wml 
geni^j of ^?!he tife of 

they idU jtotjyish noy^, |i0eJl with 

romamc adveiiti^ amouns* You may 

dierefbre, bvera of truth md wit, 

by giving me ^JA ^ iifcnm, t^ero iu your Magaaint*, 
Uiat my ac^joutif ihe by Mr, Ho- 

berts^ in . , 

'‘v ' 'V' - 4(No 0igmture.'] 

In Fehruatj^, 1^44, it aOcbrdiii|;}y forth from 
the shop of lioberts, be^eexi autl Johnson 

I have not traoed any ootMii^on^ except the casual 
one of this publiofitiom^*) fji John$on’s ‘"'Life of 
Savage/’ although it be idlowed that its moral is 
the reverse of -^‘^ Jfeapeofe emrnjj^r vitmimruinqm 
jubd)Oy^ a very useful lesscKb is inculcated, to guard 
men of ^arm Jmsdouis from a tod' free indulgence 
of them ; and the vanous incidehts are related in so 
clear and animated a manner, and illuminated 
thrrfughout with So much philosophy, that it is one 
of the most interesting uhithtives in the English 
langua^. Q) Sir Joshtia Reynolds told me, that 


( 1 ) There s«elii% reason msi||i^»QSB that Cave sofnetimes per- 
mitted the name of, another printer to appear on the title-pairer 
of boc^s of which be W|d^ in fact, the publisher ; see aiit^ 

f h loa* In this tMtse the fkct.iS cettnllij, a« it appears from the 
etter to Cave, il^ust, 1743, that Jobb«on sold the work to him 
even before H Was wOaoxnii. 

[Cave was the piircbiiuimpf the copyright, and the following 
is a copy of Johnf^^s rec^t for the money t — “ The I 4 th day 
of PeC-Omber, received pf Mr. £ 4 * Cave, the sum of fifteen 
|mineas,iii full, for CbmtitUng and wilting ‘The Life of Richard 
^^go, Esq.^ deceased ; med iO full for all materials therefo 
applied, and not found bv the <fid Edward Cave. I say, received 
by me, JfOKNsoN. 'Dec. ft, 1743 ,**] 

(g) It gives, lilfo Baphael’s 1 >aaams or Murillo’s Beggar, 
pleasure bs a' work of art, while the original could only exciu^ 
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upon his retusa fpm Italy 

shire, knowiiig ii» tg> 

read it while h^ was stab<{|^ 

against a chimaey-paeee;- ' Ifc ao 

strongly, that, not being able book, 

till he had finished it, when l»e tp 

ho found lii« arm tdtally bettu^b^d. The: jratpidlty 
with which thifivwoi^t was eom)^jBd, is. a wonder- 
ful circumstance. Joh^on has beem i^ard to ta^f 
[Aug. 19. 1773], wroteforty-eight of the 
octavo pages of the Life of Savage at a si^ng i but 
then 1 sat up all night.” - • 

He exiiibits the geniuii Savage to. the, best 
advantage, in the sp^imem ;<3d; Ids poetry which he 
has selected, some! of which; are uJicommon merit 
We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such 
point, as might make us suppose tiat the generous 
aid of Johnson had been imparted to. his friend. 
Mr, Thomas Warton made this remark tOiine ; and, 
ill support of it, quoted from the poem entitled The 
Bastard,” a line in which the fancied superiority of 
one “ stamped in Nature s mint with extasy,” is 
contrasted with a regular lawful descendant of some 
great and ancient family : , ’ 

No tenth trantoittof of a foolish fiuse.” 


disiiuRt. Johnson has spread over fiaVagfe’s eharacter the var.- 
or rather the veil, of stately dtetton arid exteSnoatory 
phra<<es^ Init cannot prevent the ohsemnit reader from seemg 
th.it the subject of this biograjihlcal essay Was, as Mr* BokwcU 
ciills him, “an ungrateful and insolent prodigate; ’’ and so little 
t'o his works show pf that poetical talent for wWch he has bctJi 
ci-lobratc*(l, that, if it hod 'ttot been for Johnson’s emhahniog 
pa.i aliiy, ins works M^ould probably be now as unheard of os 
*iic) are unread. -^Choker. 
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But the fact is> that tliis poem was publi&hed 
years before Johnson ajid Savage were ac<]uainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical d’squi- 
sition there appears a very strong symptom of J( ^ 
son^s prejudice against plaj^ers; a prejudice wIik {> 
may be attributed to the following causes : first, 
iniperh'ction of his organs, which were so defe« 
tliat he was not susceptible of the fine impressioi* 
which theatrical excellence produces upon the gen* • 
rality of mankind; secondly, the cold rejection < 
his tragedy; and, lastly, the briljiant success 
Garrick, \\ ho liad been his pupil, who haxi come tn|' 
London at the same time with him, not in a 
more prosperous state than himself and w'hoso talent, ^ 
he undoiil>tedlY rated low, comp'tnd wdth his own. 
Ilis being outstripped by his pupil in the race :>f 
immediate' fame, as well as of foilunc, j)robal)'} 
made him feel some indigniition, as thinking, th. ' 
wdia,l(‘V('r miglit be Garriek V mcrlt.f.i in his art, tlic 
rewmrd w a« too gre?at wdien compared with what tf i 
most successful (efforts of literary labour could attaii . 
At all periods of his life Joliuson used to talk con- 
temptuously of players but in thi.s work he speaks 

« 

(1 ) It is anothvT of those renuirhablc ineori‘'i'.l.(‘i)rH'S lo Joh’i ' 
ROifb charaetc*', before alluded to, that as the Inst puUiieaOor. <>! 
this determiot^d admirer of the metropoli-i was a satire on Lon- 
don, so the first produeoon of this de.spiser of the stage sbouhl 
be a play! Mr. Boswell is obliged to admit what was too ob- 
vious to be concealed— but he does so vrith reluctance and great 
tenderness of expression — that Dr. Johnson envied Garrick, 
and we shall see that hei c\enenvied Sheridan,ahd to this source 
must, we fear, be attributed his “indignation” against playc.Ji. 
This is no doubt a blot on Johnson's charjscter, and we have 
seen, and shall see, too many instances of this mfitmity.— 
CaoREiu 
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(»f tl»em with peculiar acrimony; for wliirn, perhaps, 
jlioro was fonni'rly too nm^ roaspn, from the licen- 
tious and dissolutx* manners of those engajred in 
rliat profession. It is but justice to add, that in 
,Mir own time such a change lias taken jilaee, that 
itere i^ no longer room for sneli an unfavourable 
'ij.slinction. 

Mis scdioolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, t('id me 
,L ])leasant anecdote of Johnsmi's iriuinpliinu’ o\er 
ids jnijiil, David Ciarriek. Whim that gi'cai actor 
iia'I jdayed some little time at (ioodinaii’s lieids. 
Ailui^on and Taylor went to see idin pi i foniK and 
^'t‘'ruard> passe 1 the evening in a ta\ere vljli him 
i.ti old (.jiiffard. (D Johnson, \^ho vas ver df jjre 
iiiting stage-players, after rensurii' son*e mistakes 
. < mpliasis, uhieh (iSarriek had e«;nnnilt(d in the 
t nrsf of that night’s acting, -aid “ I’Jie ])Iayers, 
r, liave got a kind of rant, with w inch tlie\ rini on, 
illjonl any regard eitlier to neeint or empliAsis.” 
iiotii (larriek and (iiffard were otfeoded at tins 
^^’.rc^^sm, and end(\'n oiind to refnfr r. • np-m winch 
Jnhiisoji rejoined. Weti non, 1 ii gi'. von >onM‘- 
tliing to speak, Mith wliieli yn: are iittJe aequainted, 
and then we shall how just inv ob^er\atmn is. 
Tkat shall b(' the crilcnon. Let jne liear you repi^t 
the nintli C’oTinnandment, ‘ Thou shalt not bear 
kJ^e witness against tliy iH'iglibour.’” Ibitli tried at 
itj said Dr. Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, 

(1 ) [GifTard was tho manager of Goodman’s Fields ])layhousc, 
where (Jarriek made Jus first apnoaraiue, Oct. 19. 1741, in the 
character of Kicliaid the Third. J 
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wflirh .should be upon mot and false witness* Q) 
.loluison put them right, and enjoy(*d his victor\' 
with great glee. 

His Life of Savage/' was no sooner published, 
than the following liberal praise was given to it, in 
“ The Champion," a periodical paper; — 

“ This pamphlet is, without flattery to its author, as 
just and well written a piece of its kind as 1 ever saw , 
hi) that at the same time tliat it highly deserves, it 
certainly stands very little in need of this recoimnend. 
ation. As to tlie history of the unfortunate person, 
whose memoirs compose this work, it is certainly 
penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of which I am 
so much the Ijetter judge, as 1 know many of the facts 
mentioneil to be strictly true, and very fairly related. 

it is not only the story of Mr. Savage, but 
iunuinera])le incidents relating to other jiersons, aiul 
other affairs, winch renders tltis a very amusing, and, 
w/thal, ii vciy instructive and valuable performance. 
'I'he ajitlior's observations arc* short, signiticant, and just, 
as his narrativt* remarkably smooth and well dis- 
posed. Ills reflc\‘tions open to all the recesses of the 
human heart ; and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, 
a more engaging or a more improving treatise, on all 
the exceUt ricies ai\d defe cts of human nature, is seance 
to be found in our own, or, perhaps, any other Ian- 
piagc.*' (-) 

(1) 1 Misuf'ct T)r. Tavlor w'as inaemrate in this statement 
The eiru)tj:*.-.is should be equally upon sha/t and not, as lioth 
concur to tbnn the negative injunction; niul false irUneys, hke 
tlie (V.hei' ads protnbited iii tJic Decalogue, should not he 
luai ked In any peculuar einjihasis, but only he distinctly enun- 
cj.'ilcd. — • ]i(»sw A inodeiate emphasis should be pl.ioed 

on fa/si' Ki'Aum V. [Sheridan, in his lA*ctures on the 

of Heading’' (p, li.’ia.), places the emphasis wholly on falw . — 
MAaKLANiJ. j 

'2) "fh‘ ‘‘iiaracter of the ** Life of Savage” was not written 
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Johnson s partiality for Siiva^o ma<Je him enter- 
tain no doubt of his story, however extraordinary 
and improbable. It never occurred to him to question 
his being the son of the Countess of Macch'sficld, of 
whose unrelenting barbarity be so loudly complained, 
and the j)arti(';ulars of which are related in so strong 
and affecting a manner in Johnson’s Life of him. 
Johnson was c(!rtainly well warranted in publishing 
liis narrative, however ofhmsitT. it might be to the 
1 j(iv ami iier relations ; because her alleged unnatural 
and eniel conduct to her son, and shameful avowal 
« J' guilt, w'ert* stated in a Life of Savage no%v lying 
;m fore me, which came out so early as 1727, and no 
att(”.n])t had been made to confute it, or to punish 
the author or printer as a libeller: but lor the honour 
ol‘ Imman natuns \ve should be glad to find the 
Nhoeking tale not true ; and from a respectable 
iv iitleman (1) eonne<‘ted vith the lady’s family, J 
}i;n (> rt'ceived sueli information and remark??, aS( 
d to my own inquiries, will, I think, rendcT it 
U least sornew hat doubtful. esj)eeially when we eon- 
-.drr that i1 iiinst have (»riginuted from the ju rsoii 
w'lio w(‘nt ])y the nanm of hJ»i(*l:ard Savage, 

If the maxim, /(fhtnn iit vno^ ftfisani ut (rmnihvs^ 
wTre U\ be received without qualifieation, the ermlit 
nf Savage’s narrative, as coiiveyrd to u<. woidd be 

* V Fieldiriff, as has becu siip|X)sod, but most ]iiol)al)iy by Ifalph, 
iio, as a])iH'ars from the mmutfs of the jwrtners ol' “ 'J'he Cliani- 
I'jon,” in the }»ossessjon of Mr. ltcc<l of Sta])Ks.lnn, suceoeded 
5 'v ldnijr in his share of the iMipur, beioie the dale ol* that 
e'lDpum, 

' I ' I’he late Franeis Coekayne Ciist, Fsq., one of Ins Majesty** 
iiscl, [HediedXov. 1791.] 
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annihilated; for it contains some assertions wliicii, 
beyond a question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief that the Earl Rivers 
— on account of a criminal connection M ith uhoiu. 
Lady Macclesfield is said to liave been divorced 
from her husband, by act of parliament [1G07] — 
had a peculiar anxiety about the child whicli she 
bore to him, it is iilleged, that his Lordship gave 
liim Ins own name, and had it duly roeordinl in the 
register of St. Andrew’s, llolborn. I have eandully 
iiispeeted that register, but no such eniry is to bo 
found. (^) 

(1) Mr. Gust’s rea«:onjng, with re«'pert to the filiation of 
Richard SavajE^o, always .appeared to me e\fremel) nnsati'v- 
factory; and is entirely overturned by live following decisivi 
observations, for wdiich the render is indebted to the unwearied 
researches of .Mr, Bindley. — 'I'he story on w lncli IMr ('ust so 
iiiiich ri‘lies< that Savage was ri supposilitixus clnhi, not thi 
son of Lord Rivers and Lady .Alaccles/icld, but die olispriiig 
of a .shoemaker, introdmed in conset|uenco of Jier real son’s 
death,* w'as, without doubt, gioundcd on the circumstfuice of 
Lady Macclesfield having, in 1006, previouM> to the birth of 
Savage, had a daughter hy the Karl Rivers, who died in her in> 
fancy; a fact, which, as the same geiitJeinan observes to me, 
was proved in the course of the proceedings on laird IMacclev- 
field’s Bill of Divorce. ^L'sr, ficiioiis of this kind have suim 
admixture of truth i>' ihem. — Malonp. 

From the Lari of M.*cclesficM’s (’ase," w'hich,,in 1697-6, 
was ]irc»cnted to the liords, in order to procure an act of divorce, 
It appears, that ‘‘Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, uiulei the 
name of Madam Smith, was dciiveruii of a male child in Fox 
Court, near Brook Street, Holborn, by Mrs. Wright, a mid- 
wife, on Saturday, the 16th of January, 1690-7, at six o’clock m 
the morning, who was baptised on the Monday following, and 
registered by the name of Richard, the son c.f John Smith, hy 
IViT. Burbridge, assistant to Dr. Mannmgham’s curate for Sf. 
Andrew’s, Holborn; that the child was christened on Monday, 
the 18th of Januarv, in Fox Court; and, from the privacy, w.is 
supposed hy Mr. llurbrulge to be “ a by-blow or bastard.” It 
also appears, that during her delivery, the lady wore a mask; and 
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2. It is stated, that Lady Macclesfield, ha.ving 
lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with 
her husband, thought a public confession of adultery 
the most obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 
ing her liberty and Johnson, assuming this to be 
true, stigmatises her with indignation, as “ the 
wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her- 
self an adultress.” (*) But I have perused the 
Journals of both houses of Parliament at the period 
of her divorce, and there find it authentically ascer- 
tained, tliat so far from voluntarily submitting to 
the ignominiotis charge of adultery, she made a 
strtnuous defence by her Counsel; the bill having 
been first moved the 15th of January, 1697-8, in the 
House of Lords, and proceeded on (with various 
ii[>|ilici3ti()ns for time to bring up witnesses at a 
djbtanoe, &c.) at intervals, till the 8d of March, 
\^hen it piLssod. It was brought to the Commons, 
i» I message from the Lords, the 5th of March, pro- 
ci'vdc'd on the 7th, lOth, IJth, 11th, and 15th, on 
whieh day, after a full examination of witnesses on 


."\I.MV FogMor on the next day after ffce baptism (Tuestbay) 
•oob .'V male cluld, whose inothei iMis called Madam Smith, fro’in 
iin- house of Mrs. PheavmU in Fox Court [runnyig from 
HrooU. Street into Gray’s Inn I.ane], who went bv the name of 
]\lrs. Lee, 

C\niforniablc to this statowicnl is the entry in the Keister of 
St, y\iKlrevv’s, Holborn, which is as follows, and which unques- 
tionably records the baptism of Kichaid Savage, to whom Lord 
ilivers gave his own Cliristian name, prefixed to the assumed 
Kurru'inie of his mother: — “ Jan. 1696-7. Richard, son of John 
Smith and Mary, in Fox Court, in Gray’s Inn Lane, baptized 
the iHth.” — biNiiLEy. 

(1) No divorce can be obtaineil in the Courts, on confession 
fff the party. There must be proofs. — Kearney. 

o 3 
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both sidf‘s, and hearing of Counsel, it was reported 
without amend men ts, passed, and carried to the 
Lords. 

I'hat Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the 
crime of hich she was accused, cannot be denied ; 
but the question now is, whether the person calling 
himself Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said(*), that when Earl Rivers Wixs 
dying, and anxious to provide for all his natural chil- 
dren, he was informed by Lady Macclesfield, that her 
Son by him was dead. Whetfier, then, shall we believe 
that this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother 
to prevent lier own child from receiving the bounty 
of his father, which was accordingly the consequence^ 
if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; 
or shiill we not rather believe that the person who 
then assumed the name of Richard Savage w^as an 
impostor,* being in reality the son of the shoemaker, 
undon wliose wife’s care (-) Lady Macclesfield’s 
child was placed ; that after the death of the real 
Richard Savage, he attempted to personate him; 
and that the fraud being known to Lady Maccles- 
field, ho was therefore repulsed by her with just 
resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the 
last supposition ; though it has been mentioned as aii 
aggravation of Lady Macclesfield’s unnatural con- 

(1) By Johnson, in his Life of Sa\4ge. -*> Malone, 

(2) Th's, as an accurate friend remarks to me, is not correctly 
stated. The shoemaker under whose care Savage was placeo. 
With a view to hi'i becoming his apprentice, was not the husband 
of his nurse. See Johnson’s Life of Savage. — J. Boswell, 
jun. 
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duct, and that is, her having prevented liim from 
obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to him by 
Mrs. LlojM, his godmother. For if there was such 
a h gacy left, his not being able to obtain payment 
of it, must be imputed to his consciousness that he 
was not the real person. The just inference should 
b(‘, that by the death of Lady Macclesfield’s child 
before its godmother, the legacy became lapsed, 
and therefore that Johnson’s Richard Savage was an 
impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have 
found any difficulty in recovering it; for had the 
executors resisted his claim, the whole costs, as well 
a*' the legacy, must have been paid b)^ them, if he 
bad been the child to whom it was given. (’) 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, 
rudeness, pride, meanness, and ferocity of his cha- 
racter (-), concur in making it credible that he was fit 
to plan and carrj^ on an ambitious and daring .^heme 
of imposture, similar instances of 'ahicli ha^e not 
been wanting in higher spheres, in tiic history of 


f 1 ) This reasoning is deciMve : if Savage were what he re* 
presented himscir to be, iiotliing coula have prevented Ins 
recovering his legacy. — Ckokek. 

[ 2 ) Jolinson’s companion appears to have persuaded that 
lotty inmded man, that he resembled him in having a noble 
pride ; for Johnson, after painting m strong colours the quarrel 
between Lord Tyrconnel and Savage, asset ts that “the spirit of 
^Jr. Sava jje, indeed, never suffered mm to solicit a reconciliation : 
he returned reproach for reproach, and insult for insult.” 15ut 
the respt‘ctable gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in his 
possession a letter from Savage, after I^ord Tyrconnel had dis* 
carded him, addressed to the Rev, Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship's 
chaplain, in which he reouests him, in the humblest manner, to 
rejjrescnt his case to the Viscount. 

O 4 
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different countries, and have had a considerable 
dep;ree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion ot 
Johnson, (who, through Jivhatever medium he was 
conveyed into this world, be it ever so doubtful, 
“ to whom related, or by whom begot,’* was, un- 
questionably, a man of no common endowments,) 
we must allow the weight of general repute as to his 
Status or parentage, though illicit ; and supposing 
liim to be an impostor, it seems strange that Lord 
'i'yrcoiinel, tlie nephew of Lady Macclesfield, shouhi 
patronise him, and even admit him as a guest in his 
family. ( ) Lastly, it must ever appear very suspi- 
cious, that three different accounts of the Life ol’ 
Richard Savage, — one publi>hp(l in ‘‘ The Plain 
Deiihr,” in 172L another in 1727, and anotlior by 
the powerful pen of Johnson, in 17i'ls' — and all of 

(1) 'I'mstipg to Savage's infonnation, Ji?linson rcpresen*<5 
(fiis laAappy man’s Ueing rocvivcd as ti compamon l»y Loiti 
■f’vrconacl, aiei pi'iisioiied bj'^ liis jUistenur to Sa- 

c‘onvi(’tion and pardon. But I am assured, that Savage 
had receivi'd the voluntary bemnty of laird Tyrtonnel, and li«d 
b,‘cn dismissrd by luiii long botloc the luiirdev was committed, 
and that ))!s Lordship was ve»'y uistininental in procuring Sa- 
v.ijge’s pardon, by his mtorcossion with the (iut‘en, through L-nly 
llertfi ul. If, thendore, Im* had been desirous of preventing 
the puhiicnlion by Savage, he would have lefr hiin to hife fate. 
Judeed, t must observe, that altiunigh Johnson mentions that. 
Lord 'i’yreo; nelV patronage of Savage was “ upon his ^ironnsr 
to lay nsido Ins design of exposing flie cru Jty of Ins mother,' 
the gient biographer has forgotten that he liimsclf has men- 
tioned, that Savage's story had been told several years before in 
*‘'J’be Plain Dealer?” from which he quotes this strong saying 
of the generous Sir Richard Steele, that the “ inhumamfy of 
Ins nnither had given him a right to iind every gtxid man his 
iatlier.” At the same time it tniist4i)e acknowledged, that Lady 
j'daecJesfield and her relations might still wish that her story 
should not he brought into more conspicuous notice by the 
Siitirrcal pen of Savage. 
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til cm while Lady Macclesfield was alive (^), should, 
notwithstanding the severe attacks upon her, have 
boon suffered to pass without any public and effec- 
tual contradiction. (2) 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence 
upon tlie case, as fairly as I can ; and the result 
seems to be, that the world must vibrate in a state 
of uncertainty as to what was the truth. 


(1 ) TMij^s Mason, after having forfeited the title of Lady Map- 
cleNfiolil by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is 
smd, was well known in all the polite circles. Colley Cibber, 
1 am informed, had so high an opinion of her taste and judg- 
i.u'tn as to genteel life and manners, that he submitted every 
s( i ne of his “ Careless Husband” to Mrs. Brett’s revisal anil 
(Mfrt cn<»n. Colonel Brett was reported to be free in his gal- 
J uUry with his lady’s maid. Mrs, Brett came into a room one 
iltiv I'l her own house, and found the Colonel and her maid 
hi). 11 fast asleoj) in two chairs. She tied u white handkerchief 
round licr husbund’s neck, which was a siifTicicnt proof that she 
l'>‘d discovered his intrigue; but she never at any time took 
notice ol It (o him. This incident, as I am told, gave occasion 
fo the welkwrought scene of Sir Charles and liatly Easy, and 
Etiging — Bosw FI f„ 

[Colonel Brett was a parficukarly Itandsome man. Tt^ Coun- 
ters looking out of her window’, on a gn-at disturbance in the 
street, saw the Colonel assjiuUed by some bail ills, who were 
go’iig to ai rest him. She paid Ins di bt, releas'd him from their 
pm suit, and soon after married him. When she died, she left 
ium more than he expected ; with whicli he bought an estate in 
the cotmtry, limit a very handsome hoii*« upon it, went down 
tf) ^ee the Imishmg of it, returned to liondon in hot w’cafher, and 
HI (00 imieh hurry; got a fever by it; and died, No|^dy had a 
better taste of what could please the towm, and his opinion was 
much regarded by the actors and dramatic poets. — Sfence.] 

(*J) It shoidd, how’ever, be recollected, before W’C draw any 
conclusion from Lady Marrlestield’.s forbearance to prosecute a 
libeller, tliat however iimocent she miglil be as to Savage, she 
Was mekniably and inexcusably guilty m other re-ipects, and 
would have !>een naturally reluctant to drag her frailties again 
before tlu> public. If it had not been for the accident of Jinii> 
son having, near tw’euty years after, hujipcucd to A\rite Silvage’^ 
Life, the original libel would never have been heard of, — 

CilOKCR. 
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This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as 
it relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and very 
intimately connected with Johnson, both as a man 
and an author. 

He this year wote the “ Preface to the Harleian 
Miscellany/'* The selection of the pamphlets of 
which it was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, 
a man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, 
who first exerted tliat spirit of inquiry into the lite- 
rature of the old English writers, by wliich the 
works of our great dramatic poet have of late been 
so signally illustrated. (*) 

ri) [William Oldys was born in 1696. In 1737, he piiblishod 
" The llritish Librarian; exhibiting a compendious llcview or 
Abstract of our iriost scarce, useful, and valuable Books in oil 
Sciences, as well in Manuscript as in Print;” and, in 1738, 
a liifc of Sir W'nlter lialeigb. He also contributed several 
articles to the General Dictionary, and the Biographia Britan- 
nica. “ He li.nl, ’ says Grose, m his Olio, “a nnmlier of small 
parchment hags inscribed w^ith the names of the persons w^hosu 
Lives inrended to wTife, into which he put every cirrurn- 
Ktance and anecdote he could collect, and from, thence drew up 
his history.” His bibliographical talen*s were not echpsed by 
those of any contemporary. He died in 1761, leaving a copy 
of Langbaine’s Lives, &c. filled warh MS. notes, now in tiie 
British Muaeinii.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1745—1749. 

Miscidlamous Olmrrations on Macbeth/* and Pto^ 
jmalif for a new Edition of Shakspearef — Pro- 
logue, spoken by Garrick, on the opening of JDrury 
Lane Theatre."' — Prospectus of the Dictionary of 
the English Language. — Progress of the Work, — 
King's Head Club in Ivy Lane. — Visit to Tunbridge 
Wells. — ‘‘ Life of lioscommon." — Preface to 
Dodslei/ s Preceptor.** — Vision of Theodore the 
Hermit.** — ‘‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes.** — 
“ Irene ’* acted at Drury Lane. 

Jn 1745, he published a pamphlet entitled, Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
with Remarks on Sir T. H. s (Sir Thomas I lanmer’s) 
Kilition of Shakspeare.”* (*) To which he affixed, 
Proposals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thin^ else published by 
him during the cours(j of this year, may conjec- 
ture that he was occupied entirely w^ith that work. 
Hut the little encouragement wJiich was given by the 
public to his anonymous proposals for the c^xecutiop 
of a task which Warburton was known to have un- 
dertaken, probably damped his ardour His pam- 

(1 ) [Sir Thomas Hanmcr was born in 167C. Ht- was Speaker 
of the House of CoiTimons in Queen Anne’s last parliament, 
and died May 5. 1746. His splendid but inacfiirato edition of 
Shakspeare, in six volumes quarto, was published in 1744.] 
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phlet, however, was highly esteemed, and was for- 
tunate enough to obtain tlie approbation even of the 
supercilious Warburtorr himself, wlio, in the Preface 
to his Shakspeare, published two years afterwards, 
thus mentioned it : As to all those things which 
have been published under the titles of E^suyi^, 
Remarks, Ohservations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a 
specime n of a projected edition, and written, as 
a)ijM\'irs, by a man of parts and genius, the rest arc 
absolutely btdow a, serious notice.” 

Of tliis flattering distinction shown to hinj by 
\V;u‘])nrion, a very gratcfiil remeinhrance was ever 
oii{( rtaint'd by Jolinson, who said, “ lie praised inc 
at a time when praise was of value to me.” 

Jn ITUk it is probable that he was still employed 
upon his Miaks])eare, which perhaps he laid asid(' 
for n time, upon account of the high < \])(?ctatioiis 
V hieiir n < U' ibniied of WarburtonV edition of that 
great jjoet. It is somewhat eurimis, that his literal y 
career ap])ears to Ik'Oii almost totally susp(;nded 
in the years 1745 and ]74(>, t]u>sc yt'ors whitdi 
wa;re markerl by civil war i/i Great Ilritaiij, wIk'H 
a rash attempt w”as made to n'sloni the House of 
Stuart, to the throne. That he had a tciulenu'ss f<»r 
that unfortunate House, is wtdl knr)wn ; and some 
may faueifnlly imagine, that a sympathetic anxiety 
imjH'dt'd the exertion of his intcdlectual powers (*): 

n) [In the Garrick Correspondence, there is a letter from 
Gilbert AVaJiiusiey, tluted Nt»v. 3. 1740’, uhich eoiitimis tins 
passage* — “Wlien you see Mr, Johnson, })i'ay give my com- 
pliments, and tell him 1 esteem linn as a great genius — ym/c 
lost, both to himself and the lem/d.” Upon winch the Kditor ob- 
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but I am inelinud to think, that lie was, during thid 
time, sketching the outlines of his groat philological 
work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, 
f-o far as 1 can discover. This is irmoli to bo re- 
gretted. It might afford some entertainment to see 
htvN\ ho then (\\prossed himself to his private friends 
<*on(*erning state affairs. Dr. Adatxis informs me, 
that “ at this time a favourite object which he had 
111 cotitemplation was ‘ The Lil'e of Alfred in 
wjiich, from the warmth witli wliicli he spoke about 
it, lie would, I believe, had be been master of hi> 
own will, liave engaged himself, rather than on any 
otlier subject.” 

In 17 tv, it is supposed that tlie (jentlcman’s Ma- 
gazine for May was enriched liy him with five short 
})()etical pieces distinguished by three asterisks. The 
first is a translation, or rather a ]>arnphrase, of a 
Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Ilanmer. VMietker 
Latin was his, or not, I have never heal'd, tiiougii I 
should think it probabl}^ was, if it be certain that he 
wrote the English ; as to wliioh my only cause of 
ileubt is, tliat his slighting character of Ilanmer as 
an (Mlilor, in liis Observations on Macbeth,” is 
very different from that in the Epitaph. It may be 
said, that there is the same contrariety between the 
efeiracter in the Observations, and that in his own 
> l eface to Shakspearc ; but a considerable time 
elapsed between the one publication and the other, 

ic'rvts,. «* It is obvious that Walmcsley had been anxiously 
vvpocting froTu his friend, perforrnimces adequate to his powers, 
hilt .It lene:th almost despaired, that he could ever be roused to 
nrpiseful Strenuous exertion of his time.” — 0\ C., vol. i. p. 45,''^ 
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whereas, the Observations and the Epitaph came 
close together. The others are, ** To Miss — , 
on her giving the Author a gold and silk net-work 
Purse of her own weaving;” Stella in Mourn- 
ing;” “The Winter’s Walk;” “An Ode;” and, 
“ To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not positive 
that all these were his productions (*); but as “ The 
Winter’s Walk” has never been controverted to be 
his, and all of them have the same mark, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that they are all written by the 
same hand. Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
passage very characteristic of him, being a learned 
description of the gout, 

Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
Arthritick tyranny consigns ; 

there is the following note, “ The author being ill 


(l) In the “ Universal VisiteV’to which Johnson contributed, 
the inarlf which is aflixed to some pieces unquestionably his, is 
also found subjoined to others, of winch he certainly was nut tlie 
author. The mark, therefore, will not ascertain the poems in 
question to have been written by him. Some of them were 
probably the productions of Hawkesworth, who,^ it is believed, 
was afflicted with the ;2;out. The verses on a Purse were inserted 
afterwards in Mrs. Williains’s Miscellanies, and are, unques- 
tionably, Johnson’s.**-^ Maloke. 

There is no evidence whatever that any of these were John- 
son’s, andl'ievery reason to suppose that they are Hawkesworth’s. 
The ode which Boswell doubts about, on internal evidence, ts 
the ode to Sp^,in^, which, with those on Summer, Autumn, and 
Wirtter, have been of late published as Johnson’s, and are, no 
doubt, all by the same hand. We see that Spring bears internal 
marks of being Hawkesworth’s. ' Winter and Summer, Mr, 
Chalmers asserts to be his also; and the index to the Gent. Mag 
for 1748 attributes Summer to Mr. Greville, a name known to 
have been assumed by Hawkesworth. The verses on the 
Purse,” and to “ Stella in Mourning,” are certainly by the 
same hand as the four odes. The whole must therefore be 
assigned to Hawkesworth, and should be removed from thei/ 
place in Johnson’s works. — CaoxEa, 
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of the gout ; ” but Johnson was not attacked with 
that distemper till a very late period of his life. 
May not this, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why 
may not a poet suppose himself to have the gout, 
as well as suppose himself to be in love, of which 
we have innumerable instance^ and which has been 
admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his ‘‘ Life c# 
Cowley ? ” (0 I also some difficulty to believe 
that he could produce such a group of conceits as 
appear in the verses to Lyce, in which he claims 
for this ancient personage as good a right to be 
assimilated to heaven^ as nymphs whom other poets 
have flattered; he therefore ironically ascribes to her 
the attributes of the sky^ in such stanzas as this ; — 

Her teeth the night with darkness dies. 

She 's starred with pimples o’er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

And can with thunder roar.” 

But as, at a very advanced age, he could conde^end 
to trifle in namby-pamh/ rhymes, to please Mrs, 
Thrale and her daughter, he may have, in his earlier 
years, composed sucli a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first^edition of The 
Winter’s Walk,” the concluding line is much mon^ 
Johnsonian than it was afterwards printcci ; Tor ijt 
subsequent editions, after praying Stella to snatch 
him to her arms,” he says, 

And shiM me from the ills of life.” 

(1) [“ Of Ciwley, we are told by Barnes, that, whatever he 
may talk of his own inflammability, and the variety of charur. 
tera by which his heart was divided, he in reality wai| in love but 
once, and then never had resolution to teU his passion,*’ Ac. Ac 
—'Johnson, Life of Cowley.] 
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Whereas in the first edition it is 

And hide me from the sight of life.*' 

A horror at life in general is more consonant with 
Johnson 8 habitual gloomy cast of thought. (*) 

1 have heard him repeat with great energy the 
following verses, which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April this year ; but I have no autho- 
rity to say they were his own. Indeed, one of the 
best critics of our age suggests to me, that “ the 
word indifferently being used in the sense, of with^ 
out concern, and being also very unpoetical, renders 
it improbable that they should have been his com- 
position.” 


ON LORD LOVAt's KXISCUTION. 

Pitied by gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side ; 
Raocjliffe^ unhappy in his crinnis of youth, 
citepdy in what he stiU mistook for truth. 

Beheld his death so decentiy unmoved. 

The soft lamented, and the hrai^e approved. 

But Lovat's fate indiftercntly we view. 

True to no king, to no religion true ; 

No fair forgets •the ruin he has done ; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 

No Tory pities, thinking what he was ; 

No Whig compassions, for he left the cause ; 

The brave regret not, for he was not brave ; 

The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave ! ” (-?) 

( 1 ) Johnson’s habitual horror was not of life, but of death. — 
Caokxr. 

(2) These verses are somewhat too severe on the cxtraordi* 
nary person who is the chief figure in them ; for he was 
undoubtedly, brave. His pleasantry during his solemn trial (iii 
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This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, 
having become joint patentee and manager of Drury 
Lane theatre, Johnson honoured his opening of it 
with a Prologue, * which, for just and manly dra- 
matic criticism on the whole range of the English 
stage, as well as for poetical excellence, is unrivalled. 
Like the celebrated Epilogue to the Distresae^l 
Mother (*),'* it was, during the season, often called 
for by the audience. The most striking and brilliant 
passages of it have been so often repeated, and are 
so w'ell recollected by all the lovers of the drama 
and of poetry, that it would be superfluous to point 


which, by the way, I have heard Mr. David Hume observe, 
that we have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now 
Earl of Mansfield, authentically given) was very remarkable. 
When asked if he had any questions tu put to Sir Everard 
Fawkener, who was one of the strongest witnesses .against him, 
he answered ** I only wish him joy (»f his young wife.” And 
after sentence of death, in the horrible terms in such cases of 
treason, was pronounced upon him, as he Has retiring from 
the bar, he said, “ Fare you wx*ll, my lords, we shall not all 
meet again, in one place.” He behaved with perfect composure 
at his executwn, and called out, JDulce et claQomm pro 
patrid mori .” — Bosw’Ei.l. 

He was a profligate villain, and deserved death for his moral, 
at least, as much as for his political, offences. There is, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, an account of tne behaviour 
of Lord Lovat at his execution, the latter part of which, cen- 
suring pleasantry m arliculo mortis, bears strong internal evi- 
dence, both in matter and manner, of having been written by 
Johnson. — Croker. 

(l) [“In 1712, Ambrose Philips brought upon the stage 
*The Distressed Mother,’ almost a translation of Racine’s 
* Andromaque,’ It was concluded by the most successful epi- 
logue that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 1 he 
three first nights it was recited twice, and continued to be de- 
manded through the run, as it is termed, of the play.” — 
Johnson, Life of A. Philips.] 

^ VOL. I. P 
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them out. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
December this year, he inserted an ‘‘ Ode on 
Winter," which is, I think, an admirable specimen 
of his genius for lyric poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch 
when Johnson's arduous and important work, his 
“ Dictionary op the English Language,” was 
announced to the world, by the publication of its 
Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asked him by what means he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which 
he was enabled to realise a design of such extent 
and accumulated difficulty. He told me, that “ it 
was not the effect of particular study ; but that it 
had grown up in his mind insensibly." I have been 
informed by Mr. James Dodsle}', that several years 
befor^ this period, when Johnson was one day sitting 
in his brother Robert’s shop, he heard his brother 
suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well re- 
ceived by the public ; that Johnson seemed at first 
to cat(;li at the proposition, but, after a pause, said, 
in his abrupt decisive manner, “ I believe I shall 
not undertake it." That he, however, had bestowed 
much thought upon the subject, before he published 

(1) There are but two decent prologues in our ton^e,-* 
Pope’s to Cato — Johnson’s to Drury Lane. These, with the 
epilogue to the * Distressed Mother,’ and, 1 think, one of Gol(L 
smitlfs, and a prologue of old Cohnan’s to Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster, are the best things of the kind wc have|* ^ 
w BraoK, vol. ii. p. 165.1 
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his “ Plan,” is evident from the enlarged, clear, and 
accurate views which it exhibits ; and we find him 
mentioning in tliat tract, that many of the writers 
whose testimonies were to be produced as author, 
ities, were selected by Pope ; which proves that 
he had been furnished, probably by Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet 
had contributed towards a great literary project, 
that had been the subject of important consideration 
in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, 
single and unaided, for the execution of a work, 
which in other countries has not been effected but 
by the co-operating exertions of many, were Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two 
Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was fif- 
teen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

The “ Plan” was addressed to Philip Dbrraer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of Ins Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very 
ambitious of literary distinction, and who, upon 
being informed of the design, had 'expressed himself 
in terms very favourable to its success. There is, 
perliaps, in every thing of any consequence, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could 
we have it authentically communicated. Johnson 
told me (Sept. 22. 1777), “ Sir, the way in which 
the plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to 
Lord Chesterfield, was this: I had neglected to write 
it by the time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire 
fo have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 1 laid 

F 2 
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hold of this as a pretext for delay, that it might be 
better done, and let Dodsley have his desire. I said 
to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ‘ Now, if any good 
comes of ray addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will 
be ascribed to deep policy, when, in fact, it was only 
a casual excuse for laziness.* ”(•) 

It is worthy of observation, that the “ Plan’* has 
not only the substantial merit of comprehension, 
perspicuity, and precision, but that the language of 
it is uncxceptionably cxc<‘llent ; it being altogether 
free from that inflation of style, and those uncommon 
but apt and energetic words, which, in some of his 
writings, have been censured, with more petulance 
than justice; and never was there a more dignified 
strain of compliment than that in which he courts the 
attention of one who, he had been persuaded to be- 
lieve, would be a respectable patron. 

VTith regard to questions of purity or propriety,*' 
says he, ‘‘ I was once in doubt whether I should not 
attribute to myself too much in attempting to decide 
them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and tlie display of the 
suffrages on each^side; but I have been since deter- 
mined by your lordship’s opinion, to interpose my own 
judgmSiit^ and shall therefore endeavour to support 
what appears to me most consonant to grammar and 

( 1 ) The reader will see, in the very next page that this ac- 
count of the alfair was to say the best of it, inaccurate ; but if 
it were correct, would it not invalidate Johnson’s subsequent 
complaint of l^ord Chesterfield’s inattention and ingratitude? 
for, even if his lordship had neglected what was dedicated to 
him only by laziness and accident, he could not justly be charged 
with ingratitude ; a dedicator who means no compliment, has no 
reason to complain if he be not rewarded: but more of tHs| 
hereafter^** CaoKEB, I v 
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reason. Ausonius thought that modesty forbade him 
to plead inability for a task to which Ce^sar had judged 
him equal : 

‘ Cur me posse negem, posse quod ilk putat ? * 

And I may hope^ my lord, that since you, whose 
authority in our language is so generally acknowledged, 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, I 
shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarious 
jurisdiction ; and that the power which might Iiav** 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed 
me as the delegate of your lordship.” 

This passage proves, that Johnson s addressing 
his “ Plan” to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in 
corisequenec of the result of a report by means ot 
Dodsley, that the earl favoured the design ; but that 
there had been a particular communication with his 
lordship concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that 
Johnson sent his “ Plan” to him in manuscript, for 
his perusal ; and that wdien it was lying upon his 
table, Mr. William Whitehead (i) happened T^^o pay 
him a visit, and being shewn it, was highly pleased 
with such parts of it as he had time to read, and 
begged to take it home with him, which he was al- 
lowed to do ; that from him it got into the hands of 
a noble lord, w ho carried it to Lord Chesterfield, (- ) 
When Taylor observed this might be an advantage, 
Johnson replied, No, sir, it would have come out 
with more bloom, if it had not been seen before by 
any body.^* 

(1) [William Whitehead was born at Cambridge in 1715, 
succeeded Cibber as poet laureate in 1757, and died, April 14. 
J785.] 

( 2 ) This also must be inaccurate, for the plan contains nu- 

V 3 
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The opinion conceived of it by another noble 
author, appears from the following extract of a letter 
from the Earl of Orrery (’) to Dr. Birch : 

“ Caledon, Dec. 30. 1747. 

I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. John* 
son’s Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I 
am much pleased with the plan, and I think the spe- 
cimen is one of the best that I have ever read. (‘'^) 
Most specimens disgust, rather than prejudice us in 
favour of the work to follow ; but the language of 
Mr. Johnson’s is good, and the arguments are properly 
and modestly expressed. However, some expressions 
may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. I'll mention 
one : the barren laurel. ’I'he laurel is not barren, in 
any sense whatever ; it beaxs fruits and flowers. Sad 
ha‘ suut nitga>, and I have great expectations from the 
performance.” (•‘) 


nr.erous allusions and references to Lord Chesterfield’s opinions* 
ar^ there is the evidence both of Lord Chesterfield and Johnson, 
that DJdsley was the person who rominunicatud viith Ins lord.- 
ship on the subject. — Choker. 

(1 ) John Boyle, born in 1707 ; educated first under the private 
tuition of Fenton the i3O0t, and afterwards at Westminster St'hool 
and Christ Church CoUege, Oxford ; succeeded his father as fifth 
Karl of Orrery in 1737 ; D.C.L. of Oxford in 1743 ; F.H.S. m 
1 750 ; and, on the dcatfn of his cousin, in 1753 , fifth Earl of Corke. 
Hf published several w^orks, but the only original one of any 
note is ftis Life of Swift,” written with great professions of 
fnendship, but, m fact, with considerable severity towards the 
dean, l^ord Orrery’s acquaintance may have tended to increase 
.lohnson’s aversion to Swift. — Choker. 

[The Dictionary of the French Academy is vastly supe- 
rior, however, to.Tohnson’s in definition and illustration, though 
it wants the derivations and authorities; and it is remarkable, 
that Johnson’s obligations to Bailey should have been so little 
noticed. It would, surely, have been a much more formidable 
task to write Bailey’s Dictionary without assistance, than John- 
son’s with the assistance of Bailev’s.— Fonnebeau.] 

<' 3 ) Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303 . 
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That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of 
the undertaking, he aeknow] edges ; and shows him- 
self perfectly sensible of it in tlic conclusion of his 
“ Plan;” but he had a noble consciousness of his'^ 
own abilities, which enabled him to go on with 
undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Diction- 
ary, when the following dialogue ensued; — “ Adams. 
This is a groat work, sir. How are you to get all 
the etymologies ? Johnson. Why, sir, here is a 
shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and 
tliere is a W(‘leh gentleman who has piddished a 
collection of W< lch proverbs, who will lielp me with 
tlie W\‘leh. Adams. But, sir, how can you do this 
in three years? Johnson. Sir, 1 have no doubt that 
I can do it in three years. Adams. But the French 
Academy, which consists of forty members, took 
forty years to compile their Dictionai*y. Johnson. 
Sir, tlius it is. This is the proportion. Let me see ; 
forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to 
sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an English- 
man to a Frenclunan.” With so much ease and 
pleasantry could he talk of that iprodigious labour 
which he had undertaken to execute. 

The public has had, from another pen(>), a long 
detail of what had been done in this country 
by prior Lexicographers ; and no doubt Johnson 
was wise to avail himself of them, so far as they 
went : but the learned yet judicious research of 

(1) Sir John Hawkins’s List of former Enji^lish Dictionaries 
however, by no means complete. Malone. 

p 4 
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etymology, the various, yet accurate display of de- 
finition, and the rich collection of autliorities, were 
reserved for the superior mind of our great phi- 
lologist. For tlie mechanical part he employed, as 
lie told me, six amanuenses ; and let it be remem- 
bered by the natives of North-Britain, to whom he 
is supposed to have been so hostile, that five of them 
were of that countrj^ There were two Messieurs 
Macbean ; Mr. Shicls, who, we shall hereafter see 
[April 10. 1776], partly wrote the liives of the 
Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed ; 
Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. Geoi^e Stewart, bookseller 
at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of 
these humble assistants uas Mr. Peyton, Avho. i be* 
lievc, taught French, and published some ehnnentary 
tracts. 

To all these painful labourers, John.son showed a 
never-ceasing kindness, so far as they stood in need 
of it. ^ The elder Mr. Macbean had afterwards the 
honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle, for many years, but w'as left without a shil- 
ling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to, “ A 
System of AncieniL Geography and, by the favour 
of Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother 
of the Charter-house. For Shiels, who died of a con- 
sumption, he had much tenderness ; and it has been 
thought that some choice sentences in the Lives of 
the Poets were supplied by him. Peyton, when re- 
duced to penury, had frequent aid from the bounty 
of Johnson ; who at last was at the expense of bury- 
ing him and his wife. \ 

While tlie Dictionary was going forward, JohiisoL * 
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lived part of the time in Holborn, part in Gough 
Square, Fleet Street ; and ho had an upper room 
fitted up like a counting-house for the j)urpose, in 
which he gave to the copyists their several tasks. 
The words partly taken from other dictionaries, and 
partly supplied by himself, having been first written 
down with spaces left between them, he delivered 
in writing tliciir etymologies, definitions, and various 
significations.(') The authorities were copied from 
the books themselves, in which he had marked the 
j)assages with a bkack-lead pencil (-), the traces of 
w’hicli could easily be effaced. I have seen several 
of them, in which that trouble had not been taken ; 
so that they W'('re just as when used by the copyists. 
It is remarkable, that he so attentive in the 
choice, of tluj j)assag(*s in which words were autlio- 
ris(Hl, that one may read page afti*r page, of his 
Dictionary* with iinprovenient and pleasures and it 


(1) [Ijoswoirs account of the manner in which Johnson 
compiled his Dictionary is confused and erroneous. He be^an 
his task (as he himself expressly described to me), by devotinje; 
his first care to a dilif^ent ])eriisal of all such English writers as 
were most correct in their language, andi* under every sentence 
which he meant to ipiote he drew a line, an^d noted in the mar- 
gin the first letter of the word under which it was to o«cur. He 
then delivi-red these books to his clerks, who transcribed each 
sentence on a sejiarale slip of paper, and arranged the same 
under tlie word referred to. By these means he collected the 
several words and Iheir dilferent significations; and when the 
whole arrangement was alphabeticaliv formed, he gave the 
definitions of their meanings, and collected their etymologies 
from Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the subject — 
PeHCX'.] 

(2) [Johnson’s copy of <l^ludibras, 1726, with the passages 
thus marked on every page, is now in Mr. Llpcott’s collection. 
It has Johnson’s signature, dated Aag, 1747.'] 
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should not pass unobservrcd, that he has quoted no 
author whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound 
religion anc^, inoraiity. 

The necessary expense of preparing a work of 
such magnitude for the press, must have been a con- 
siderable deduction from the price stip\dated to be 
paid for the copyright. 1 understand that nothing 
was allowed by the booksellers on that account; and 
I remember liis telling me, that a large portion of it 
having, by mistake, been written upon both sides of 
the paper, so as to be iiiconvenieut for the compo- 
sitor, it cost Iiim twenty pounds to have it tran- 
scribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as “ tugging at his 
oar,” as engaged in a steady continu('d coar>e of 
occupation, suifieient to employ all his time for sonic 
years ; and which was the best preventive of tJiat 
constitutional melancholy which was c‘\er lurking 
about him, ready to trouble his quiet. Hut liis en- 
larged and liv<*ly mind could not be satisfied without 
more diversity of empio} meiit, and tlxe jilcasure of 
animated relaxation. ( ‘ ) He therefore not only ex- 
erted his talents «in occasional composition, very 
ditferent from Lexicography, but formed a club in 


(1) For the sake of relaxation from his literary labours, and 
probably also for Mrs. Johnson^ health, he this summer visited 
Tunbrid' j Wells, then a plaee of much greater resort than it 
IS at present. Here he met Mr.'Cihber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Sa- 
muel Richardson, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Onslow (the Speaker), 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and several other distinguished per- 
sons. In a print, representing some of ** the remarkable 
characters” who were at Tunbridge Wells in 1748 (see 
Richardson's Correspondence), Dr. Johnson stands the first ^ 
figure. — Malone. 
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]vy La e, Paternoster Ilow, with a view to eujoy" 
Jiterary (t s ussion, and amuse his evening hours. 
The members associated with him in this little 
society were Lis beloved friend Dr. Richard liathurst, 
Mr. HawkeswOrth, afterwards well known by his 
writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney (•), and a 
few others of different professions. (-) 

(j) lie was afterwards, for several years chairman of the 
Mld<ilc'^ex Justices, and upon occasion of jirescnting an address 
to the king, accepted the usual offer of knighthood. He is 
author of “ A History of Music,” in five volumes in quarto, 
lly a‘<s](luous attendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he 
obtained the office of one of his executors; in consequence of 
which, the booksellers of London enijiloyi d him to publish an 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s Woiks, and to write his Life. 

(2) [Sir .Tohti Hawkins says — “ The club met weekly at 
the King’s Head, a famous beef-steak house, in Ivy Lane, every 
'luesdav evening. Thither Johnson constantly resorted, aiii 
with a disposition to jilease and be ))leased, would pass those 
hours in a fiee and unrestrained interchange of sentiments, 
which otherwise had been spent at home in painful reflection. 
The persons who composed this little society were — the liev. 
Dr. Salter, father of the late Miisler of the Charter House; 
Dr. llawkesw'orth; Mr. Hyland, a inerchaiii; JMr. Johni^ayne, 
then a bookseller; Mr. Saitiiiel Dyer, a learned young man 
intended for the dissenting ministry; Dr. William M‘Ghie, a 
Scots physician; Dr. Ldniiind iJarkcr, a young physician; 
Dr. Richard Bathurst, also a young physician ; and myself,— 
At these meetings 1 had opportunities of observing, not only 
that in conversation Johnson made it a ru^e to talk his best, but 
that on many subjects he was not uniform in his opinions, con- 
tciuling as often for victory as for truth. At one tinxe good, at 
anothci was predominant in the moral constitution of the 
world. Upon one occasion, he w^ould deplore the non-observ- 
ance of Good Friday, and on another deny that among us of 
the present age there is any decline of public worship. He 
would soinctiiwes contradict self-evident propositions, such as 
that the luxury of this country has increased with its riches; and 
that the practice of card-playing is more general than hereto- 
fore. At this versatility of temper none, however, took offence : 
as Alexander and Caesar w'ere born for conquest, so w’as John- 
son for the office of a syniposiarch, to })reside in all convers- 
ations ; and I never yet saw the man who would venture to 
contest his right. — Let it not, however, be imagined, that the 
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In the Gontloiiirairs Magazine for May of this 
year he wrote a “ Life of Roscommon,”* with Notes; 
which he afterwards much improved, (indenting the 
notes into text,) and inserted amongst his Lives of 
the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his “ Precep- 
tor,” one of the most valujiblo books for the im- 


mcmbL'rs of tins our club met toj'other with the temper of 
gladitttors, or that there was wanting among them a disposition 
to yield to each otlicr in ali diversities of opinion ; and, indeed, 
diS])utation was not, as in many associations of this kind, the 
pnrjiose of the meeting ; nor were their conversations, like 
those of the Rota club, restrained to particular topics. On the 
contrary, it may be said, that with the gravest discourses was 
intermingled “ mirth, that after no repenting draws ” (Milton) ; 
for not only in .lohnsoifs melancholy there w ere luc.d intervals, 
but he was a great contributor to the mirth of conversation, by 
the many witty sayings he uttered, and the many excellent sto- 
nes w'lnch his memory had treasured up, and he w’ould on 
txTasion relate; so that those arc greatly mistaken who infer, 
either from the general tendency of Ins waitings, or that appear- 
ance of hebetinle which marked his countenance when living, 
and IS discernible in the pictures and jinius of him, that lie 
could only reason and discuss, dichite and control. In tlie 
talent of hknwurf there hardly ever was his (‘(pial, except, per- 
haps, among the old comedians, such as Taileton, and a few 
others mentioned b> Cibber. By means of this he was enabled 
to give to any relation that required it, the graces and aids of 
expression, and to di'^crimiiiate, with the nicest exactness, the 
characters of those whom it concerned. In aping this faculty, 
I have seen Warburton disconcerted, and when he would fain 
have tieen thought a man of pleasantry, not a little out of coun- 
tenance,”] 


f Mr Murphy, a better judge than Sir J. Hawkiiis, tells us, to the same 
effect, that “ Jolinsoii w,ih surjirised to be told, but it was certainly true, that 
with all his great powers of mind, wit and humour were his most shining 
talents; *’ and Mrs Piozzi says, that *'his vein of humour was rich and 
ai»i)drpntly inexhaustible — to such a degree, that Mr Murphy used to say 
he was incomparable at bufToonery ” This ehould be borne in mind in 
reading Johnson’s conversations, because much of that peculiarity culled 
huw^ur cannot be adequately conveyed in words, and many things may 
apficar trite, dull, or offensively rude In mere narration, which were on- 
hvened or soflcned by the a;^r and style of the delivery. — CauxBit. 
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proveiiHiiit of young minds that has appeared in any 
language ; and to this meritorious work Johnson 
furnished The Preface,”"^ containing a general 
sketch of the book, witli a short and perspicuous re- 
commendation of each article ; as also, The Vision 
of Theodore, the Hermit, found in his Cell,”* a most 
beautiful allegory of human life, under the ligure of 
ascending the mountain of Existence. The Bishop 
of Dromorc heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought 
this was the best thing he ever wrote. (^) 

In Januar}^ 1719, he published The Vanity 
OF Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Ju- 
venal imitated.”* He, I btdieve, composed it the 
preceding year. (-) Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of 
country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, to which 
he resorted occii^ionally, and there the greatest part, 
if not the whole, of this Imitation was written. The 
fervid rapidity with which it was produced, is 
scarcely credible. I have heard him say, tPfht he 
composed seventy lines of it in one day, without 
putting one of them upon paper till they w'ere 
hnished. (j^) 1 nnneniber when I once regretted to 
him that he had nut given us lAore of Juvenals 

(1) [The bishop told me, that Johnson composed it, in one 
night, after finishing an evening at Holborn. — Tyers.] 

(2) Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents 
lii's poem as a consequence of the indifierent reception of his 
trag^y. But the fact is, that the poem was published on the 
9th of January, and the tragedy was not acted till the 6th of the 
February following. 

(3) This was Johnson's general habit of composing: his 
defi^ of sight rendered writing and written corrections trou*. 
blesome, and he therefore exercised his memory where othera 
would have employed pen and paper. •— CaoKsa, 
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Satires, he said he probably should give more, for 
he had them all in his head ; by which I understood, 
that he had the originals and correspondent allusions 
floating in his mind, which he could, when he 
pleased, embody and render permanent without much 
labour. (*) Some of them, however, he observed, 
were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excodlent, 
appear to have been very small in the last reign, 
compared with what a publication ol‘ the saiiui size 
has since been known to yield. I have mentioned, 
upon Johnson’s own authority, that for his “ Londoif* 
he had only ten guineas ; and now, after his fame 
was established, he got for his “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes” but five guineas more, as is proved by an 
authentic document in ray possession. (2 ) 

It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the 
right of printing one edition of this satire, which 
was Ills practice upon occasiim of the sale of all his 
WTitings ; it being his fixed intention to publish at 

(1) [Johnson knew Juvenal well. “ IIis peculiarity,” he 
says, “ is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sen- 
tences and declamatory grandeur.” A good idea of it msjy be 
formed from Johnson’^s own beautiful Imitation of the Third 
Satire. His Imitation of the Tenth (still more beautiful as 
a poem) has scarcely a trait of the author’s manner ; that is 
to say. of that “ mixture of gaiety and stateliness,” which, 
accoiding to his own definition, constitutes the “ peculiarity 
of Juvenal.” The “ Vanity of Human Wishes” is uniformly 
stately and severe, and without those light and popular strokes 
of sarcasm, which abound so much iu the ** London.”^ Gifw 
ford’s Juvenal, vol. i. p. lxxih.| 

( 2 ) “ Nov. 25 . 1748 , I received of Mr. Dodsley fifteen gui- 
neas, for which I assign to him the right of copy of an Imitation 
of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written by me, reserving to 
myself the right of printing one edition. Sam. 
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some period, for his own profit, a complete collec- 
tion of his works. 

His “ Vanity of Human Wishes” has less of com- 
mon life, but more of a philosophic dignity, than 
Ais London.” More readers, therefore, will be 
delighted with the pointed spirit of London,” than 
with the profound reflection of “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.” (') Garrick, for instance, ob- 
served, in his sprightly manner, with more vivacity 
than regard to just discrimination, as is usual with 
wits, “ When Jolmson lived much with the Herveys, 
and saw a good deal of what w as passing in life, he 
wrote his ‘ London,’ which is lively and easy : when 
he became more retired he gave us his ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishers,' which is as hard as Greek: had 
he gone on to imitate another satire, it would have 
been as hard as Hebrew.' ”(^) 


(1) [Jan. 9. 1821. Road Johnson’s « Vanity of ^Juman 
Wishes,” — all the examples and mode of giving them sublime, 
as well as the latter part, with the exception of an oecasionel 
couplet. I do not so much admire the opening, I remember 
an observation of Sharp’s* (the ConmTsatvmisli as he was called 
in London, and a very clever man), that the first line of this 
poem wafe superfluous, and that Pope would have begun at 
once ; — 

Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 

The former line, “ Let observation,” &c. is certainly heavy and 
useless. But ’tis a grand poem — and so true/ — true as the 
Tenth of Juvenal himself. The lapse of ages changes all 
things —time — language — the earth — the bounds of the sea 
— the stars of the sky, and every thing “ about, around, and 
underneath” man, except man tdmself. The infinite variety of 
lives conduct tut to death, and the infinity of wishes lead'^but 
to disappointment. — Byuon, vol. v. p. 66.] 

(2) From Mr. Langton. — B oswkli.. Garrick’s criticism 
(if it deserves the name) and his facts are both unfounded. 


* [Richard Sharp, Esq., author of “Letters and Estayi, in Prose and 
Verse.” Moxon, 18^.] 
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But “ The Vanity of Human Wishes*’ is, in the 
opinion of the best judges, as hign an effort of ethic 
poetry as any language can shoir. The instances of 
variety of disappointment are chosen so judiciously, 
and painted so strongly, that, the moment they are 
read,, they bring conviction to every thinking mind. 
That of the scholar (*) must have depressed the too 


The Vanity of Human Wishes” is in a graver and higher 
tone than the “ London,” but not harder to be vnderslood. On 
the contrary, some classical allusions, inconsistent with modern 
manners, obscure passages of the Intter ; while all the illustra- 
tions, sentiments, and expressions of the former are, though 
woTulcrfiilly noble and digniiicd, yet perfectly intelligible, 
and almost familiar. Moreover, wc have seen that wh<*n 
Johnson viTote “ London,” he was not living the gay and fa- 
shionable life which Mr. Garrick is reiircscnted as mentioning. 
Alas! he wa.s starving in obscure lodgings on eight-pence, and 
sometimes even four-pence a day (see ahU’, p. ) 12.); and there 
IS, in “Ivondon,” nothing to show any niMinacy with the great 
or fashionable world. As to the Hereejfs, it may he hero ob- 
served — contrary to Mr. Boswell’s (as well as Mr. Garrick’s) 
suppflhition — that he was intimate with that family previous to 
the publication of “ l^ondon : that the sneer in that poem at 

“ Clodions jesty' stood, in the first edition, “ II jr/s and 

was probably aimed at Lord Hervey, w ho was a favourite theme 
of satire with the opposition writers of the day. — Cuoker. 

(1) When Dr. Johnson, one day, read his own Satire, in 
wliu h the life of a sibholar is painted, with the various obstruc- 
tions thrown in his way to fortune and to fame, he burst in Ur 
a passion of tears; Mr. Thrale’s family and Mr. Scott oiiiy 
were present, who, in a jocose w'ay, clapped him on the buck, 
and sAid, “What's all thi.s, my dear sir? Why you, and I, and 
He^cuh’s^y you know, were all troubled with jneiavcholy,*' He 
was a venr large man, and made out the triumvirate with John- 
son and Hercules comically enough. — I’lozzi. 


* George Lewis Scott, F.R.S, an amiable and learned man, formerly 
anb-prec*eptor to George the Third, and afterwanls a Co^nmisstoner qf Ex- 
eixe^ whom it seems Johnson did not nowr reckon as “ one of the lowest ot 
all biiinan bcinijs.*' Sec onrt, p 31 — Crokgb 

f In allusion to the madness of Hercules on Mount Oeta •^Croebi. 
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sanguine expectations of m^y an ambitious stu- 
dent (') That of the warrior, G^^fes of SwtKien, is, 
I think, as highly finished a picture as can possibly 
be coiicoiv<Ml. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem anni- 
hilated, it must ever have our grateful reverence 
from its noble conclusion; in which we arc consoled 
with the assurance that happiness may be attained, if 
w'e apply our hearts** to piety : — 


(1) In fill's poem one of the instances mentioned of unfor- 
tunate learned men is Li/diat : — 

Hear LydiaCs lifts, and Galileo’s ond." 

The history of Lydiat being little known, the following account 
of him may he acceptable to many of my readers. It appeared 
as a note in the Supjdement to the Gentleman’s I\]agazine for 
1748, 111 winch some passages extracted from Johnson’s i>oem 
were iri#<ertod, and it should have been added in the subsequent 
editions . — 

“A very learned divine iiid mathcmatictan, Fellow of New College, Oxon, 
and Rector nl OKerton, near Banbury He wrote, among many othere, a 
Jaitin treatise ‘ JJr naturu cceli^ Ac.’ in which he attacked the sentnnentH of 
Bcaliger and An!,i(itle, not hearing to hear it urged, that sotnr are 

True tn phtlvmphy^ andjf^ise in divittHy He made above (MX) Sennuna on 
the harmony of the Kvangclists. Being unsuccessful in publiRliing his 
works, he lav in thi prison ol Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King'h Bench, 
III! Bishop Chher, Or. lauid. Sir William Boswell, and Hr PinK, released 
him by paving Ins liebts He petitioned King Charles I, to be sent into 
Ethiopia, he. to pnamro M8S. Having spoken in favour of monarchy and 
bishops, he uas plundered by the parhament forces, and twice carried away 
prisoner from his rectory ; and afterwards had no* a shirt to shift him in 
three month.i, witliout he borrowed it, and died very poor in — 

Boswell. 

In 1609 Lydiat accompanied Usher into Ireland, and obtained 
(probably by his interest) the office of chapcl-rcader m Trinity 
College, Dublin, at a salary of 3^. 6»'. Sri. per tpiarter: he waa 
resident there about two years : and in March, 1612, it appears, 
that he had from Ihe college, ‘*5/. to furnish him for his journey 
to England.” 'I'he remembrance of Lydiat was traditionally 
preserved in Dublin College, and I recollect to have heard, 
about 1797, that, in .some ancient buildings, then recently re- 
moved, Lydiat hud lesidcd — evidence, cither that he had left 
a high reputation behind him, or, more proliaiily, that Johnson s 
mention of him had revived the memory of his sojourn in that 
university. — Cuo.;Ka. 

. VOL. 1. Q 
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M^here then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 

Roll darlding down the torrent of his fate ? 

Shall no d^sHke alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion rain 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayV ; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure, whate er He gives. He gives tlie best : 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat, 

Cofints death kind Nature’s signal for retreat : 

I'hese goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find.” (’) 

(1) In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on 
female beauty is mentioned, h&s very generally, 1 believe, been 
misunderstood : — 

** Yet Vane could tell what ilia from beauty spring, 

And 8edley cursed the form that pleased o king." 

The lady mentioned in the first of these verses, was not the 
colebrat^ Latly Vane, whose Memoirs were given to the public 
bv Hr. Smollett, but Ann Vane, who w^as mistress to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and died in 1736, not long before Johnson 
settled in London. Some account of this laoy was publislied, 
under the title of “ The Secret History of VaneJla,” 8vo. 1738, 
•See also, ** Vanella in the Straw.” 4to. 1732. — Boswklx., 
[Sec postf Aug. 17. 1773, some observations on the lines ia 
question.] 
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“ IRENE REPRESENTED. 

Garrick being now vesled with theatrical power 
by being manager of Drury Lane theatre, he Undly 
and generously made use of it to bring out Johnson’s 
tragedy, which had been long kept b^k for wan( of 
encouragement. But in this benevolent puipose he 
met with no small difficulty from the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brdok that a drama which 
he had formed with much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace, 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an 
actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without some 
alterations it would npt be M for the stage. A 
violent dispute having ensued between them, Ge^ck 
applied to the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. 
Johnson was at first very obstinate. “ Sir,” said 
he, the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, 
tliat he may have an opportunity of tossing his hands 
and kicking his heels.” (•) He was, however, at 
last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick’s wishes, so as to allow of some changes 
but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the re- 
presentation of Irene, and gave* me the following 
account : — “ Before the curtain drew up, there were 
catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson’s friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by hifnself in a 
manly strain, soothed the audience (-), and the play 

(1) Mahomet was in fact played by Mr. Barry, and De- 
metrius by Mr. Garrick: but probably at this time the parts 
were not yet cast. 

(2) The expression used by Dr. Adams was “ soothed.” 1 
should rather think the audience was aimtl by the extraordinary 
spint and diguity of tlie following lines . ^ 

u 2 
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went off tolerably, till if came to the conclusion, 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak two 
Un^ with the bowstring round her neck. The 
audience cried out * Murder! murder!' Q) She 
several times attempted to speak ; but in vain. At 
last she was obliged to go off the stage alive.” 
This passage was afterwards struck out, and she 
\^’as carried off to be put to death behind the scenes, 
as the play now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. 
I know not how his play came to be thus graced by 
the pen of a person then so eminent in the political 
world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers 

Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
every advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 

C 3^ 


** Be this at least hts praise, be this his pride, 

To force applause no rriwlern arts are tried : 

Should partial catcalls alt his hopes confound. 

He bids no tr:iin|>et quell the fatal sound ; 

Should welcome sleep reUeve the weary wit, 

He roils no thunders o*erthe drowsy pit : 

No snares to '.captivate the judfrment spreads. 

Nor bribes your eyes, to prejudice your heads. 

Unmoved, though witlings sneer and rivals iigU, 

Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 

He itcorns the meek address, the suppliant strain. 

With merit needless, and without it vain ; 

In Reason, Nature, I'ruth, he dares to trust ; 

Ye fo|M be silent, and ye wits be just ! '* 

(1) This shows how ready modern audiences are to condemn 
in a new ])lay what they have freouently endured very quietly 
m an <^d one. Howe has made Moneses, in Tamerlane, die by 
the bowstring, without ofTeiu-e. — MAbONK, — Davies tells us, 
in his “ Life of Garrick,” vol. i. p. 128., that the strangling 
Irene, contfary to Horace’s rule, cortm. popido, was suggested 
by Garrick. — Choker. 
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of Irene did not please tbe public, ) Mr, Garrick’s 
zeal carried it through for nine nighi^ so that the 
author had his three nights! profits; and from a 
•receipt signed by him, now in the hands^ of Hr^ 
James Dodsley, it appears that his frimid, Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred ^nnds for 
the copy, with his usual reservation' of the right 0^ 
one edition, ( 2 ) 

Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to the 
praise of superior excellence. Analysed into parts, 
it will furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, fine 
imagery, and beautiful language ; but it is deficient 
in pathos, in that delicate power of touching the 
human feelings, which is the principal end of the 


(!) I know not what Sir John Hawkins means byfhet^o/tl 
rccepthm of Irene. 1 was at the first representation, and inoa 
of the subsequent. It was much applauded the fin||fiii^ht, par 
tioularly the speech on Uf^morroiv. It ran nine nightfii ^t JeasL 
1 1 did not, indeed, become a stock-plav ; but there was hot tha 
least ojqK)sition during the representation, excejit the first night, 
m the last act, where Irene was to be strangled on the stage, 
w hich John \BuU\ could not bear, though a dramatic poet may 
stab or slay by hundreds. The bowstring was not a Christian 
nor an ancient Greek or Roman death. But this offence was 
removed after the first night, and Irene i|^ent off the stage to 
be strangled. Many stones were circulated at the time, of the 
author^s being observed at the representation to be dissatisfied 
with some of the speeches and conduct of the play, himself; 
and, like La Fontaine, expressing his disapprobation aloud.— 
Bchney, 

(2) The amount of the three benefit nights it is to be feared, 
was not very considerable, as the profit, that stimulating motive, 
never invited the author to another dramatic attempt. — Murfht, 
Idle of Johnson, p. 53. — fit appears, by a MS. notc,'^i Mr, 
Isaac Reed’s copy of that Life, that the receipts of the third, 
sixth, and ninth nights, af\er deducting sixty guineas a night for 
the expenses of the house, amounted to 1951. 17r.; Johnson 
cleared, therefore, in all, very nearly 300/.] 

« 3 
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drama. (*) Indeed, Garrick has complained to me, 
that Johnson not only had not the faculty of pro- 
ducing the impressions of tragedy, but that he had 
not the sensibility to perceive them. His great friend- 
Mr. Walmesley's prediction, that he would “ turn 
out a fine tragedy writer,” was, therefore, ill-founded. 
Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that he 
had not the talents necessary to writfe successfully 
for the stage, and never made another attempt in 
that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of 
his tragedy, he replied, “Like the Monument;” 
meaning that he continued firm and unmoved as 
that column. And let it be remembered, as an 
admonition to the genus irTitahile of dramatic writers, 
that this great man, instead of previously complain- 
ing of the bad taste of the town, submitted to its 
decision without a muiTnur. He had, indeed, upon 
all occasions, a great defei-ence for the general 
opinion : “ A man,” said he, “ who writes a book 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of man- 
kind ; he supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them, and the public to whom he appeals must, 
after all, be the judges of his pretensions.” 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stage, Johnson had a fancy that, as a dramatic 
author, his dress should be more gay than what he 

(1) Hill (irol. ii. p. S55.), in a letter to Mr. Mallet, 

gives the following account of Irene : ” — I was at the ano- 
malous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and found the play his proper 
representative ; strong sense ungraced , by sweetness or de- 
corum/* 
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ordinarily wore : he therefote appeared behind the 
scenes, and even in one of the boxes, in a scarlet 
waistcoat, with rich gold lac^^]Ml |i gold-laced hat. 
,Iie humorously observed to ‘'Mr. I^a^gton, “ that 
when in that dress he could not treat people with 
the same ease as when in his usual plain clothes/' 
Dress^ indeed^, we inust^^OJK^ haa more 

having had the exp€}rjepce< His necessary 

attendance while his play w as in rehearsal, and du^ig 
its performance, brought him acquainted with many 
of the performers of both sexes, which produced a 
more favourable opinion of their profession, than he 
had harshly expressed in his Life of Savage, (i) 
With some of them he kept up an acquaintance as 
long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to 
show them acts of kindness. He, for a consider- 
able time, used to frequent the Green^Mhm, and 
seemed to take delight in dissipating his gloi)m, by 
mixing in the sprightly chit-chat of the motley 
circle then to be found there. Mr. David Hume 
related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at 
last denied himself this amusement, from consider- 
ations of rigid virtue ; saying, “ 1 11 cope no more 
behind your scenes, David; for the silk stockings 
and white bosoms of your ac tres^s exdte my amor- 
ous prppen^i]^^** 

(1) This aT>pears to have* been by no means the case. Hiv 
most acrimonious attacks on Garrick, and Sheridan, and players 
in general, were subsequent to this period. •— Crokku. 

Q 4f 
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(LmEtt le/ ;:t;P MISS LUCY PORTER. (») 

' ' V « OoflT Square, July 12. 1749. 

7 Bear Miss, — ^ I anpi extremely obliged to you for 
your letter, which 1 would have answered last post, but. 
that illness prevented me. 1 have been often out of 
order of late, and have very much neglected my affairs. 
You have acted very prudently with regard to Levett's 
affair, which will, 1 think, not at all embarrass me, for 
you may promise him, that the mortgage shall be Wken 
up at Michaelmas, or, at least, some time between that 
and Christmas; and if he re({uires to have it done 
sooner, I will endeavour it. l' make no doubt , by that 
time, of either doing it myself, or persuading some of 
my friends to do it for roe. 

Please to acquaint him with it, and let me know 
if he be satisfied. When he once called on me, his 
name was mistaken, and therefore I did not see him ; 
hut, finding the mistake, wrote to him the same day, 
l)Ut never lieard more of him, though I entreated him 
to let me know where to wait on him. You frighted 
me, yoji little gipsy, with your black wafer, for 1 had 
forgot you were in mourning, and was afraid your 
letter had brought me ill news of my mother, whose 
deadi is one of the few calamities on which 1 think 
with terror. I long to know how she does, and how 
you all do. Your poor mamma is come home, but 
very weak ; yet I hope she will grow better, else she 
shall go into the country. She is now up stairs, and 
knows not of my writing. I am, dear miss, your most 
humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.”] 


(I) [This is one of Johnson's letters to hit step-daughter, 
which Mr. Croker rateived from the Rev. Dr Harwood, the 
historian of Lichfieldi See Preface^ anti.] 
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1730— 1751. 

Johnanv begins " TJte Rambler,*' — His Prayer on com* 
mennng the Und^hkiitg , — Obligations to Corresp^d* 
en ts. — Adversaria, — Success of the Rambler. — . 
Collected into Volumes,-—^ Beauties” of the Rambler* 
— Writes a Prologue^ to be spoken by Garrick^for 
the Benefit of Milton's Grand*daughter* — Life of 
Chcynelf — Ijaudktrs Forgery against Milton. — Airs. 
Anna Williams. 

In 1750 Johnson came forth in the character for 
which he was eminently quali:fied) a majestii? trafher 
of moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle»w’hich 
he chose was that of a periodical paper, which he 
knew had bd'ten, upon former occasions, employeti 
with great success. The Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, were the last of the Jtind published in 
England, which had stood the test of a long trial : 
and such an interval had now elapsed since their 
publication, as made him justly think that, to many 
of his readers, this form of instruction would, ir 
some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A feVi 
days before the first of his Essays came out, there 
started another competitor for fame in the same 
form, under the title of « The Tatler Revived.'* 
which, I believe, was ‘‘born but to die.'* 
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son was, I think, not very happy in the choice* of 
his title, — “ The Rambler;” which certainly is not 
suited to a series of grave and moral discourses; 
which the Italians have literally, but ludicrously,, 
translated by U Vagaiiondo ; and wliich has been 
lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, ^ The Rambler’s Magazine.” He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 
its getting this name ; What must be done, Sir, 
wiU be done. When I was to begin publishing that 
paper, 1 was at a loss how to name it. 1 sat down 
at night upon my bedside, and resolved that I would 
not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler 
seemed the best that occurred, and I took it.” (*) 
With what devout and conscientious sentiments 
this paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing prayer, which he composed and offered up 
on the occasion: — 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, with- 
out whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
whose grace ^ wisdom is foUy : grant, I bcvseech 
Thee, fhat in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit may 
not be withheld from me, but that I may promote thy 
glory, and the salvation of myself and others : grant 

(1)1 have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. 
Robert DodsLey's with the late Mr, Moore, and several of his 
friends, considering what should be the name of the j^riodical 
paper which Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed the 
Saladi which, ^ a curious coincidence, was afterwai'ds applied 
to himself by Goldsmith ; ~ 

** Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree ! ** 

Ac last, the company having separated, without any thing of 
which tb^ approved having been offered, Dodsley himself 
dipught of The World,. 
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(iiis^ O Lord, for the 6ake of thy son, Jesus Cbbist. 
Amen."(i) 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on 
• Tuesday the 20th of March, 1749^50; and its Author 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, 
every Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 14th 
of March, ] 752, on which ^y it closed. This h a 
strong confirmation of the t^th of a remark of his, 
wdiich I have had occasion to quote elsewhere 
[Aug. 16. 1773], that "a man may write at any 
time, if he will set himSClf doggedly to it for, 
notwithstanding his consthufional indolence, his de- 
pression of spirits, and his lahdftr in carrying on his 
Dictionary, he answered the stated calls ^ the press 
twice a week from the stores of his mind during all 
that time ; having received no assistance, except 
four billets in No. 10., by Miss MuJso, now Mrs, 
Chapone; NaSp., by Mrs. Catherine Talbot; No. 97., 
by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describe in an 
introductory note, as “ an author who has enlarged 
the knowledge of human nature, and taught -the 
passions to move at the command of virtue 

• 

(1) Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. In the Pemh. MS. the 
last sentence runs — the salvation both of myself and others : 
grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ.*' — Hall. 

(2) IRtdy Bradshaigh, one of Mr. Richardson's female syco- 
phants, thus addresses him on the subject of this lett^ : — A 
few days ago I was pleased with heanng a very sensible lady 
greatly pleased with the Rambler, No. 97. She happened to 
be in town when it wa.s published ^and I asked if she knew who 
was the author ? She said, it was supposed to be one who was 
concerned in the Spectators, it being much better written than 
any of the Ramblers. I wanted to say who was really the 
author, but durst not without youv permission.*' — Rich. Cor, 
vol. vi. p, 108. It was probably oh some such autlioruy 
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aEid Numbers 4*4?. and 100., by Mrs- Elizabeth 
Carter, (^) 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, 
upon the authority of Johnson himself, that many . 
of these discourses, which we should suppose had 
been laboured with all tlie slow attention of literary 
leisure, were written in haste as the moment pressed, 
without even being read over by him before they 
were printed. (^) It can bo accounted for only in 
tiiis way ; that, by reading and meditation, and a 
very close inspection of life, he had accumulated a 
great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a 
peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his 
call, and which he had constantly accustomed himself 
to clotiKj ill the most apt and energetic expression. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him, by what means 
he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow 
of language. He told him, that he had early laid it 
down as a iixed rule to do his best on every occasion, 
and in every company : to impart whatever he knew 


Mr. Payne told Mi. Chalmers (Brit. Ess. vol. xix. p. 14.), 
that No. 97. was tho only paper which had a prosi>erous sale, 
and was popular.'* The flatteries which Hichardson's coterie 
lavished oh him and all his works were quite extravagant : the 
paper is rather a poor one. — Cuokkr. 

.1) The papers contributed by Mrs. Carter had ipvich of 
oKnson's esteem, though he always blamed me for preferring 
the letter si^ed Chariessa (No. 100.) to the allegory (No. 4ri.) 
where religion and superstition are, indeed, most masterly de- 
lineated. — Pioazj. 

(2) The flne Kambler on Procrastination [No. 134.] was 
hastily composed in Sir Joshua Reynold’s parlour, while the 
boy waited to carry it to the press, and numberless are the in- 
stances of his writing under the immediate pressure of impor- 
tunity or distress. — Pxozzi, 
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in the most forcible language he could put it in ; ahii 
that by constant practice, and never suffering any 
careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to 
* 'deliver his thoughts without arranging them in. the 
clearest manner, it became habitual to him. (*) 

Yet, he was not altogether unprepared as a period- 
ical writer: for I have in iny possession a smidl 
duodecimo volume, in which he has written, in the 
form of Mr. Locke s Commo]dhPlace Book, a variety 
of hints for essays on diff&rent subjects. He has 
marked upon the first blank teaf of it, “To the 
I28th page, collections for the Rambler;** and in 
another place, “In fifty-two there ^ were seventeen 
provided; in 97 — 21; in 190 — At a subse- 
quent period (probably after the wqb finished) 
he added, “In all, taken of pr(m|fed materials, 
30.” (2) " f 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions, tells us, that “ this method of accumfllating 
intelligence had been practised by Mr. Addison, 
and is humorously described in one of the Spec- 
tators [No. 46.], wherein he feigns to have dropped 
his paper of notanda, consisting of a diverting 
medley of broken se|j.tences and loose hints, which 

(1) The rule which Dr. Johnson observed is sanctioned by 
the authority of two great, writers of antiquity; — “ Ne id 
qu ’' tn tacendiim est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nuUum 
iu)strum usqimm negligeiitem esse sermonem : quk&uid' laatie- 
vivr^ vhirvnqyte, — kl pro sua sdlicet portiorie 

Quiiu'tii. X. 7* — Malon®. 

( 2) This no doubt, means, that, of the first 52 Ramblers, 

1 7 bnd been prepared, and so on, till, at the completion of tbe 
v^lioie 208 numbers, he found that only 30 had been formed^f 
materials previously provided. — Caoaaju 
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he iellii us he had eoUecte^ and meant to make use 
oft Much of the same kind is Johnson's Adversa- 
f^a;^(^) But the trutii is, that there is no resemblance 
at all between them. Addison's note was a fiction, « 
in which unconnected fragments of his lucubrations 
were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a manner 
as he could, in order to produce a laughable effect : 
whereas, Johnsons abbreviations are all distinct, 
and applicable to each subject of which the head is 
mentioned. 

For instance, there is the following specimen : — 
Youih *9 Entry, ' 

Baxter’s account of things in which he had 
changed bis mind as he grew up. Voluminous. — No 
wonder. — If every man was to tell, or mark, on how 
many subjects he has changed, it would make vols. 
but the changes not always observed by man's self. — 
From pleasure to bus. \bu8in09s'] to quiet ; from 
tliOUghJtfuJness to refleob to piety; from dissipation 
to domestic, by iinpercept. gradat. but the change 
is certain. Dial non progredi, progress, esse conspicimus. 
Look back, consider what was thought at some dist. 
period, 

Hope pred(m,,Jn youths Mind not willingly in~ 
dulges unpleasing thoughts. The world lies all ena- 
melled before him, as a distant j^ospect sun-gilt (‘'^); — 

(1) In this instance Mr. Boswell is more unlucky than 
Hawkins, whose account is by no means incorrect. He knew 
very well, and distinctly states, that AdditKin’s published 
tanda ’’ were a mere pleasantry, consisting of topics drolly selected 
and arranged ; but he infers, rationally enough, that Addison 
had taken the idea from his own real praedee of collecting 
notaruiai and he is quite justified in adding, “ much of the same 
kind are Johnson's Adversaria.” — CROKsa. 

(2) This most beautiful image of the enchanting delusion of 
youthful prospect has not been used in any of Joh^on's essays. 
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inequalities only foimd t^y oomiiig to it. Low U to 
be aU joy — children excellent — Fame to be «oott$il ^ 

— caresses of the great — applauses of the learn^ 
smiles of Beauty. 

Fear qf disgrace — Baehfulneee — Finds itfaings 
of less importance. Miscarriages forgot like 
lencies ; — if remembered/ of no import Danger of 
sinking into negligence of reputation ; — lest the 
of disgrace destroy activity. , . 

" Confidence in himself. Long tract of life before 
him. — No thought of sickness. — Embarrassment of 
aifairs. — Distraciion of faiuiiy. Public calamities. 

No sense of the. prevalence bf bad habits. Negligent of 
time — ready to undertake — ^dess to pursue — all 
changed by time. 

Confident of oth&rs — unsuspecting as unexperi. 
enced — imagining himself secure egainst neglect^ never 
imagines they will venture to pieai him ill. R^dy to 
tmst ; expecting to be Mated. ' Convinced by time 
of the selfishness^ the meanness, the cowardice, the 
treachery of men. 

Youth ambitious, as thinking honours essf- to be 

liad. 

Different kinds of praise pursued at different 
periods. Of the gay in youth. — dang, hurt, &c. de- 
spised. 

Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit ^ stocks — - 
bargains. — Of the wise and sober in old age — serious, 
ness — formality — maxims, but general — only of the 
rich, otherwise age is happy — but at last every thing 
referred to riches — no having fame, honour, influence, 
without subjection to caprice. 

Horace. 

Hard it would be if men entered life witli the same 
views with which they leave it, or left as they enter it 

— No hope — no undertaking — no regard to beof,* 
Tolence — no fear of disgrace, ic. 
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/ Youth to be taught the piety of age - age to 
the honour of youth/* 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 
3i96if of the Rambler. I shall gratify my readers with * 
another specimen : — 

Confederaciea ; uihy. 

Seldom in war a match for single persons — nor 
in peace ; therefore kings make themselves absolute. 
Confederacies in learning — every gre^t work tlie work 
of one. Bruy. Scholars’ friendship like ladies. Scribe- 
bamus, &c. Mart.(^) The apple of discord — the laurel 
of discord — the poverty of criticism. Swift's opinion 
of the power of six geniuses united. That union 
acarce possible. II is remarks just ; — man a social, not 
steady nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by 
passions. Orb drawn by attraction^ rep. \repeUed} by 
centrifugal. 

Common danger unites by crushing odier passions. 
— but they return. Equality hinders compliance. 
Superiority produces insolence and envy. Too much 
regard in each to private interest ; too little. 

The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies — 
The fitness of social attraction diiihsed through the 
whole. The mischiefs of too partial love of our 
country. Contraction of moral duties. — oi 0 v 

ipiXor, 

Every man moves upon his own centre, anti 
therefore repels others from too near a contact, though 
ht may comply with some general law^s. 

Of confederacy with superiors every one knows 
tile inconvenience. With equals, no authority ; — 
every man his own opinion — his own interest. 

“ Man and wife hardly united ; — scarce ever with- 

' (1 ) Lib. xii. 96. ** In Tuccam smulum omnium suoruni 

stucUorum.'’ •— Malone. 
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out "cMldren. . Comj^wfetion, if, tv^o^ 

kow many against fiv^ ? If confciWac^l^ 
useless ; many oppresses maiiy,.^ If to 

some, dangerous. iPnhcipum aiMciikikA 

Here we see the embryo of Number 4§5. oCi^^e 
Adventurer; aud it is a confirmation of what I 
c-hall presently have occasion to mention, that l|n? 
j>a})ers in that collection, mi^ T. were Wu^ by 
Jolinsfon.' ' . 

Tills scanty preparation of inateii^ will not, how- 
ever, much diminish our won^er^at ihe extrad^nary 
fertility of his mind ; for the proportion which tliey 
bear to the number of cissays which he wi^ote^is very 
small ; and it is remarkable^ that those for which he 
had made no preparation^ are as ricli and as highly 
finished, as those for which the hints were lyhig by 
him. It is also to be 'Observed, that .the papers 
formed from his hints are work^- tip tvith such 
stH'iigth and elegance, that we almOi^t I6se sight of 
th(i 1] i 11 ts, which become Uke drops in the bucket.” 
lodiH'd, in several instances, he has made a very 
slender use of them, so that many of them reinahi 
still unapplied. ( * ) , • 


( 1 J Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little collection 
of matenaih, wh^t he calls the Rudiments of two of the 
papers of the Rambler.*' But he has not been able to read the 
manuscript distinctly. Thus he writes^ p. 26a, “Sailor’s fate 
any mansion ; ” whereas the original is “ Sailor’s life my aver* 
hion.” He has also transcribe the unappropriated hints on 
U'riters ftir btead, in which be decyphers tho^ notable, passages, 
one in Latin, feUm non fames^ instead^ of fdmi non fatneet 
Johnson having in his mind what Thuanus si^ys of. the learned 
(lerman antiquary and linguist, Xylander, , who, he tells iis, 
lived in such poverty, that he was supposed ,^wt nori /oma( 
scribere; and another in French, Jhgerud de /ate et qffanli 
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24 ® , . ixtz or joHtmoyt* 

. A$ the Rambler was worlk of pne man^ 

^ere was, of course, sucb a^fbrmity in its texture, 
as very much to eJiclude charin of variety ; and 
the grave and often eoietim oast of thinking, which ^ 
distinguished it from other periodical papers, made 
it, for some time, not generally liked. So slowly 
did this excellent work,/ of which twelve edition>s 
have now issued from^ the press, gain, upon the world 
at large, tli^at eyejtt ip the dosing number the autlior 
says, have neveir been much a favourite of the 
public.”(0 " 

J 4 ^ 

cTarpentt instead Cif Def^otUS defame {tin old word for t€mmtn^c\ 
el q^eme 'File maottscript, Mng written in an exceed- 

irijrfy small hand, ia, indeed, yery bard to read; but it would 
have been better to havh left blaAKathan to write nonsense. 

(1) The Ramblers, certainly, were little noticed at hrst. 
Smart, the poet, first. montidnedthetp to me as excellent ^pers, 
before 1 had heard <?lse speak , of them.^ When 1 went 

,.iito Norfolk, in 4he sutundt t»f 1751, I found but one person 
(the Rev. Mr. Squire^ a nvip of learning, and a general pur- 
chaser of new boolV') Who kiiew any thing of them. But he 
had been misinformed coRGerrunff the true author; for he had 
been told they were written by a^r. Johnson of Canterbury, 
the son of a clergyn^anwho baa'll' d controversy with Bentley, 
and who had chang^. the^ readings of the old ballad entitl^ 
Norton Falgatf;, in bold style (mco nericiUo), till not 

a single wordoF.the drigihol sang was Jert* [Before I left Nor- 
folk, m the year i7dp> the Ramblers w'ere in high favour among 
person^■’ of learning and .gejod taste. Othdrs’ there were, devoid 
of both, who Said that the haM ufords in the Rambler were used 
by tlie author to render his Dictionary indispensably necessary. 
.^Burnxy. ' 

It may not be improper to correct a slight error in the pre- 
ceding note, tiiough it does not ot all affect the |«rin€ij^ object 
of Dr. Burney’s remark. The clergyman above imuded to. 
Was Mr. llfehard Johnson, schoolmaster at Nottingham, who, 
in 1717, published an octavo volume in ILatin, againit Bentley’s 
edition of Horace, entitled ** Aristarclius Anti-Benlhllaiiuai’* 

In the middle of this ILatin work (as Mr. Bindley ohserres to 
me; he has introduced four pages of English criticism, in which 
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iJ’et, very soon i^fler its oommencemei^t, 
were who felt and ai^owledged its ^ncoms^&n 
excellence. Verses in its praise appeared in the 
* newspapers; and the editor of the G^leman's 
Magazine uietitions, in October, his having Reived 
several letters to' the samc^purp^e from the learned. 
“ The Student, or Oxford and. Cainbridge Monthly 
Miscellany, ** in which Mr. Boniiel Thornton and 
Mr. Colman(^) were the prihcSpal Writers, describes 
it as ‘‘a work that exceeds any thing of the kind 
ever published in tins kingdom, some of the Spec-* 
tators excepted, — if indeed they may be excepted/’ 
And afterwards, “ May the public favours crown his 
merits, and may not the English,^ under the aus- 
picious reign of George the Second, ^ neglect sC man, 
who, had he lived in the first century, would have 
been one of the greatest faTauritcs of Augustus/* 
This flattery of the monarch np etfect It is 
too well known, that the second George nevfer was 
an Augustus to learning or genius. (-) 


he ludicrously corrects, iji Bentley’s manner, one stanza, not of 
the ballad the h<‘ro of which lived in J^dirpn ^’algate, but of a 
ballad celebrating the achievements of Bosthek, who, in 
a seai-fight, permrmed prodigies of 'Valourl The stanza, on 
which this ingenious writer has exercised his wit, ikilsfollCws 
“ Then old Tom Biwtock he fell to the ^ufk. 

He pray’d URe a Chnstian, but fought iike a 'furk, 

And cut 'em ofl' alfiii a jerk,. 

Which nobody can deny,” Ac.*— Jdatoim. 

doubt if Colraan wrote in tbis work. Smart was the 
pvindpal contributor, and T. Warton a very conuiderable one. 
— -Chaluees.] 

(S) Richardson, the author of Clarissa, to whom Cave had 
sent the first five numbers of the Rambler, became, as they 
proceeded, “ so inexprdssibly pleased witli tlicm,” that he wrote 



Jt)hniion toUl me> v^ith m amiabie fondne.^s, a littU 
pfea^img circuinstjmce relative to this work. Mrs. 
iolinson, ia whose judgment and taste he had great 
confidence^ said to hiin» after a few numbers of the^* 
Rambler had come out, thought very well of 
you before ; but I did not inmgine you cohld havt* 
written any thing Cijufid to this/ Dktant prairie, 
from whatever quartex^ k not so delightful as that of 
a wife whom a man loyes tmd esteems. Her appro- 
■Ltioii may be said to come home to his bosom ; ’ * 



Cave in strong coUiUiencl^tion. and intimati^d his conviction 
> t(ic name of the author being still a secret), that Johnsori 
tU'j only man who could w^'te them. Cave, m his answvr, dated 
* St. John^s Gate, August 1750,” says: — 

Kxcuse this ramWc frmi the pariKVic of your lcttc^r J return to answer, 
that Mr. .hihnson w the 'fiiiwW/, heui^f, as yon obhcrvc, the oulv 
limn who can CUrnhh two buch papers in a week, beside* Ins other Rfroat 
liusinebs, and has net been tiafiliStcHi with • bee hr«K*. 1 mav discover to 
you, that the worW is not so l^ind to itseh as u,u wish St 'J‘Ijc encr»ur<»{(C'- 
nient, as to «a|c. Is not in proportion to the f ,,h elm .cter p;ivou to tlu* work 
by the jcdicipus, not tq eayithe fa|itor« tpressed bv the lew that do .itl 
it; but it* b«bg thus rei^netf In iiuniheu fjive* hoiie that tl»e .ets mus' 
otf, a« it 16 a fine j^per, end, considering the late hour of hai lUg the i opy, 
tolerably printed. 

“ When tlfie author was to t>e kei>t private* (whirb was th'^ nrst nvlwmv), 
two gi^ntlenlenf belonjring to the P- »co’» court, carno to me to inquires his 
name. In, order to do min service j and al«o brought a list of -.cecn {jentU - 
men to toe served w«th tho.Rambler As ' was not at hiirrty, an iiifere;ie»? 
wa« drawn, that I was cteslroua to keep to myseW ho excellent h wnti r. 
Soon atter, Sir. UloddillgttMi sent a letCe. directr;!d fo the fiamhin-, inviting 
him to his house, when he should In? disp*)sed ‘r> enlarge his .K'quaintanee. 
Ill a xubseuttciit.tijilltibcr a Hind of .cnae was made, with s hint that a good 
writer might liwf a^ppunr Itt advantage n convemtion Since that time 
several' rrrCuMatarK^.hbd'* Mr. ^arr^ck and others, who knew the author’s 
powers and Htyle Irtunl^e first, unadvlbed asserting their (hut) suspicions, 
overturned the iit^enie of sccresy. (AiKuit which there is also one p.iper ' 
♦* 1,,'havp had letters of approbation' trom Pr. Young, Dr Hartley, Dr. 
i^lmrp, Miss Carter, &c. must of them, like you. suiting them in a rank 
etpul, and some superior, to the Spectators (of whioh I have not rend many, 
fOr the reasons which ypii assign) : hut, notwithstanding such rceom|ineiul> 
atJpH, whether the pruc of ^tbopence, or the unfavourable season of their 
^rstjnubllcanon, hinders the demand, no boast can be made of it. 

t^he author (who thinks highly of your writings^ is obliged to you for 
*■ uotribqting (ihnr eitdeavours i and so is, for several marks of your tYleiuU 
aoip, good Mfi your admirer, and very humble servant, &c. Ac, — 
Cno&SIk. ^ 
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and being so near, its effect is most sebsiblc and 
])ermanent, ^ 

Mr. James Elpbmston(*), who has since pubHslited 
“various works, and who was ever esteemed by John* 
sou as a worthy man, happened to be in Scotland 
while the Rambler was coming out in single j>aper'* 
at London. With a laudable zeal at once for ttm 
improvement of his countrymen* and the reputation 
of his friend, he suggested isA took the chaarge of 
an edition of those Essays, at Edinburgh, wdiich 
followed progressively the London publication. 

The following letter w^ritten at this time, thongir 
not dated, wdll show how much pleased Johnson was 
wdth this publication, and wr‘iat kitidness and regard 
he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

(1) Mr. Jame^ Elphinrton wae> lK>ni in BdinbUTgli, in 1721 
Hheii very young, ^»’a« a private tutor in two oC thr^ enii 

but abi it 1752 set up a boardfng*4s^hcM>l at 
K cusmgtoii, where Dr. .^lhuson fiometitbes vinitefl liiA, Hf 
liecl at llaitimersmith in 1809. His works ore forgotten or 
remembered fur their absurdity. Hci translated MsrtiO;!, of 
A^hich Dr. Beattie ay:,, It is truly an unique-^ the J^podkhens 
formerly juiblislied did very wt to laugh at; but a wf)olS4piarto 
of nonsense and gibberish ik too much. It is stroDgO that a xnon 
not wholly illiterate shoulu have lived bq )png in jEnglond 
out learning the language* ’ — biog, .Diet. Apd it Was, no, 
doubt, of this strange ^ ')rk that Mrs. Pioori that 

of a modern Martial, when it eamo said 

tlierc arc in . these verses nueh folly fby' ib^mess, I think, 
and too much madness for t //*— CRpictili ^ 

(2) It was executed iu the printing-olfice of Sandi, Murray, 
and Cochran, with uncommon elegance, upon WTiting-.paper, of 
a duodecimo size, and with the ^eatest correctness; and Mr. 
Elpliinston enriched it with tranuations of the mottos. 'When 
completed, it made eight handsome volum^.^ ft liii, unquestion* 
ably, the most accurate and beautiful editioiti df this work; and 
there being but a small impression, it is now become scared and 
sells at a very high price. 
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^itMEE n. TO MR. JAMES E;ii|pHINSTON, 

] [JVactoee.] 

Dear Sir, *r - 1 oonf^ die failuTCft of " 

ray correspondeniaB 5 bQt liope tie «i»€ re^rd which 
you expiesfi ,B»fe- W 0f«ry in- 

cline you to foTjg^ve me. am oifcu, ^e;^y often, ill ; 
and, when I am weU, am oblig^ed to woA : and, in- 
deed, have never much used myself tp pjimctua^ 
You are, however, not to make imkikd inf^prencOs, 
when I forbear to reply to your kindness; /or, be 
assured, 1 neyer receive a letter from you witboist ^great 
pleasure, and a ^ery warm sense of your generosity 
and friendship, which I heartily blame myself for not 
cultivating with more! care. In this, as in many other 
I cases, I go wrong, J in opposition to conviction ; for I 
think scarce any good equally to be desired 

with the regard and fati^aiity of wortlty men. I 
hope we shall be «ome th^ nearer to each other, and 
have a more Ifudy f a^;^||oui^ out our hearts. 

laam Jitftat ;yOtt find encouragement to 
proceed ifi >Jpi pnhfica^; W beg tlie favour 
of six more vokiadf to add to piy former six, when 
you pan,>ith«irfy con^ien^ send them me. Please 
to present a set, in to Mr. Ruddiman (i), of 

wnom, I 'hcax; ,4ihdt rhi*' not his highest 
oxcehence. . I ;haye\ti«^ mottos, and re- 

turned them, I ho^ not too late, of which 1 think 
maiuy ypry hap^^y p^lon^ Mr- C#ve has put the 

Mr. Thouws 


RuiM*niaa> the loarUed grammarian of 
j well known bh va«(ms es^eU^nt works, and for 
his stdsif^ pf several ^thorai He was .also a man 

of the nidi wordiy private cliaracter. fRs zeal for the Royal 
House Of Itoart did not rend^ lMm less esbmabie in Ur. John. 
sbnVeyjfe^f^Bo^WKt^ yw" bom in 1674, and 

cbed^tfEi^ilfghln 1757. A Uife of him, with Aneodqtes of 
Huch^n^ Vaii published hr Hr George Chalmers, in I vq4. 
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«ast in the MagiLzi^e(^)^ iB whii^ di^ivT^U. 

I beg of you to Brritb sooii^ Znd to.Mte ^ 

write long letters^ which I h^ in, *e^y y<*?* i 

^ hut you must be A patient ^ | hlye^ : however, 

this. of- gratitad^;'5ffli|it+X'‘i&l|>\^ feth regard, 
when I do not, perhaijs, ^ve pir^ which | enght, 
of beingj, ’Sir, yW^ iibostJ}^ huinwfe 

servant ^ «• . Sa^. Johns^,**' 

' ' ' , > , ’ 

This ^ar.he wrote to the same gentleman another 

letter upii^hAfcinpnr^ 

V \ 't' 

Lptcjcr la TO ME. JAMES ^iliPHTNSTOK 


Deau Sin, — You ^havc, as I End hy erej^^^ of » 
evidence, lodt ah excellM: mother (S) ; and you '' 

will not think me imi^aUe of pafl^king of 
I have a mother, now mghtptwo yejns of age, whom, 
therefore, 1 must his^r Xm^ it ^ase that 
Wie should rather, ihnnrii for-^e* llre,»4 
which you relate your motlier's di^ib taiiitrs. Stnd|aitp), 
and think I do myself honemr^ wberi; I tell you I \ 
read them with tears ; but . neitbe^^ nor i 

iy me of any further niii> w^ .once, the tribute of / 
nature has been paid. . Th^^,||UsintsS 0f| life summons I 

(1) See Geiit. Mag.Vol,TW.p. 40S«>/l5^ hito probably 

written in Otrt. 1750; in '^teh cai^e fbUowed the 
one of the 25tb of Septeniher. — MASifNjIt ^ ‘ 

( 2 ) [£lpHil:^stoivV im}ther*s^ name wm iHoDe^maii. ^ 

She was the daughter of the minister ^of -Kinef, an^ the niece 

f Dr. Homeyirta^^ bishop of Orkney^ , 

(S) [The wifeof William Strahan, tbh Kii^s printer; 

who, on his death in ^1795, bei|uei|th^ EkhinStolt im a year, - 
SOO^. in money, and 2p gidneii for 'mmi^ing; to Which Mra 
Strahan, who died a monm alWberlni^himdi addl#eon^ a y^r 
more.] ‘ ’, k} ^ ^ •' \ ‘ . 
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^U6 away from useless grief^ and calls us to the exercise 
' of those virtues of whieh >ve are lamenting our dt% 
privation. The greatest b^ne^it which one friend can 
f confer upon another is to gtiard, and excite^ ^nd 
j elevate his virtues. This your mother will still per- 
form, if you cUiigently preserve the memory of her life, 
and of her death : a Hfe^ so far as 1 can learn, useful, 
wise, and innocent; and a death resigned, peaceful, 
and holy. 1 cannot forbear to mention, that neither 
reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that you may 
increase her happiness by obeying her precepts ; and 
that she may^ in her present state, look with pleasure 
upon every act of virtue to which her instructiUns or 
example have contrihuted. Whether this be more 
than, a pleasing dream, /or a just opinion of sepaxate 
spiritsau, indeed, of no great importance to us, 'viien 
we co^i^ ourselves as acting under the eye of God ; 
yet, sul^y, there is something pleasing in the belief, 
that Our separation from those Whom we love is merely 
corporeal ; and it may be a incitement to virtuous 
friendship, if it can be made probable, that that union 
that ha# received the divine approbation shall continue 
to eternity. , ■' 

“ There is one e^tp^ent by which you may, in 
some de^ee, "continue Jber presence. If you write 
down minutrfy wiiat 'jrpi remember of her from you'J*^ 
earliest years, you iJill read it with great pleasure, and 
receive from if -SUauy .liints of soothing recollection, 
when time -irihovo her yet farther from you, and 
your grief shall be matured to 'veneritioh. To tliis, 
however paiuful for the present;, 1 cannot but advise 
you, as to a source of oomfort and satisfaction in the 
Clue to come ; for all ^mfort and idl satisfaction is 

(l) latt®** oiay be read as a comment^ on the cele- 
brate {Usages in Johnson's Meditations, relative to the inter- 
xne^te state departed fHends. — Gent. Mag. vol. Iv. p. 755* 
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eincerely .^hed you by, deaf Sir, your loost Dbliged^.^ 
most olvdieut, and most humble sc^ryaot^ ^ 

" SAitt. JOHNSOK*" 

* \r ' - 

The Hambler has increased in lame m, in 
Soon af‘ter its hrst foKo edition was concinded) it was 
published in six duodecimo^ volmmes (^) ; ttnd Jts 
author lived to see ten numerous editions of it in 
London, beside tliose of Ireland and ScotlhnA 
I profess myself to have ever entei^ained a pro- 
found y^eratiou for the astonishing force andvivacity 
of rniiadt, which th<! Rambler exhibits. That Johnson 
had penetration enough to 8ec> and, seeing, would 
not disguise, the general misery of inafn in tlik state 
of being, may have given me to the super^ciul no- 
tion oi‘ his being too stem a philosopher. But men 
of reflection will be sensible that he lias given a true 
representation of human existence^ and that be has, 
at the same time, with a generous benevolent* dis- 
])layed every consolation wMeU otti* state affofds ns; 
not only tJmse arising from the hopes of futurity, 
)>ut such as may be attained in the immediate pro- 
gress through life. He UsEb not depressed the soul to 


(1 ) 71iis is not quite dccUrate. In the GfniL Miig. for Nov. 

1751, while the work Was yet proceedii^*. an ^V^tisement, 

announcing digt/owr volumes of the, Eainbl^ Wpuld speedily 
be published ; and it is beheved thatibiBy in the 

next month. The lifth and sixth voliyn^ Mies of con- 
tents and translations of the nibtt;ia»» were ^pubhmeef in July, 

1752, by Payne (the original pt^lish^), tliii^e months after the 

close of tlie work. When^ tho Eambler was collected into 
volumes, . I ohijpon revised and . ejected 'ft throughout. Ibe 
original octavo edition not bavibg, fallen, into Mr., J3osweir« 
hands, he was not aware of this circumstance, Whicli has lately 
been pointed out by Mr. Alexander Chalmers^hi his edition of 
the Hritiah Essayists. — Malom£. , 
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despondency and indifference. JSe has every where 
inculcated study, labour, and exertion. Nay, he has 
shown, in a very odiops light, a tnan, whose practice 
is to go about darhehihg the views of others, by per- 
petual complaints of evil, and au^akening those con- 
siderations of danger and distress, which are, for the 
most part, lulled ipto a <}uiet oblivion* This he has 
(lone very strongly in his character of Suspirius 
(No. 55.), from which Goldsmith toolr ihat of Croak- 
er, in his comedy of ‘‘ The Good-natured Bihn,” as 
Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and which 
is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the 
Rambl(?r treats, with a dignity and perspicuity which 
are there unite d in a manner which w’e shall in vain 
look for any where else, would take up too large a 
])ortion of rny book, and would, I trust, be super- 
fluous, considering how universally those volumes 
are now disseminated. Even the most condensed 
and brilliant sentences which they contain, and 
which have very properly been selected under the 
name of are of considerable bulk- 

But 1 may shortly ouserve, that the Rambler furnishes 
sUch an assemblage of discohrses on practical reli- 
gion and moral duty, of critical investigations, and 
allegurical and orient tales, that no mind can be 
thought vfery de^ciOnt that, h^, by constant study 

(1) Dr. Johnson wm gratiUed ^ seeing this selection, and 
wrote to Mr. Kearsley,’ hoKritseller in Fleet Street, the foUowing 
note; — 

“ Mt. Johnson sepds compUmentB to Mr. Kearsley, and begs the favour 
of seeing biro OS soon as he can, Mr JCearslev is dpbireil to bring with 
him the last 'edition of what he has honoured with the name of 
Ma3riiO.'1782.‘» 
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and meditation, ag^milatcd to. itself all that may be 
found there. No. writteii in Passidn-week* on 
abstraction and self-examination, and No* UO., on 
penitence the pkeaWUl^ W tlm Divine Nature, 

cannot be too oft#n No, 54^ on the cdfect 

which the d^th of a^Mebd should have upoii ns, 
though rather too dispiriting, may be occasioiisdly 
very medioiiial to the mind. Every, one must sup- 
pose the^vriteJ^to hav^p been deieply impressed by a 
real scene ; bift he told nie tlic^t was not the ease ; 
whidi shows how well his foicy could coudnet him 
to the house of mourning/" Some of these more 
solemn papers, I doubt not, particularly attracted 
the notice of Dr. Young, the author of “ The 
Night TJioughts,*' of whom my estimation is such, 
as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. 
1 have seen volumes of Dr. Young's copy of the 
iiainbler, in which he has marked the pas-stages which 
he thougiit particularly oxeellent, by foldii% down 
a corner of the page ; and such as he rat^ in a 
super-eminent degree, are mai’ked by double folds. 
I am sorry that s(jme of tlie volumes; are lost. John- 
son was pleased when told of tlm minute attention 
with which Young had signified his approbation of 
his essays. 

I will venture to say, that in up whatever 

can be found more bark and ^ ixiindy if I 

nay use tlic expression; more tba% Can brace and 
invigorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 

on patience, ^en under extriettie misery, is won- 
derfully lofty, and as much .above the rant of stoic- 
ism, as the sun of. Revelation is brighter than the 
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twilight of pagan philosophy. " I never read the fol- 
lowing sentence without foeling my. frame thrill 
think there is some reason for 4}nestioning whether 
the body and mind are not so proportioned, that the 
one can bear aU which can inflicted on the other ; 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as fong as 
life, and whether a soul prindplod will not be 
sooner separated than subdued."* , 

Though instruction be, f^e predominant^purpose 
of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a consider- 
able portion of amusement. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the notion which some persons have 
entertained, that Johnson was then a retired author, 
ignorant of the world; and, of consequence, that 
he wrote only from his imagination, when he described 
characters and manners, lie said to me that, bi^fore 
he wrote that work, he had been, “ running about 
the world/* as he eJtpressed it, more than almost an}' 
body ; afid 1 have heard him relate^ with much satis- 
faction, that several of the chai^aoters in the K ambler 
were drawn so natctiuBy^ that; when it first cir- 
culated in numbers, in one of the towns in 

Essex (^) imagined ifeemselves to be severally exMbiU 

(1)1 head Mr. Murphy tf^late xery siAgufar story, 
while Dr. Johnson was present. * When first thti| Hamhlers 
came out, they attracteU the notice a society who met every 
Saturday evening during the supw^er, at Ilumford in Esscic, 
and were known hy the name the l^uwling-green Club. 
These men, seeing one day the character of Leviculus, the 
fortune-haunter, or TetricJt> the old maid; another day, some 
account of a persrni who spent his life in hoping for a legsicy, 
or of liim who is always prying into other folkii* afihirs ; began 
sure enough to think they were betraye^ and that one of the 
coterie sat down .to divert himself by giving to the pubhc the 
pcjitrait of uU the rest. . Filled with wrath against the traitor 
of Kumford, one qf them resolved to write to the printer, and 
inquire the authors name ; Sanwl Johnson was the reply. No ^ 
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ed in it, and were ims<di li^t^ei^edua 
who, they suspected, objects d 

public notice ; nor .weBe S^ey quieted tJtt authentic 
assurance was given theii%4 th^ ihe Rambler wai^ 
witteu by a person who of imgr one 

of thehi. Some of the <^aract^ lu^e beUeved to 
iiave been actually drawflt from tliO flife^(^), par- 
ticularly t)iat of Rroap<n^ froji|. Garrick (-),> who 
never entirely forgave its |poi^ed satire^ (^) 

more tvas necc^ssary ; Samuel Johnsc^ was t|»e nazna of the 
ctiratis and soon did each begin to los^ him with reproaches for 
turning his friends into ridicule In ai^anUer so cruel and tin- 
pro voked. 1 n vain d jil the guiUlcsiMnirate protest his innocence ; 
one was sure that Aliger meant Mr. Twigg, and that Cupidus 
VIMS but another name for neighbour Haws : till the r»oor par- 
son, unable lo contend any longer, rode toLondon^ and brought 
them full satisf.iction canceming the writer. — Ihozzi. 

O) That of GeHdus, fti N^Ou 24., iVom Professor Colfeon, and 
that of Kuphucs in the fteiTie paper, which, witlrtnany others, 
was doubtless drawn frpm the lim. Kuphuoa, 1 once .tliooght, 
ought have been intended to represent either lAMdrChastWtield 
or Soaine .Jenyns; but Mn BuidJoy, 'With more lA-obabiity, 
thinks that George Bubb Doddington, who was remarkable for 
the homeliness or his person, and the finery of htv dress, was 
the person meant under that character.r-f<» Malone. 

Sec aHii\ p. 111., reason.s far doubting that Gelidus could 
Im? meant for Professor €oJson. Th» fiMly of such Jiuems tki 
characters is forcibly oxcmplifi^ in 3i|r. Malon^'a firoducing 
three such different C4iLndidat0ti for that of '£u}diues, as Lord 
Chesterfield, Sonme Jcnyn«5^ and Bubb Doddingtonl^C’aoKEa* 

(2) rin No. 200. Prosi^ro fs deHCribed as ** a;inan iatoly raised 
to wealth by a lucky project, to;^ too mudi intoxicdted by sud- 
<ien elevation, or too littlepcdishi^ by thought and oom^a-sation, 
to enjoy his pn^sent fortune ivitJi plegaftCe and decency/* Bos- 
well, Pio/^i, and Murphy cOncUr’ in. jK^nsidetjiig this as a satire 
on (iarrick. Mr. Croker, however, 'iKys t ^ who 

seldom missed an Opportunity of dispjlaymg Johnson’s faults or 
frailties does not, cven.W'heii cemmring conduct towards 
CJ.iiTick, allude to tliis offence. (Sdh £ife, p. 421.) Let its 
tlierefore hojie, that (he Other, biOgri^ers mode an application 
of the cliaractcr of I^ospero which J'^hiisron did not intend/*] 

(S) Sophron was likewise a picture drawn from reality. ITie 
,niai) immortalised for purring like a cat was, os he told me^ ono 
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For i^dtancos of fertility of and accurate de- 
scription bf real lift), tupj^iil to No* 19., a man who 
wanders frdcti one prof^pn to another, with most 
plausible reasons for every chaantge ; N<n 34., female 
fastidiousness and timOidtis refinement : No. 82., a 
Virtuovso who has collected cariosities: No, 88., petty 
modes of entertaining a company; and conciliating 
kindness; No. 182y ftuftuiie-hunting ; No. 194, 
195,, a tutor's account of the foUies of his pupil: 
No. 197, 198, legacy-hunting. "He has given a 
specimen of his nice observation of the mere ex- 
ternal appearances of life, in the following passage 
in No. 179., against affectation, that frequent and 
most disgusting qtiality He that stands to con- 
template the crowds that M the streets of a populous 
city, will see many passengets^^whose air and motions 
it will be difficult to behold witliout contempt and 
laughter ; but if he examine what are the appear- 
ances that thus- pow^ifplly <^dte his risibility, he 
will find among them neitticr poverty nor disca'^e, 
nor any involuntory or painful defect The dispo- 
sition to derision and': insuh is awakened by tlie 

' 4 ' . 

15u«bf, ft proctor in thft Gbminohft, > 'He who barked w) iiige- 
nifmsly, and ten call^ the drawer tp drive away the dog, was 
father to Dr. 8aHer, of $ttie Charterhonae. He who bun^r a 
tiong, and, by corresnondent motions of his arm, chalked out 
a giant on the walX wins one lliehardson, an attorney.^ 
Piozai, ^ 

These 'ciupftcterB are allude^ the ronelitsion of the iPBih 

Hambler, bitt so sli^Uytet it Seems hardly wprtii while to 
iiu^uire whether te hints wereTurniafted by obstWation or in- 
ventiem* Am to^the anecdot^ told of the elder Dr. Salter, it 
could have OiUy been, as Mr. Cli|iltner« observes, the repetition 
of some fitory of bw youthful days ; for he was 70 years of age 
before he became a member of the Ivy Lane Club. — 
Chokciu 
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softness of foppery^ tlie si^oll of insolence, tibe liveli- 
ness of levity, or tlio iM>ieji|pit|^.'of by the 

sprightly trip, the statel^|?i^ and 

the lofty mien ; by tbtehded; ^ the 

eye, and by looks elabbr^ly jPormed ^.^idenc^s of 
importance.” (J) . ,, , . " ‘ 

Every page of the RamWer ^bows, a i^odnd ng 
with classical allusion and poet^ ima^iy; illus- 
trations from other writers $a^ upon tiill pcieaMops, 
so ready, knd mingle so easily in his periods, the 
wJiole appears of one unifotini vivW texture. 

Tiie style of this work Ms been censured by some 
shallow critics as invoh^d and turgid, and abound- 
ing with antiquated and hard words. Sq ill-founded 
is the first part of this objection, that I will challenge 
all who may honour this Jhook^yitli a perusal, to point 
out any English writer wh6sp..|anguflge conveys his 
meaning with equal force, and pt^rspiciiity. ( ) It 
must, indeed, be allowed, that the structure^^of his 
sentences is expanded, and often has somewhat of 
the inversion of Latin; and tliat he delighted to 


fl) Of the allogorictil papers in the ^mMcr, Labour and 
best ( Nu. 33 . ) was Johnson’s favourite^ but Serotinus (Nc%l]650» 
the man who returns late in. life to honours iu his native 

1 ,‘ountry, and nieets with tnoitificatiou instead of n^pect, was 
itonsKlered by him as * masterpiece in the sc^^euce m life and 
manners. Piozti. ^ . 

(2) Yet his style dW not e<^cape the harmieiM sbafi:s of pleasant 
humour ; for tlie Ingenious Bamiel Thornton pubiislied a mock 
liambJer in the Drury Lane BokWicli^ 

And Mr. Murphy, in, commentir^ on this peasage, quotes 
the witty observation of Drydeb ; ^ *• If so sna^ for«gn words • 
are poured in upon us, it lool^saa if they were desiffned not to 
assist the natives, but to cofi^tier them.’* Lite, p. 1S7.-*- 
Crokeh. ^ 
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express familiar thooglits in philosophical language • 
being in this the reverse of Socrates, who, it is said, 
reduced phiktsophy to the simplicity of common 
life. But let us attend to what he himself says in 
his concluding paper;: — “ When common words were 
less pleasiug to the or less distinct in their sig* 
nificatiori, 1 have familiarised the terms of philoso- 
phy, by applying them to popular ideas/’ And, as 
to the second part of this objection, upon a late 
careful revision of the work, I can with coniidence 
:<ay, that it is amazing how of those words, for 
wliic!li it has been luijiistly charaetcirised, are actually 
.‘0 be found in it ; 1 am sure, m>t th(» proportioi* of 
one to each paper. ( ^ ) This idle charge lias been 


(l) Mr. Boswell’s zeal carries him tor# far : Johnson’s stylo, 
ospecmlly in fho KambJer, is frtqnemJy twrfrui, oven to niliculo; 
but he has been too often eeiiMiretl with a malicious ttippamy, 
which lioswell may be cxcusetl for resunting ; and even graver 
eriiR s have sometimes treated him with incoiudderate imaslire ; 
for in<i«fnce, — The IteV. Dr. Bviix>we« (now Dean of Cork), 
in an Essay on the Style of Dr. .Tohnsem,” published in the 
tlrst volume of the Traniuictioiis of the Iloyal Irish Academy 
( 1 7H7 ), observes : — , 

“Johnson says, th.»t he has rarely admitted any w^ord not aii* 
thonsecl hy fonner wntefs; hut where are we to seek authorities 
for * resuscitation, v olan t, fatjijjy, divaricate, asinine, 

nurcotie, vulnerary, CTOt n rii qitfpppe. na mkinaceo ufe.’ and innu- 
merable others of the satiile w hidi aDonnd in and dfs^rare 

his pages ? — for ‘ obtund, dinrupdon, semory, or ^laiiopiy,* all 
occurring in the short compass of a single essay ii. the Hambler ; 
— or for ‘ cremation, horticultiire, gennhiation, and decussation,* 
wnlun a few pages in his Life of wowne? They may lu* found, 
perhaps, in the wwks cd’ foriptd writers, but they make no part 
of the English language* They are the illegitimate ofls{>rinff of 
learning jjy Vanity.” It is wonderful, thakt, instead of nshng 
where these words .were to be found, I>r. Burrowes^ did not 
think of referring to Johnson’s own Dictionary. He would 
have found gdori authorities for almost every pne* of them ; for 
instance*., for resusnMufrtf Milim and Bacon are quoted; for 
ffolant, Milton and Bhilljps; foTfatuily, ^I'huthnot; lor amdwit 
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echoed firoiE o»e l^abhler to a^ther^ who have , con- 
founded Diction^ 

arj ; ani because W thodjghtMi^ of 

^ our language to Cotti^ niany wdids VW^ fidteo 

into disuse, W were sij^pbrf 4u|ji0ritijes*^ 

it has been imagined that aH of &8e bav^ ti^ in- 
terwoven into bis own compositions. Thk^^mc of 
them have been adopted by hjim ui^eces^^^l^, ^yi 
perhaps, be v allowed : but, ; in ^ gen%i 3 ^ are 
ev idently an advantage ; for wi^j^ut Wifely 

ideas would be confined and ;cramped. ‘‘ that 
thinks with more extent thM another, will want 
words of larger meaning.” [Idf^, No. 7th] He 


Milton; for narcatw and vnlwernty, Brcwno^ fbr ^irmna^nf 
Bacoiit and fM> on. But although thme author^il^ which Br. 
Burrowcs might have found in tho Dkitiohafy, are airtifllcient 
answer to his question* let itbC alM w these 

words were in use in more famtliw* aiithorathan Jbimaon i^ose 
to quote, and that the majority' of , thqm arte 4 i» 0 w beeomo fhndliaf^ , 
whjcii is a sutScifnt prwtte has hot 

considered ihm as Ule^Hmate, • 

(1 ) This is a truism In the disj^ihWof h so^hiatn. Ibat 
thinks with more will*** no dhtiftt* ** want words of a larmjr 
meaningt" but the werefe thernsefim may be pl*dn and smi|Ue ; 
the number of syll^les, and oro*re*lM% (w <>»« may ventUTo 
to use the enpressum) of the sbund of^#:l;»ird can never add 
much, and ii\9i^ in some caSe^ do Iqj^t id thO raeaninff. What 
words wete.etcr written of a ^ following, 

which, howe^r^ ate the most inM hqtt ^hmen^ that can 
be found > — God said, and Me tuas t ** 

If we were to convert thef|fftfw>dbaa m Idlmvf'aiild say, that 
« he who thinks foebly neidelig^ wm‘daV««v^ 
we should be the trulim. ‘ JBut it mtitt he ailb^ (a* 

Mr. Boswell soon after obsem^ that Johnson (ttK^ he* in' 
some of his works, nndied hw pe^fiadtiee 0 slisi»uoxtent| 
has been, on the whole, a bed^Mav . 

introduced more dignity intd>M MylOi'ihflre leraarhy w ow 
graifimadeel con(dn]ctioi4 epdj^en ilfftM a^ 
sound to M march of .our ‘Oadfime df mw 

periods.:— ‘ 

VOL. I. 
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^ tqmM liss ^tyle upon 

pt % WUliiiii Ct^amben s 

V ills (^) ^ He isisrtaiwily im 

i^taken; or if imagined d be iiraB 

Imitating TempH lie rexy uni^eeeM'al (^) ; for 
nothing can be moise tmillMi tbe elMplieity of 
Temple> and the ttdfineaa of ifolmson. Their styles 
ft$ plain doth and b^ooade* Xeinpte» iudeed> 
aeema eqfhally etitMtiOea^ in ai^|NSNdng that he himself 
had formed bts atyle apon l^dj^s View of th.^ 
Stateof Rdigion in the Western Part# of WorhJ* 
The style of Johnson was, undoabtedly, much 
formed upon that of the great writers in the last cen- 
tury, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewiil, and 
others ; those ‘‘Giants,*’ as they wore well charac- 
terised by A owSAT PnaaoKAOE(*‘), whose authoi- 
ity, were I to name him, wouM stamp a revcreuc(‘ on 
the opinion* (^) 


(1) for a sqeond edUioit of hts Dk- 

tionatj^ m «ivt!ulaOon when Johnson erst unne to 

LtmAon* iuammi. 

(2) See uAdW ^pnl a WB $ where, la a oonversation at 

Sir JosHus EeynoWfi, Jolmson hinu»elf mentions the perutuiur 
improveinentd Temple ma4e in the Enfflish styit* -- 

<S) [Mr. Cfdmr here says, "We guess that Chxirge 111 
was the great^soW^ 5 hut all my tn^mites (and amue of his 
Mansty^ ill«uran6us famiiy have condescended lo |>eiintt these 
dhf|uines to attend even to them) have to aacextam to 
what or on what occasion dua he^ 4 UEp|eii|Uon was 

tssed* j 


I jk>g{oai orecldfyh, Eanderson 
hiK amaniur wirudiOen : Sir 
rhoma^f^H^e for hts ^lu^ation, to the eas*» 

^ umiMea structure <*f his pGriodsu The tum^ St Sprat 
di^guetid hiui| and h« could hut just et^ddre amuotih terbonty 
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WiC mav, wHii t^e utmost apply *6 W» * 

learned atyle that )f;ta 3 $age Hola^ a part of 
Im haa nakcn a» tib^e motl^ io his Dictionary:-*^ ^ 

^ Ckipi taMk mimUM cen^arU h(m^9ti y 
AuMit qwcti'mQUe gpltmdinii 

Et ^im pmidere enmtf e# h^n^re indigmfei>^0n^ 
Ferba rmtiere qm^v%» r^ifedtXrAg . * 

Et vermttaJt adhus mtm fenetralta V 0 ii 0 ^ r 
Ohmir 0 ia^ dMt pqputo honu$ (ffuet, IUqu 0 . > 

Frofet^ in spectra iftrmip 

Qua prhr^r (M07tMi0 <Hque 

Nuwi €{tm tn^ermk prmii 0 t Ae^Ma vetmtai t 
Ad/iHsret 4«wa^ qm g^i^tor prD^ rfrit tmis: 

VeliemeM, H Uqatdwf, amnij, 

FiuiAtt opes LoAtumque bmM 4 fr>iie 

Epist Kb^ ii. ep. 2. ( ) 


of Tillat&oh. IlaitinviWsd «nd Bairt^yw ho thho^bt involvirf , 
and of Uni latter that he wta aunt.«ai»arijl^ OTo»a*^HAWicnf*t^ 
It IS not easy to cctoceiTte how the ^lOdiiabn of Taylor ojr the 
penetrattou or Biowne coul^ have 

nor IS It likely (h it .fohnson would IthVe wife «di;»^|afeht 

and 5Ubttlc 'IMor for erudition alon^ Otfdjfe pioh? andlft^^pod 
Browne for injfJfe pfenttratiiMi. Jiofahtjihiifs trmA, Mr, Eitfehfei"- 
belt, said (sccpo9i, Apul 8. 1775). ^ jMt wfea not«Vfejy awn 
wh<i could c(trr^ a 6<;« . ” feertainly Hwridns VW rjSfetA than 

likely to convt-y adequately Dr,, Jtm^ion’e cnftcQl of 

Jeremy IVyldr. CKOk*a» 

(1 ) [*« But how severely with themselve! proceed 

The men, who wwjtfe such versfe as we jnead ! 

Thoir own atHc^ judges, not a weNl.tiy^ a®wt 
That wants or or <nr %0gfhi^ *Qrwfe» 

** Ifonre^ar uta wtllitogly it quits its plao® --- 

Ni«r, thouf^at oouit (perhaps) it may find graces 
SUck they W m its laead, 

la downright charity revive the dM$ 

S I where a bold expressive fdiras^ appear^ 

M through the rubbish of sqUMs hundred years ; 
mtvhd w words that long hm slept tb wahe» 
Word# wise or hW^ BAlfejijih 

a* ^ 
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To BO great a master of thinkings to^ooe of aveh 
taet aiid various kaoirledge m Johiidouj migbt liave 
been alloiived a liberal iadulgenoe of that licence 
Yi^hich Horace claims in anotber place 

*— 1 - " bH 

IniiciU mmBtrar^ r^omtiiiu» ahdiia 
Finite cincMU nm eminMa Ceth^ 

Cmtinget ; doMtur^ue iicmtia piBdmter ; 

Et mmfiMfUB nuper hofn^mait mi^a jMem, M 
OttecofontB mSmif pared deiMa, Clutd miem 
CasHlio Flautoqm MomanuSj ademptum 
VwgiUo Vatioqm f Ego ewr^ aegunere pauca 
Si pmBOm, inmdeor ; cum lingua Catenie ei Enin 
Sermcnem patfim^ ditaverlt, et mr>a return 
Nomina protuleirU ? IacuU^ ifmpetgue HeeHt 
Signatum prmerUe notd produeere novnen*' 

l)e Arte Poet. Q) 


Pour the full Udo of eloquence along, 
hensn^ly pure, and yet divine^ ‘Strong, 

Uivh w;^th the tres^tircs of each foreign tongue.” 

< Porr, Inut. [ 

{i) [“ 'Wor^ must he d^on *md he pliacfd vdh dtfll • 

You gam your point, ni^ep, by the noble art 
Of good ermno^ion, an imuaual word 
Js made Ok dmt familiar to the ear ; 

But if ym* WT^ of things abc^truae or new. 

Some wyotit dwn mveuting may be used. 

So it be mdfsin and discreetly dune ; 

But he that hopes to have new words allow*d, 
iMost so derive them from the Grecian springs 
As they may seem to flow without coiibtramt. , 
Can an impartial reader discommend 
In Varius or in Virgil, what be likes 
In Plautus or Cecdlius? Why should 1 
Bv ttpvied n>r Abo bttle I invent. 

When Ennius and Cato's copious style 
Haye so enrklfd and so adorned our tongue? 

Jden ever hsdi and ever will have, leave 
l!booii)i tm words wall suited to the age.” 

Jioscouisoa.] 
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Yet Jolmdon lie^iuifod that he had aot taken 
upon him to add mote than four or five word^ to the 
English language) of hb oum formation ; and he wm 
very much offended at the general licence hy no 
means modestly takea^ ki hi$ 'time» not only io 
coin new wotcbi but to use many words in arises 
quite different fitom thi^ established meaning) and 
those frequently very fisntastical. ^ 

Sir Thomas Browne, whose Life Johnson wrote, 
was femarkaldy fond of Anglo-Iatin diction ; and 
u» his example we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes 
indulging himself in this kind of }dira8eology.(t) 
Johnson’s comprehension of mind was the mould for 
his language. Had his eoncepdons been narrower, 
his expression woidd have been easier. His sen- 
tences have a dignified march; and it is certain 
that his example has given a general elevation to the 
language of his country, for many of our best Writers 
have approached very near to him ; and, frfim tiic 
influence which he has had upon our composition, 
scarcely any thing is written now that is not better 
expressed than was usual before he appeared to lead 
the natioiml taste. (‘•^) 


(1) The observation of his having imitated Sl^ Thomai 

Brov/ne has been made by many people ; and lately it has bm, 
insisted on, and • illustrated by a variety of quotations fixwn 
Browne, in one of, the' ppnuJar Essays written by the Kev. Mr. 
Knox, master of Ttihbri^ School, wjiom 1 have set down in 
my list as one of thqse who have sometttnes not unsuocessiVtlly 
imitated 0r. Johnson*ft style. . ! 

(2) [The distinguishing etceUent^/ fnAtnier, 

both in speaking and writing, consul apt ami lively illnh- 
trations by example, with which, in his vigorous salliaii) bft' 
eufoTces his just and acute reuiarics on I 

s s ‘ " ’o’ 
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• This csitoiHiisiimM the tt^th of whtdK saust stdke 
every critical reader, has l>ei^so hapj)ily enforced by 
Mr. Courtenay, in his ** Moratand Literary Charac- 
ter of Dr. JohruM^,’* thai I isannot prevail on myself 
to withhold it, notadthstandhtg his, perhaps, too great 
partiality fOr one of Ihis fi(lends ts~ 

By nature's gifte mdain'd mankind to nde^ 

He^ like a Titian, form’d his hriUjant school ; 

And taught congenial spirits excel. 

While from his lips impinasive vdsdirtn felL , 

Our boasted OoLOsnatH folt the sovereign sway : 
From him derived the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

To Fame's proud cliff he l»de out Kaffaelle rise : 
Hence Revnolds* pen wiA RKVKoUis' pencil viea. 
With Johnson's flame m^odious Bt UNEV glows. 
While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 
And you, MAiiO^K, to critic Mming dear, 

Correct and elegant, reflni^ though clear. 

By studying him, acquired that classic taste, 

Wlpch high ill ShakB])eare’s fane thy statue placed. 
Near Jolmson Sfi^evens stands on scenic ground. 
Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

{ngenious H aWRnswoHTfx to ^his school we owe. 

And semroe thi' pupil from the tutor know. 

Here early parta accomplish'd Jones sublimes, 

Aud science blends with Asia c lofty rhymes : 
Harmonious Jones ! who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo'a sports, on Agra's floweiy plains. 

In Rindn fictions whUe we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck'd with Attic grace. 


in aU thriT modes and represontadon^t the character and charm 
of his in a happy choice of diguified and appropriate 
pressioa^ apd thsit masterly invoiuHm of phraHd, by which ha 
hialt the prominent idea strongly on the inmd.<M 
OaKVai Plidy of a Lover of literature, p. d. j 
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Amid the^e name^ cim be forgot^ 

Swce by North Brit^mfi nw eatefem'd a Soot? (*) 
Who to the edge devoted from hw} youdi, 

Imbibed f^om l^m the saciod love of trttth; 

The keen reaearoh, dse exemae of idiod^ 

And that beet art^ the art to Idiow matikihd- ^ 

Nor was his energy cooAied alone > 

To friends around his philosophic thxime ; 

7^¥ xnflumoe wi(k fmpramd oar ktferd ittk^ 

And lucH fdgour d^neral Hyle : 

Nile's proud wav^, f^ojn from their oosy bed. 
First o'er the neighbom^ meSds majestic Sjwread ; 
Till p^atherhtg force, they more and more expand. 
And with new virtue fet^se the land/' 

Johnson’s language, however, must be allowed to 
hi* too masculine far tlie delicate gentleness of female 
writing. His ladies, therefore, seem stnmgejy formal, 
oven to ridieuh^; and arc well denominated l:i^ the 
names which he has given them, as MiseQa, ZoSiiqa, 
Properaiitia, llhodocila* ('^) ^ 

( 1 ) 'fhe foUowliifr ob^rv<it{on lU Mr. BoswclFs JotifCa] dF 
n four Ui the Hehfhles” Ju^ty e^^ciently account for thstapu^ 
fk'in.iirs being “ nuw <.circely o«5teem<Hl a Scot” by many jjrbih 
eouiurynien — “ If he (Or, JcibiiAon) was paniculao^ 
judiced against the Scots, it wm boOSui^atlioy were more m his 
V. ay ; bei huso be thought theur success ih England rather ex* 
reeded tile due pro|iortton of thoir real merit ;; and bvHjamse he 
ouuld not but see ifi them that nattonality Which, 1 ijtAkukf no 
liberal-minded Scotchman will deny.” Mr. J^OjrMNHi indeed, 
IS so free from national prejudices, that he nught wm equal 
propnofy have been doscrihed as-*- 

^ Soatce by SontA BcUoim lunr MteBbfd a $eot <MjCauaTSir*v.** 

(2) Mr. Burke said pleasantly, that ‘*his ladies wei^ all 

Johvsi</nHm f^eittcoats.'* Mr. Murphy (Life, seems to 

pHSN somewhat of the same censure on the letter m the I2th 
liambler, from a young woman that Wants 4 place ; yet— rsodii 
iR the uncertainty of criticism— this U ^ paper tpteied by 
Mr. Chalmers, as an example of such eaap md fehuhaliiy m 

4 
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It has of kte been the fashion to eonipore the style 
of Addison and Johosoni and to de|»reeiate^ 1 think 
very unjustly^ ihe style of Addison as nerveless and 
feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. Their prose maybe balanced like 
tlic poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, 
though in different ways.^ Addison wites with the 
case of a gentleman. His readers fancy thaLa wise 
and accomplished companion is talking to tlicm ; so 
that he insinuates his sentiments and tastes into their 
minds by an imperceptible inflnence. Johnson writes 
like a teacher. He dictates to his readers as if from 
an academical chair. They attend with awe and ml- 
miration ; mid his precepts are impressed upon them 
by bis commanding eloquence. AddisOifs style, lik<5 
a light wine, pleases every body from the first John- 
son s, like a liquor of more bodyi seems too strong at 
first, but, by degrees, is higMy relished ; and such is 
Uie melody of his periods, so much do they captivate 
the ear, and seize upon the atteniion, that there is 
scarcely any writer, however inconsiderable, who does 
not aim, in some degree, at the same species of 
excellence. But Ut us not ungratefully undervalue 
that beautiful style, which has pleasingly conveyed 
to us much instruction and entertainment(‘) Though 

Ktyle, wliich made Iiim .almost doiibt whether it was Johnson's. 
Brit. Ess. vol. xix. p. 44.—' Cjiolcicfi. 

X 1 ) [ “ By the jtidiciowfl advice of Mr. Ma)le^ I was directed to 
the writings of swift and Addison : wit and Simplicity are their 
corhmon attributes, but the style of Swift is supported by manly 
original vigour; that of Addison is adorned by the female 
gr^$ of eJUgance and mildness."— X^ iobon, Memoirs, 4toi* 
p, os-l 
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comparatively weat, opposed to Johnson^s Hercules 
vigour, let us not call it positively fpoble. uf 
remember the character of his styles as given by 
Johnson himself ; What he atompted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feeble^ and he did not wish to 
be energetic ; he is never rapid? and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampli- 
tude, nor affected brevity: his periods, though not. 
diligently rounded, are voluble and ea$y.(^) Who- 
ever wishes to att^ an English style, familiiur but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 


( 1 ) When Johnson showed me n proof idieet of the charaeter 
of Addison, in which he so highly eii;toU hb style, 1 could not 
help observing, that it had not hecn his' own model, as no two 
styles could mdhr more from each other. Addison had 

his style, and 1 have mine.” When I ventured to ask hhn, 
whether the <lj(fcrenco did not consist in ihibi, that Addison’s 
style was full of idioms, coUnquial phrases, and prover)>$; and his 
own more strictly grammatical, and fVom such phraseology 
and modes of speech as can n^ver be literally pwislated or un- 
derstood by foreigners ; he allowed the djs<'.rimmatian t$ b$ ju^t. 
Let any one who doubts it, try to translate one of Addison’s 
Spectators info Latin, French, or Italian; and though so easy, 
familiar, and elegantj to an Englishman, as to giyO'the ihtdlpct 
no trouble ; yet he would find the tran<^4on lan- 

guage extremely difficult if not impossible, ^tt a Eambkir, 
Adventurer, or Idler, of Johnson, wou^ fall Into any classical 
or European language, as easily as if It had batm originiilly 
conceived in it — Burnet. ' ' 

llis manner of criticising and commending iii^eldlion's prose 
was the same in conversation as w© read it in the piinted Stric- 
tures, and many of the expressions used have been heard to 
from him on common oocasitms. It was, notwithstanding, 
obserrable enough (or 1 fancied so), that he did never like, 
though he always thought fit to praise, it; and his praises re- 
sembled those oi‘ a man who extols the superior elegance of 
high-painted porcelain, while he himself always chooses to eat 
o€ plate. I told him so one day, mad he neither denied it nor 
appeared displeased.— Piozai, 
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pro Ms days aiid nighp to the rolumos of 

«oii.”(0 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the 
year 175 % I shall, under this year, say all that I have 
to observe u|>on it Some of the translations of the 
mottos by himself, me admirably done. He ac- 
knowledges to have received ^ elegant translations” 
of many of them Mr. James Elphinston ; and 
some are very happily translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, 
of whom I never hemd more, except that Johnson 
thus described him to Mr. Malone; “Sir, he lived 
in London, and hung loose upon society.” (^) The 
concluding paper of his Rambler is at once dignified 
and pathetic. I cannot, however, but wisli, tliat he 
had not ended it with jin unnecessary Greek verse, 
translated also into an English couplet. (‘^) It is too 
much like the conruut of those dramatic poets, w ho 
used to conclude each act with a rhyme ; and the 
expression in the first line of his couplet, “ CdeaiUil 
though proper in Pagan poetrjs is ill suitt^d 
to Christianity, with a ccuiformity” to which he 
consoles himself How much better would it liavii 
been, to have ended with the prose sentence, “ I shall 
never envy the honours w'hich wdt and learning 

(1 ) I shall probably, in amaliCT work, maintain the merit of 
Addis<jri*«4 poetpr, which has been very unjustly depreciated. 
THr* Boswell, it IS believed, newer executed this intention.] 

(2) In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for October 17553^ p.45S., 
he ia styled lUe Bev. Brands Lewis, of Chiswick.’* 

($) [Avt^ 4fc fiwdfmy iu^d^tos iirf 

Celestial powers ! that piety regard, 

From you my labours wait their last rewank**{ 
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obtain in any other eaus^ if I, can be mtmbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth." v 
His Mend, Dr. Birch, being how. engaged in 
preparing an edition , of Ralegh's smaller pieces, 
Dr. Johnson wrote the Ibliowing letter to that gen- 
tleman : — 

LcTTiEft 19. TO be: BIHCH. 

«< OougbHS^uhe, May 12. 174b. 

Sm» T*— Knowing that yoR are now preparing to 
favour the public witli a new edition of Ralegh*s 
miscdlaneouB pieces, 1 have taken the liberty to send 
you a manuscript, wiurii fell by chance within my 
notice, I pc'rceivc no proofs of forgery in my examin- 
ation of it ; and the owner tells me, that as /le has 
heard, die hand- writing is Sir Walter's, If you should 
find reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness 
to the owner, a blind person ( ' ) , to mconunend it to 
the booksellers. 1 am^ ^r, your most humble ^rvant, 

S.AJVI. JoansoN.*' 

His just abhommee of Milton’s political notions 
was ever strong. But this did not prevent his warm 
admiration of Milton’s great poetical merit, to which 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have 
written upcm the subject And this year he not only 
wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by Mr. Garrick 
before the acting of Comus at Drury Lane Theatre, 
fur the benefit of Milton’s grand-daughtcr> but took 
a very ^eidous interest in the success ol’ the cliarity. 
On the day preceding the performance, he published 

(1) Mrs. Williams is probably the p^son meant. 
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the following letter in the General Advertiser/* 
addressed to the printer of that paper 

" Sir, — That a certain degr^ of reputation is ac- 
quired merely by approving the works of genius, and 
testifying a regard to tlie memcny of atithours, is a 
truth too evident to be denied ; and therefore to ensure 
a participation of fame with a celebrated poet, many, 
who would, perhaps, have contributed to starve him 
when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon his 
grave, (i) 

“It must, indeed, be c<mtessed, that this method of 
becoming known to posterity with honour, is peculiar 
to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; but an oppor- 
tunity now offers for almost every individual to secure 
the praise of paying a just regard to the iiluiitrious 
dead, united with the pleasure of doing good to the 
living. To assist industrious indigence, struggling with 
distress and ilebilitated by age, is a display of virtue, 
and an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

“ 'WluKn'cr, then, woidd be thought capable of plea- 
sure inveading the works of our incomparable Milton, 
and not so destitute of gratituijki as to refuse to lay out 
a trifle in rationar and elegant entertainment, for the 
benefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their 
own virtue, the increase of their reputation, and the 
pleasing consciousness of doing gootl, should appear at 
Drury Lane tlieatre to-morrow, April 5., when Comus 
will be performed for tlie benefit of Mrs! Elizabeth 
Foster, grand-daughter to the author (-), and tiie 
only surviving branch of Ids family. 

(1 ) AlUidiog probably to Mr. Auditor Benson,— [who, in 1737, 
erected a monument te Milton in Westminster Abbey, and did 
not omit to inscribe his oH-n name on it.] See Dunciod, b. iii, 
and iv. MxiiOHK. 

(2) Mta* Elisabeth Foster died May 9. 1754. 
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N. B. There will be a new prologue on the occa- 
sion, wntteu by the authour of Irene, And spoken by 
Mr. Garrick ; and, by particular desite, there will be 
added to the Masque a dramatic satire, called liethe 
in which Mr. Garrick will perform/' (') 

In 1 751 we ate to consider him as carrying on beth 
his Dictionary iind Rambler. But he also wtsotc 
“ The Life of Cheynel,”’* in the miscellany cfilJed 
“ The Student and the Rev. Dr. Douglas having 
with un(‘,oinmon acuteness clearly detected a gros« 
forgery and inipCsition upon the public by William 
I.auder, a Scotch schoolmaster, who liad, with equal 
impudence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a 
plagiary from ceiTafn modem Latin poets, Johnson, 
who liad been so far imposed upon as to furnish a 
Preface and Postscript to his work, now dictated a 
letter for Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, ackUoW"- 
ledging his fraud in terras of suitable contrition. (*^) 

• 

(1) [For the honour of letter*;, thv of saclred }>octry, 

ih(i Kpint of the Knglish nation, and the gWy of human nature, 

It IS to be re^ijreited that we do not Hnd a more liberal assistancie* 

7 onson, the bookseller, whose family had been c*uric)u*d by th^^ 
sale ol the poet’s wntuigs, gave 20/,, and Bishop Newton, hi* 
biographer, brought a large contribution ; but all their eftbrts, 
joined to the alluruments of Johnson’s pen and Garrick’s per- 
formance, procured only 130/. — Anwerson.] 

(2) Lc'itt there should be any person, at any future period, ab- * 
surd enough to suspect that Johnson ^va5 a partaker in Lauder’s 
fraud, or had any knowledge of it, when he assisted him with 
his masterly pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Pr. 
Dougin*, now Bishop of Salisbury, at the time when he detected 
the imposition. It is to be hop<^ nay it is erpedtMi that the 
elegant and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments and 

) inimitable style [mint out the autbot of Lauder’s Preface and 
Postscript, will no longer allow one to plunie himself with his 
feathers^ who appeareth so littld to deserve assistance : an assist- 
ance which 1 am persuaded would never have been communK 
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TMs extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no 
audien effoil. lie had brooded over it for many 
years: and to this hour it is uncertain what his 
principal motive was, unless it were a vain notion of 
his superiority, iu being able, by whatever means, 
to deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced 
certain passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, 
which liad a faint resemblance to some parts of tlie 
“ Paradise Lost'' In thme. he interpolated some 
fragments of Hog's Latin tumslation of that poem, 
alleging that the ihass thus fabricated was the areht^- 
type from w hich Milton copbd. These fabrications 
he published from time to time in the Gm*tleman‘s 
Mag?iziue: and, exulting in his fanehd success, he 
in 1750 ventured to collect them into a pamphlet 
entithnl ** An Essay pn Milton's Use nnd Imitation 
of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost/' To this 
pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persuasion 


cated, had there hSan, suS]|)ict0o[ of tbo(;e faetj^ which 

1 have been the instriiunent of conveying to the world m these 
sheetis.” Milton no Piiigiaryvad odit. p.78.’ And his Lortislu)i 
has been plcabcd now to authorise me to wy, in the strongest 
manner, Uiat there* Is nil iP'UUtiU whSitoVer fbr any unfavourable* 
redection against I>r, Johnson, who exjpresscd the strongest 
^indignation against Lhuder.Tir^BuswiELL. 

In the Gent, M!»g- for 1,75^ is a short account of a renewed 
attack by Lauder on MUioti’s character, in a pamphlet cntitU‘d 
The Grand linjik>$tior detected, or'Milttm^onvicted of Forgery 
agtiinst King Charles L’’ Mr. Chalmers tliinks that this r^^view 
vras probably wTitten by ^hnson$ but it is, on every account, 
very uidikely. lit® aAirte k tHvial^ and mepts to be written 
neither ih' the style not sentiments of Johjason.^Caoxta. 

{^Landet afferwards went to Barbadoes, where he some tune 
tauji^t stdiObL , His behatidur there w*ts mean and despicable, 
anane pmsd the remaih^^r of hia life in tiniveraai contercpi. 
He died aboat the year 177L— NumoLs.] 
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of Lauder s honesty, and a Postscript recommeiid- 
ing, in the moi^t persuasive terms, a subscription fqft 
the relief of a grand'daughter of Milton, of wliom 
be thus speaks ; — 

It is yet in the power of a great people to reward 
die poet whose name they boast^ and fi^om dieir idliance 
to whose genius they claim some kind of supexiont^ to 
every otlier nation Of the earth ; that poet, whose works 
may possibly he read wdien eveiy otller monument of 
British greatness shalllie obliterated ; to reward him, 
not witli pictures or vrith medals, which, if he sees, he 
sees with contempt, but with tokens of gratitude, wdiich 
be, pt^rhaps, may even now consider as not unworthy 
the regard of an immortal spirit/* 

Surely this is inconsistent witli enmity tow^ards 
M iitou/’ which Sir John llawkins imputes to Johnr 
son upon this occnaion, adding, 

I could all along observe tiiat Johnson seemed to 
approve not only of the do^gn, but of the argument; 
and seemed to exult in a persuasion, that the reputation 
of Milton Was likely to suffer by this discovery. That 
lie was not privy to die imposture, 1 am well per- 
suaded ; Uiat he wdshed w'ell to the^ argumetu, may be 
inferred from the Preface, which indubitably Was 
written by Johnson/* ' 

Is it possible for any mm itfe^ar judgment to 
suppose that Johnson, who 1^'; ^ praised the 
poetical excellence of Milton m a Poatocript to this 
very “ dlneovery,*' as he then sug^tosed it, ccmld, at 
the same time, exult in a pcrstto^pi^ tliat the great 
poet’s reputation was likely toaufler by it? This is 
an inconsistency of which:' Jokaapn mcapabte ; 

nor can any thing more be fai^ in^snid *om the 
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Preface, than that Johnson, who was alike distin- 
guished for ardent curiosity and love of truth, 
was pleased with an investigation by which both 
were gratified. That he was actuated by these 
motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire to 
depreciate our great epic poet, is e^ddent from his 
own w^ords ; for, after mentioning the general zeal 
of men of genius and literature, to advance the 
honour, and distinguish the beauties of Paradise 
Lost,’* he says, 

Among the inquiries to which this ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none is more 
obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, 
than a retrospect of the progress of this inightv genius 
in the construction of his work ; a view of ttie fabric, 
gradually tiaing, perhaps^ from small beginnings, till its 
foundation rests in llie centre, and its turrets sparkle 
in the skies ; to trace back the stnicture through all its 
varieties to the simplicity of its first plan ; to find what 
was fiii«t projected, whence the scheme was taken, how' 
it was improved, by what assistances it was executed, 
and from what stores the materials were collected ; 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of 
Nature, or demolished o^er buildings to embellish his 
own. (i) • 

Is this the language of one who wisked to blast 
the laurels of Milton ? (2) 

(1) “ Proposals [written evidently by Johnson] for printing 
the A damns £xul of Grotius, with a Translation and Notes by 
Wm. Lauder, A.M,” Gent, Mag. 1747, p. 404. — Max.ok®. 

(^) But is it not extraordinary that Johnson, who had himself 
meditated a history of modern Latin poetry (see ante, p. 04.), 
should not have shown his curiosity am love of 'trUtft, by, at least, 
odxnparing Lauder's quotations with the original authors? It 
was, we might say, fau duty to have done so, before he »o fhr 
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ILiETTRn so. TO MK. RICHARDSON 

« March 9* 1750-1. 

DjbAa Sia, - — Though Clarissa wants no help from 
external splendour^ I was glad to see her improved in 
her appearance, but more glad io find that she was now 
got above all fears of prolixity, and confident enough 
of success to supply w’hatever had been hitherto sup- 
pressed. I never indeed found a hint of any such 
defalcation, Init I regretted it ; for though the stor\ is 
long, every letter is short. 

I wish you would add an indea; rerum that 
when the reader recollects any incident, he raay easily 
find it, wliich at present he cannot do, unless he knows 
in which volume it is told; for fJIarissa is not a per- 
formance to be read with eageniess, and laid aside for 
ever ; but will be occasionally consulted by the busy, 
the aged, and the studious ; and therefore I beg that 
this edition, by which 1 suppose posterity is to abide, 
may want notldng that c^n iaixlitate its use. 

1 am, Sm, yours, &c. 

« S, Joh^son/^] 


pronounced his judgment as to Lauder $ anii haU iie 

aUemnttid but to verify a single quotation, be must have 
diately discovered the fraud. CfauKEft,. 

[ 1 ) This proposition of an mdea- rerti^A to a novel will appear 
cxtraordinarj*, biit Johnson at this time appears to have been 
very anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of Richardson, who 
lived in an atmos]iheTe of flattei^, and Johnson found it tieces- 
s;iry to fall into the fashion hr the society. Mr. Northcote 
relates, that Johnson introduced SiJr Joshua Reynolds and his 
sister to Richardson, but hinted to them, at the same time, that 
if they wished to see the latter in good humour, thm^ must ex- 
patiate on tlie excellencies of Clarissa; and Mrs. Fiozati tells 
us, that when talking of Richardson he once ^d, ** You tbmk 
1 love flattery — and so 1 do ; but a little toh much always dis- 
gusts me : that fellow, Richardson, on the contrary, could not 
be contented to sail quietly down the stream of reputation wUJ:*- 
out longing to taste the froth tVoin every stroke of the 
Chokfii. 

VOL. 1 r 
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Though Jbhnson^s circumstances ivere at this time 
far from being easp his humane and charitable dis* 
position was constantly exerting itself* Mrs. Anna 
Williams* daughter of a very ingenious Welsh phy- 
sician, and a w oman of more than ordinary talents 
and literature, having come to London in hopes of 
being cured of a cataract in both her eyes* which 
afterw'^ards ended in total blindness, was kindly re- 
ceived as a constant visiter at his house while Mrs. 
Johnson lived; and, after her death, having comt 
under his roof in order to have an operation upon 
her eyes performed with more comfort to her than 
in lodgings, she had an apartment from him during 
the rest of her life, at all times when he had a 
house. (*) 

(1) B.'fore the calamity of total depmafeion of sight befell 
s1k 5, with the assistance of her father, had acquired 
a knowledge of the French andlta!i|fti languages, and had made 
great imirdvements in literature, which, together with the exercise 
of her newUe, at which She was very dexterous, a» well after the 
loss of hei' sight as before, corttrilimted to support her under her 
afBictioo, till a time whin it w'as thought by her friends, tluit 
relief might bo ohtaihod from the hand of an operating sur* 
geon. At the rem'est of l>t,. Johnson, I w'oiU with her to a 
friend of mine, Mr* Samuel ^Sharp, senior surgeon of Guy*s 
Hospital, who before hM given tne to understand that he would 
couch her gratis if the cataract was ripe; but upon making the 
experiment it was fbti^id otherw!S<^ oi^ that the crystalline 
humour was not sufSriently irhqdssated for the needle to take 
effect. She had been almost d constant companion of Mrs. 
Johnson for sometime Kdbre her decease, but hod never resided 
in the house; afterwardit, for the convenience of perfortning 
the intended operation, Jenson took her home ; and, upon the 
iaiktre of that, kept her as the partner of his dwelling till he 
removed into chambers. AftorWfMi‘d, in 1766, upon his taking a 
house inJohnsotfs Court, in Street, he invited her thither, 
and In lhat, and his last bouse, In'^Bolt Court, she successively 
dwelt for the mnainder of her life I'be loss of her sight made 
but a small abatement of her cheerfulness, and was scarce any 
interruption of her studies. With Urn assistance of two female 
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friends she tran^lnted from thfi fFr^neh of La Bietne 
** the Life of the Emperor Juliaf^*’ and, in 1766^ she published^ 
by sttbscriptioii, a quarto volume of MisoelJahies, in prose and 
verse, and thereby increased her little liind to’ three hundred 
pounds, which, being prudently invcsiodf yielded an income 
tliat, under such proiectiOii as she eit|>eHenced from Dr. John<- 
son, was sudicietit for her sup^rt. , She was a woman of au 
enlightened understanding ; plmn, ai it ta called, in her pci'son, 
anti easily provoked to anger, but possessing, neveribeless, some 
excellent mural qualities, among which no one was more con- 
spicuous than her desire to promote the welfare and happines s 
of others, and of this she gave a signal prOol^ by her solicitude 
in favour of an institution for the maintenance and odiitJatiun ,'>f 
poor dcseiu^ females in the piaiidi of St. Scpnlchro, London, 
supported by the voluntary contribution <jf ladies; and, as the 
I’oundation-stone of a fund for its future subsistence, she be- 
queathed to It the whol^ of the Kttle w hich she had been able to 
accumulate. To the endowments and qualities here ascribed io 
her, may be added a larger shaie of exper linen tnl prudence lluui 
IS tlie lot of most of her sev, Johnson, in many exigencies, 
found her an able icounseHor, and seldom showed* his wisdtiu 
more than when he hearkened to her advice. In return, she 
received from his conversation the advantages of religums aii<l 
moral improvement, which she cultivated so, as in a great mea- 
sure to smooth the ccini»iitiitionaJ asperity of her teinjun*. M’lu n 
ihese particulars are known, this intnnacy, which began with 
compassion, and tenniimted in a friendslup that subsisted tii’ 
death dissolved it, will be eksily accounted for. — Haw'kjks, 

3Jrs. Williams was a person extremely interiestiug. She hau 
luicommoii firmness of mind, a boundless cwrio.siry, retenihc 
memory, and strong judgment. She had various powCTh of' 
pjeasing. fler personal afiiictiohs and slendiir ibrtune. she 
seemed to forget, when she had the power of doing an act of 
kindness ; she was social, cheerful, and aefive, in a state of botiy 
tiiai was truly deplovabic. Her regard to l>r, Johnson was 
iurmed with such strength of judgment and firm esteetm, tbur 
her vou ‘0 never hesitated when ime repeated his maxims, or 
recited his good deeds; though tqiou many dtlter occasions her 
want of sight led her to make so niucb use of her Car, as to 
ii fleet her speech. Mrs. Wilhams wft«,l^nd before she was 
acquainteil with Hr. Johnson. She bad many resources, though 
none very great. With the Misa W^ilkiUsons slic gehcraBy 
passed a part of the year, and received from them presents, and 
from the first who died, a legacy of cloflbe^ and moniy. IV 
last of them, Mrs, Jane, Icf^ J^an gnhiial rent ; but from the 
blundering manner of* the Wp, I fear «he never reaped thc^ 
benefit of it. The lady Jeii mpliey tq'eroct a iios}atai fur aiw 
cient maids: but the number Sbh hit being too grout for 
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the donation, the Doctor (Johnson) said, It would be better to 
e9(punge the word rmUHtisin, and put in to starve such a number 
of old maids. They asked him what name should be gi^'en it ; 
ho rc^fd, * Let it be called JsiraY'a Whim.* [The name of a 
M^clLknown tavern near Chel&ea in former &y$.] ^ ** Lady 
Tlulips made her a small annual allowance, and some other 
Welsh ladies, to all of whom she was related* Mrs. Mon« 
tague, on the death of Mr. Montague, settled upon her (by 
deed) ten pounds per anmim. As near as 1 can calculate, 
Mrs. Williams had about thiry^dve or foiW pounds a year. The 
furniture she used [in her apartment in 0r. Johnson's house] 
was her own ; her cjmenses were small, tea and bread and butter 
being at least half or her nourwlunent. Sometimes she had a 
servant or charwoman to do the ruder offices of the house ; but 
she Was herself active and itidustrious, 1 have frequently seen 
«»er at work. Upon remarking one day her facility in moving 
about the house, sciurching into drawers, and finding books, witi^- 
out the help of sight, * Bfmeve me ^said she), persons who cannot 
do these common (^ces without sight, did but little wlule they 
enjoyed that blessing.* Scanty circumstances, bad health, and 
blindness, ,are surely a sufficient apology for her belri^ soiwetimch 
impatient : her natural disposition was good, friendly, and 
humane.*’ — Lai>v Kmiomt* 

1 see her now— a pale, shrunken old lady, dressed in scar- 
let, made m the han^me French fashion of the tpne (1775), 
with a lace cap, with two stiffened projecting wings on the 
temples, and a black lace hood over it. Her temper has been 
recordtai as maiked with Welsh fire, and this might be excited 
by some of the meaner inmates of tlie upper flcxirs [of Dr. 
Johnson’s house] ; but her gentle kindness to me I never shall 
forget, or think consistent with a bad temper. 1 know nobody 
from whose di.^ourse Cliere was a better chance of deriving 
high ideas of moral rectitude.— Miss liaWRtnSi Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p« 158. 
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CHAPTER X. 

175 «— 1753 . 

Prdffrees qfthe JC^ietionar^, — Comlusion of the Mamhter, 
— Dmth of Johnson. ^Trftyor iJu^t 0cm- 
sion* — Imcription. — Epitaph. Francis Barhor. ~ 
Mobert Lei^eU, — Sir Joshua Itepnolds. — • BorrifU 
iMyton — ^ Topham Beauokrk. -t— Johnson assists 
Hawkesw&rth in ^^Tkc Adomiurerf 


Ii\ 1752 JoJmson mw almost entirely occupied with 
his Dictionary, The last paper of his Rambler 
was published March 14, this year; after which, 
there was a cessation for some time of any exertion 
of his talents as an essayist. But, in the same year, 
Dr. Hawkeswortb, who w'as his warm adinifer, and 
a studious imitator of his style, and then lived in 
great intimacy wdth him, began a periodical paper, 
entitled, “ The Aoventuker,” in connection with 
other gentlemen (*), one of wlmni was Johnson's 

( 1 > Tfeo curiosity of the reader os to the several writers of the 
Adventurer is to a smaltdejn*®®, stifled by the last paper, whiedt 
ussif^us to Dr. Joseph Warton such as have the signature Z, and 
leaves to Ihr, Ha wkesworth hhnself the praise of Such as are 
without any. To the information there given, 1 add, that the 
papers marked A, which arc said to have come firom a source 
that soon failed, were supplied by Dr. Bathurst, an original as> 
sociate in the work, and those distinguished hy the letter T (the 
first of which is dated 3d March, 1753,) by Johnson, who received 
two guineas for every number that he wrote; a rate of payment 
which he liad before arljusted in his stipulation for the llambler, 
and was probably the measure pf rreward to his feUow4abourer<;. 
— Hawkins. 

► T 3 
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friend, Dr, Bathurst; and, without dt^ubt, 
they received many i^iiluable hints from his converse 
atipu, most of his friends having been so assisted in 
the course of their vtorks. 

That there shodld 'be a suspension , of his literary 
labours during a part of the year 1752, will not seem 
strange, when it is considered that soon after closing 
his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, there can be 
no' doubt, affected him with the deepest distress. 
For on the 17tli of March O. S. his wife died. 
Why Sir John llawkins should unwarrantably take 
upon him even to suppose that Johnson’s fondness 
for her was dissembled (meaning ('r as- 

sumed), and to assert, that if it w as not the case, 

it was a lesson he had learned by rote,” I cannot 
conceive ; unless it proceeded from a W'ant of similar 
feelings in his own breast. To argue from her being 
much older than Jolutson, or auy other circum- 
staiicesf that he could not really love liex, is absurd ; 
for love is not a subject of reasoning, but of feeling, 
and therefore there aio no common principles up04i 
which one con persbade amthcr concerning it. Every 
man feels for himself, and knows how he is affected 
by particular qualities in the person he admires, the 
impressions of whici are top minute and delicate to 
be substantiated in limg^iage. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer 
was found after DryJphnson^s decease, by his servant, 
Mr. Francis BarbCr, who delivered it to niy w orthy 
friend tW Reverend Mr. Straban, Vicar of IslingtoiL 
w^o at ipy earnest request has pbfigihgly favoured 
me yith 4 eppy of it, w^hich h® and 1 compared with 
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the ongiimL I ptes^t it to the w^rid aa un- 
doubted proof of a ciroutustanoe in tha chttFactet of 
my illustrious l^'iend^ wkidh» though Bo<oe»irho$e hard 
minds^l never shtill envy^ ihay at^ch m 
will I am sure endear Idm moare to liuiiibei^ of good 
men. I have an addidopal^ and that a 
motive for preneatiog it, because it sanctions what 
1 myself have always taaintalned and asu fond to 
indulge* 

“ Apra 26 . 1752, bding after 12 a* Night of the 25th. 

“O Lord! Governor of beavei mi earth, in 
whose hands are embodied apd departed spirits, if thou 
hast ordained the souls of the oead to minister to the 
livuig, and appointed my departed laife to have care 
of me, grant foat 1 may eiyoy th^ g<x>d edects of her 
attention and ministration, whetlier exercised by appear- 
ance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agree 
able to thy government Forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner agents 
are employed, grant me the blessed iuftuences of thy 
holy Spirit, through Jesus (Christ our Lord. J'niim/* 

What actual)) followed upon this most interesting 
piece of devotion by Johnson, ^'e are not infotmed ; 
but I, whom it has plcaaed Gon to afflict in a 
similar manner to Jjiat which occasioned it, hifvt* 
certain experience of benignant oommuuioation by 
dreatns.(*) 

That his love for his wife waa of most ardent 
kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, 

(1 ) [Mr. wife in Jwme^ 1790; bn LI& of 

Johnson was Itrst puidishwi m Aprik 170L1 
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ttnimpiurcd by the lapiie of time, is evident from 
various passages in the series of bis Prayers and 
Meditations (^), publish^ by the Reverend Mr. 
Strahan, as well as from other memorials, two of 
which 1 select, as strongly marking the tenderness 
and sensibility of his mind. 

March 28. 1 758. 1 kept this day as the anni- 

versary of my Tetty's death, with prayer and tears in 
the morning. In die evening 1 prayed for her con^ 
ditionally, if it were lawful." 

April 23. 1753. 1 know not whether I do not 
tjo much indulge the vain longings of affection ; hut I 
hope they intcnerate my heart, and that when I die 
like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in 
a happy interview, and that in the mean time I am 
incited by it to piety. I will, however, wot deviate 
too much from continon and received methods of de^ 
votiori,’* (-) 

(1 ) 'I’hi! originals of this publication arc now deposited in 
JPeinbroki^^'Collcge. It is to be observed, Ibat they consist of a 
few little memorandum books, and a great uupiber of separate 
scraps of paper, and l»car no marks ov havitm been arranged or 
intended ror publication by Hr. Johnson., Each prater is on a 
separate piece of paper, generally a sheet (but sometimes a 
fragment} of note liaper. The mefnorafUia and offservatiom are 
generally in Utrla books of a few leaves sewed together. This 
subject will be referred* to hereafter; W it is even now im- 
portant that the reader should lecoUeCt that Mr. Straban's 
poblication was not prepafed by i>r. .Johnson hunsclf, but 
formed by the i^verend gentleman oiitvof the loose matciials 
above mention^.— CaoKKH. 

(2) Miss Seward, with equal tfpdi and taste, thus expresses 
herself concerning these and sindUr passages : — Those pha- 
risaic meditations, with their popish prayers for old Tett/s soul ; 
their coi^ite paretde about l^ng in bed oh a thorning; drinking 
creamed tea on a fast day; snoring at sermons: and having 
omitted to ponder well Bel and the Briigon, and TObit and his 
I>og.** And in another letter she does not scriipk^ to say, that 
hlr. Boswell confessed to her bis idea that Johnsofi was “a 
Roman CathdUc in his heart.?^ Miss Seward’s credit is by this 
time so low that it is hardly necessary to observe how iinptobabie 
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Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife^ was, 
after her death;^ preserved by him, as long as he lived, 
with an affectionate care, in a little round wooden 
box, in the inside of which he pasted a slip of 
paper, thus inscribed by luin in fair characters, as 
follows: — 

^^‘^Eheul ^ 

Eliz. Johnson, 

" Nupta Jul. d"" 17S6, 

Mortua, eheu 1 

« Mart. 17"^ 1752/' (0 

After his death, Mn Francis Barber, his faithful 
servant, and residuary legatee, offered this memorial 
of tenderness to Mrs. Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s 


it is that Mr, Bp«well could have made any such pvafassion^ 
Dr. Johnson fought chantafoly of the Roihan Calholics, and 
defended their rtdi^ion from the coarse language of our ]>olitical 
tests, which call it impious and Idolatrous (/j>osf, Oct, $6, 17S0); 
Init he strenuously disclaimed all participation in doctrines 
of that church (seepjsf, May 3. 1773; April 5. 1776; Oct. 10. , 
1779; Junes. Mrs. Piotzi says, “ Though beloved by 

all his Homan Catholic a<.*quamlan(?0t' yet was' Mr. Johnson a 
most unshaken C(iurdi--tf-E7i^l(md map j and I think, or at least 
1 once did think, that a letter wt'tten ^ him to Mr. Bam 9 .rd» 
the king’s librarian, when he was it. £taly coUpctiUg books, epn* 
mined some very particular advice to* bis &iend to be on . his 
guard against the seductions of the Church of Rome.'* And 
hnally— which may perhaps be thought more likely to express 
his real sentiments tbauwoven a more formal as(ihi%ton-...*when it 
w'as proposed (see April SO. 1773), that moUutncnts of 
eminent men should: iu future be erected In, St, Paul's, and 
w hen soihe one in oatiYersation suggested to beghi with Pope, 
Johnson dhsorved, ^‘iWhy, sii:> as Pope Was a Roiloan Catholic, 

1 would not have his to he ^ 

(1) It eCeztts ae if Dr. johni^ hUd been a htUe ashanted of 
the dispropOFtiOn be^een his age and that of hie wife, for nei^Cr 
in this inscripridn nor that over her ?graye, yirritten thirty years 
later, does he mention her whiimwas at her death stxK^ 
three, ^CjLOkHKf > 
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iaiogbier; ^nt ste having d^clij^ (J) 4^> of 

it, -Ifcad it as a isloiiiridi for his 

old laasftor, and itijo Jtis wif^ Mi«. BarbiT, 

who* how hflhit ■', , ' . . ' 

Th« state of minii is which a sisst he upon 
the death of a woman whohi he sin^rely loves^ bad 
been in his contempkdofls saany yeara In 

his luENE, we following feiWent j^nd tendex 

speech of Bemetrins, addressed to his Ajftpasia 

From those bright regions of eternal day, 

MTie^re now thou shin’st amongst thy fellow saints, 

Anay'd in purer light, look down on me ! 

In pleasing visions and Assuasive dreams, 

0 ! sooth my soul, and teach me how, to lote ihee/* 

1 have, indeed? been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who, before her marriage^ lived for some time with 
Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she indulged her- 
self in oonntry air «nd. nice Kviug, at m unsuitable 
expense, white her husband was drudging in the 
smoke of London, and that ahe by no means treated 
him with that compl^ency which is the most en- 
gaging quality in a w;ife-(-^ But ah this is perfect!)- 

’ ■ ;» ti , ' 

.”v(F) Om'jwiod p^rJbap^and not unreasonably, that she was not 
isuktuiued in J ohnson’s will. Caoi^aa. 

/^) 1 awktHl him, if be .t&ver disputed with bis wife (1 had 
h^rd that he loved her pa^fiJonately). *• Perpetually,” said he : 
*^iBay wifi^ had a pa^tienlar, reverence for cleanliness, and desired 
the praise of neatoess In her dress and furniture, sm many Jadies 
do, till they become troublesome, to their best fri^ds, slaves to 
te^ir own besoms, and only sigh tor the hour of sweeping their 
busbies out of the house m dirt and useless lumber : a clean 
door ia fo comfortable, she would say sometupes, by v'ay of 
twitting^, I told her, that I tlioueht we had had talk 

enough Aboi^ the^oo?', we would now itkve a touch at the 
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compditifete witli &t&r fondness for w hen 

it is remetEi{»et^;;^t he;Ji0d 

beauty^ real or iina^ajry,,"hi^^‘p^ 
hfei fanejr, 
effaced^' thtmgh' 

altered for die Tbi^i di^adlsi :'Sh^fe |if 

separation^ t<^ok plade in th^ and he ina- 

fiiediately despatched a Jletter to Ids " tJje 

Reverend Dr. Taylor, wMeti, as ; 

expressed grief in the f^ronjgest mating 

read; so that it k mnhh t«> be 

not been |)reservcdy(J?) The letter was brought to, 

ceUm^,” On anachor <K!caste I liave heawl hitn blsme htt iof 
a fault many i)e<jplc have, of setting lli^ Uiiseries Of 
hours, half uiiintentumalTy, half wi^titonlj', hethre ttoeir,i^'e!S>. 
showiiiji]; ihein the bad side of iheir ptofesMoii, sintBjJpn, ^c. 
He said, “ She would lament the dependence of pupila^ to $l 
young heir, &c. aitd ciUce told a uMerman ^’'hq rowe^ lueir alojfff^ 
the Tnaaifis in a wherry, that he tvas no l)ap:^et tba^j a gailey- 
slave, one being chained, to the oar by authirmy, thc j>®er by 
want. I had, however (said he, laughing), . the wit to^^ her 
daughter on ruy si<le always before we l>egan the dishnUJ.?* She 
read comedy better than any body he ever heaVd i#ai4) f ih 
tragedy slie jnouth<kl too much. Piosszn ' ^ / 

(1) Garrick told Mr. Thrale, howevcT, that ^e was a little 

painted puppet, of no value at ah, t^trite di^ised with affects 

ation, ftill of odd airs of nu^ elegance ^ ati4 he made piit ShUie^ 
comical scenes, by mimitt^ng hCT in a dtplngue he ^etended 
to have overheard. Mr. Johnson has told rnp iharther hair Wit», , 
eminently beautiful, quite bhmis like that of a ,bahy ^ but that 
she fretted about the colour, and Was ,alwa^ de^glroua to dye it 
black, which ho jery judichmsly hindered .her frewh doing. The 
picture 1 ibutjul of her at Lichlield was very pretty, and her 
daughter, Mrs. ljucy Porter, said it was like. The intelligence 
I gained of ber fi'om old l^vett, was, only perpetual tiln^ and 
perpetual opiuf^u — Piozzi. ; 

(2) 111 the Oontlemarfs Miygawik fur Fcbruai^, 1794, p. W,, 
was printed u letter pretending to' be that written by duhnsan on 
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Bt. Tiiylor* at his hoase in the Cloisters, West- 
minster, about three in the morning; and as it 
signified an earnest desire to see him, he got up, 
and went to Johnson as soon as he was dressed, and 
found him in tears and in extreme agitation* After 
being a little while togeOier, Johnson requested him 
to join with him in ptayer* He then prayed ex- 
tempore, as did Dr* Taylor; and thus by means of 
tliat piety which was ever his primary object, his 
troubled mind was, in some degree, soothed and 
composed. 

"J'he next day he wrote as follow s : — 

lErrER 21. TO THE KEV. DE. TAYLOR. 

« March 18.1752* 

" Hear Sir^ — Let me have your company and in- 
st^tion. Do not live away from me* My distress 
is great* 

‘‘ Pra^ desire Mrs* Taylor to inform me what 
mourning ! should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, 
and bring a note in writing with you. 

Remember me in yoiir prayers, for vain is the 
help of man. I am, de^ Sir, &c. 

, < Sam- Johnson." 

TJiat his sufferings upon the death of Ins wife 
were severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I 
have no doubt,,from the information of many who 
then about hfan, to none of whojm t give more 
credit than to Mr.lPrsmcis Barbcrj his faithful negro 

the death of his wife : but it is merely a transcript of the 4ist 
number of **The Idler/’ on the death of a friend. A fictitious 
date, March 17. 175X, O* S., was added, to giv^ a colour to tliis 
deceptloD* — Max-oni;. 
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servant (i), who into his family about a foi4> 
night after the dismal event. These swiTerings were 
aggravated by the melancholy inherent in his oon- 
stitntioii; and although he probably Was not ol^ener 
in the wrong than she was, in thO Uttle dka^ree*^ 
ments which sometimes troubled his manned; 8ta^» 
during which, he owned to me, that tho. gibbmy 
irritability of his existence was more painful tb hl|n 
than ever, he might very naturally, after^ her deathi 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight 
omissions and offences, the sense of which WOuid 
give him much unea8iness.{2) Accordingly we find, 
about a year after her decease, that he thus addressed 
the Supreme Being : — O Lord, who givest the 

(1) Fraods Barber ^vas bom in Jamaica, and 'Was brought to 
England in if SO by Colonel Batharst, father of Johnson's very 
iiitimaio friend Dr. Bathurst. He vf,as sent; for some ttln%, to 
the EeverendMr. Jackson’s sebod, at Barton, in Yodb^re. 
The Colonel by liis will iefl him his freedom, and Dr^jBothuTst 
wa^s willing that be should enter Into Jobnsmi’s Bejrlrie% in which 
he coutinued from 1752 till Johnson’s death, with the exception 
of two intervals ; in one of w'hirh, upon some difference with his 
master; he went and served an a})Otixecary in Ch^tyirsude, but si^li 
visited Hr, JohnAou occasionally; in another,. he tmxk a fancy to 

to sea. Part of the time, indeed,' he was, by the Mndneas of 

s master, at a school in Northamptonshire, that he have 
the advantage of some learning. So early and so lasting a con* 
nection was there between Hr. Johnson and this huhiblo friend, 

Boswell. . 

The uses which Francis wus intended to eme Johnson 
were not very apparent, for Diogenes himself never wanted 
a servant less thmi he seemed to do. The great bushy wig 
which, iliroughodt hrs life, he aSbeted to wear, by that closer 
ness of texture which it had contracted and been sulfcred to 
retain, was ever nearly as impenefriediie by a comb as a 4^uickset 
hedge ; and little of the dust that had once settled on his outer 
garments, was evet known to havf been disturbed by the brush. 
— Hawkins. 

(2) See his beautiful and affecting llatnblcr, No. 54. 
Maloke. 
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grAcse*of T^epetotaaice^ heare!!«t tiie pmyjm of the 
grant that hf true contrition 1 irnay obtain 
fos^van^ss of al! the sins eoixnmttcd, and of all 
iiutiee neglected^ in my union with the wife whom 
thou haat taken from me ; for the neglect of joint 
(b rotiOii^ pationtexhoHation, mA mild instruction/’ 
[Pr. and Med. p. 19.] The kindm ss of W» heart, 
notwithstanding the impetuosity of his temper, is 
well known to his friends ; and I cannot trace ilui 
Huiallest foundation for the following dark and uu- 
charitaUe aaseition by Sir John Hawkins The 
iipparitiou of his departed wife w^as altogether t»f 
the terrific kind, and Hardly atfiirded him a hope, 
that t>Iie was in a stale of liappiness/’ That he, in 
eonforiuit}^ v itli the opinion of many of the most 
able, learned, and pious Christians in all ages, sup* 
posed that there was a middle state after death, 
previous U> the time at which departed souls are 
fiiially rOOk^ived to eternal felicity, appears, 1 think, un- 
questionably from his devotions;-—*^ And, O Loan, 
80 far as it may be lawful in me, I commend to tliy 
fatherly goodness fhe soul of departed ttife ; 
beseeching thee to her whatever is best in her 
present state, and finally to receive her to eternal 
iappfness.\') [Pr, and Med, p-20.] But this state 

(lilt doef* not Appear that Johnspn was fully persuaded that 
theta was a middle state • his prayers Ucmg only cfmdUioTud, i.e. 
if such a state existed. — >1 a! onu This not an exact view 
of the matter ; the eovdilkm mvia that it ahQtdd be lav/ul to him 
»o to intercede ; and in all bis uraytos of this nature he scrupu- 
kiUAly introduces the humble Invitation of ** as far it la law- 
ful,'’ or ** as far as may be permitted, t retommend,'* ; but 
It it also to ho observed, ilmt he t^metmes prays that the 
Almij^hry may hm>e had mercy*' cm the defatted, as if ho be- 
lieved the Si^nt^ilwO to have been already ]|>r 0 nounced.*-»CROKir a. 
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had not beoa It)oIkdi upon wi& horror^ m ^ 

less gtaeiotid* 

He depusittMl the temaiu^ of Mr».^nhtlis>6ii ih the 
church of Bromley in Kent (*), to which he Wfii$ 
bably led by the rosidt nee <fcf lii» friend Ha*vrkc«^rtb 
at that place. The funera.! (<c rmoift which 
tor her, which wa» never preached, but, hhVing^bOcn^ 
given to t>r. Tailor, had bocn pubhsbod idnoe hisi 
death, h a performance of uncommon eicellcnite, 
and full of rational and pioud comfort to aueh m are 
dt'pressed by that severe affliction which Johnsou 
flit when he wrote it. When it ms coniskiered that 
It was written hi such an agitation of ndud, and in 
the ^hort interval between her death and burial, it 
cannot be read without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Baiber I have bad tht* following 
authentic and artless account of tim situation in 
which he found him recently after hi» w ife s death . 
— He wai in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was 
then living in his house, which was in Gough $(|;Uare. 

(1 ♦ A A'w months toeforo hw death, Johnson honnur<Mi b«r 
memory by the following epitaph, whiih was iiwfictibcd an hef 
lotnbstouo, m tlie < hui ch of Biomley 

Hu’ cpnduntnr relignia? 
jLLiJlJABKTH-aE 
AntKjun JsOTiSKirum gente^ 

Peatiingrt', apud Leiccstncfti^es* ortai j 
Fannosoj, cultft, ingoniosts, pw; 

Dvoiws pnmis imptps, llsKRia Ftmraa, 

Scrundis, M^MUFtis Jouhsoir ; 

Qui multuiu amnutm, diut|ue dnlleliuti 
Qoc oontemt, 

Obnt Umdiai, Menso Marl;* 

A.D. HDCCtn. 
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He was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. Shiels, 
asid some others of the gen<temeo who had formerly 
written for him, need to oismte about hitm. He had 
then little for himselfs frequently sent money to 
Mr. Shiels when in distress. The friends who vibittd 
him at that^bne, were ohfefly Dr. Bathurst (*), and 
Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork Street Burlin^r- 
ton-gardens, \^ith whom he and Mrs. Williams gone- 

(l) Br. Bathui% though a phyRirian of no inconsiderable 
merit, had not the good fortune to got much piactico in London. 
He was, thcieforC, wilhng to arcupt of employment abroad, 
and, to the i egret of all who kztew him, fell a ciacritue to the 
destructive climate, in the expedition against tlife Ilavannaii. 
Ml. Langton recollects the followtiig passai^ in a Icttei tVoni 
Dr Johnson to Mr. Beanclcrk — “ The ifavatmah t^iken 
a conquest too deal ly obtained ; for, Bathurst duHl bcfoie it, 
” Rt Prtifvtt/i iahti tutoqtie Trofa /«*#,” — Boswri u 

Pr, Jolinsgft told Mrs. that he loved Dear, dear 

Bathurst, better than he ever IovihI any human creatuu,*’ 
and It s^af on him that he bestowed the «mig4rlar eulogy of 
being a good holer “ Dear Batlnirst,” said he, was a man 
to my very heart’s continu; he hated a ftml, and he haud 
a rogue ,4 and he hated a "Whig . 4e was a i good hater f ” 
— Ckorfh. 

[Mr. Croker inserted in ms edition of Bosudl, two letters 
from Bathurst to Johnson, dated Buibadocs, Jan. H , and 
Jamaica, Marcji ]8. 1757, horn which, as he observes, “ It 
would seem that Uathurst hft London, and returned to the 
West Indies amno years before the expedition against the 
Havannah ; nor is his home to be found m the list of medical 
oflRccrs who accomi^anied the army fromEnglAnd ; he jwobablv, 
therefore, joined the expedition m the \\ est Indu s/* 1 Ju flist 

of these letters has this paaiiage . — * 

'J'hc many acta of ttiendehip and aflfbction you have Conferred upon ttjc 
ao tully convfnre me of your being intercfited in my wtifait, that oven m> 
present ntupidit^ wdl not prevent mi taking a pen in m^ hand to acqu nut 
you that I am this instant arrived sale at llarbadoes, and 1 hnpe 1 mny 
add, '*vithou» havtnst forgot all your Icssrais , and 1 km confident not with- 
out praying inobt nrvently that Uie hupremc Bung wiU enable me to 
deseri e the approbation am* friendshlpot an gi eat and so good a man alas ^ 
vou little know how unde erving 1 am of the favours I have received fCom 
vou Ma> inalth and happirn hs lor ever attend you Piccnse my dropping 
my pen, Ibr it » impoasiblc that it should express the gratitude that is 
(}ne to > 01 ^ from your most aftectionate friend, and moat obIVtd strvant 
kicvARDBArai/Rtri *'3 
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rally diiird every Sunday* There was a talk of his 
to leelarid with him, which would probably 
liave happened, had lie lived* TJicre were also Mr 
Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Hyland, merchant on 
Tovver-liill, Mrs. Mast(‘rs(i), tlie poetess, who lived 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes 
Macaulay (-’) : also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow- 
chandler on Siiow'-hill, not in the leanied way, but a 
w'orth}^ good woman (•^) ; Mr. (now Sir Joshua) 
Reynolds; Mr. Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, 
Mr. Payue, of l^aternoster-row', bov)ksellers ; Mr. 
Stralian, the printer; tin' Earl of Orrery, Lord 
Southwell (^), Mr, (iarrick.’* 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of 
Jiis frbnids, and in parlicular, his humble fiK : 
Mr. Robert Lovett, a!i obscure practiscr in physic 
amongst tlie Iovut jx.'ople, his fees being somttinn s 


( 1 ) Mary ^Ta<iters pubK hca a sm.ill vohimt* of p(*ems uly'AU 
ITSH, and, in 175 ^ i anijii.n Lftters and Poems/’ in octmo. 
S!ie IS supposed lo have filed about 1759. — CiioKf-R. 

{‘J) C'i.lherinc Sfnvbrid<re, Mster of Mrs. Aldcrnmn Sau- 
bnd'fe, was burn lu jT.Tl; but it was not (ill 176(> that she via'., 
man led to ])r. Macaulay, a physiisan ; so that liarber’s aecoum 
\^a^, in respoet to her, iiicorreel, eitli^'r in date or name. S!:e 
was married a secf>iul time, in 17T», to a Mr. Graham, wuth no 
merease of resju'et.ibilit y. She died m 17S)1. — CuoKtR. [Ip 
Wh'ikes’s Letters to his Duugliter, there arc many [lartieulars of, 
and allusions to, tins eccentric woman. See also Mrs. Coitci s 
Letters to Mrs. Montagu, and Pohvhelc’s liecol lections, \ol. i. 
— Markham.] 

(3) With this good woman, who was introduced to him by 
Mrs, Master^, he kept U]) a constant intercourse, and rcmein- 
b(‘ied her in his will, by the bequest of a book. See jpOAf, Nov. 
1783. — CuOK£K. 

« 

(4) [Thomas, second Lord Southwell, F. R.S., born ^f\96, 
succeeded his father in 1720, and died m 176().j 

VOL. I. V 
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very small sums, sometimes whatever provisions his 
patients could afFord him ; but oF such cxtcuisive 
practice in that way, that Mrs. W'iiliaiiis has told nus 
his walk ^^as from Iloundsditch to Maryboiu*. It 
appears, From ^Tohiisoirs diary, tliat their acf}uaiiitanco 
etmnuencwl about the year 174S: and siicJi \ui< 
Job f won's predilection for him, and FanciFul 
ation oF his modtTate abilities, that I have lieard him 
say he should not b(‘ satisfied, though attended by 
all lh(' College oF Physicians, unless lie had Mr. 
Levelt with him. Ever since 1 was aeijuaiutcd \\ith 
Dr. Jolnwou, and many years belbrc, as I liavc lieen 
assurc'd by IliO'-e who kriew^ him eai'iier, Mr. LoM'tt 
had an ajvuUiieut in his house, or his eiiarnbr rs, and 
Avaited upou liiui every morning, through die wJioie 
course oF Ins lari' and t(‘dious breakfast. He was oi 
a >Uange gnjte.vcjue a])pearanee, stiff' and Fonual in 
las m'luaei'i and seldmu said a word while any cuiu- 
puiiy present. ( ) 

7'hc circle of his Fricmls, indeed, at this time was 
extensive and vaiious, Far bey'ond wliat has bei ii 
generally iiuagiued, (-) To trace his acquaintance 

( 1 ) [Robert I^rw'Lt, an En^Ii^'liman by birth, bocanio 

early lu life a waitc’i at a eolfec-housc in Pans; whore tbu MU- 
who trecju frit 0(1 it, (indiiip; bun of an jiiiiuisUivo turn, and 
attentive to thfir conversation, made a fiiirse l(»i him, and gave 
him s'oiTiL* instructions in their art. I'bcv afterwards fiirnisbed 
liif.j v\)tb the means of other knowledge, by jirocunng Inm free 
atliUi-MOn lo smli leetmes in pharmacy and anatomy as weie 
riiifd by the alilesl p-of ssor^ of that period. Where the imddie 
part of his life wa-, sjunt is nncertain. He resided above twenty 
Years undi'r .Johnson’s hospitable roof, who never wished hmi 
to be l»i'garded as an inferior, or treated bun liKe a dependant, 
— .S7> A*/KKS. I 

(2) Mr. Mtiiphy, mIio is, as to this period, better authority than 
Mr. Boswell, says, “ li >vas late in life bel'ore he had the habit of 
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\vii.h each [)art,ioular person, if it could be clone, 
would be a task, of which the labour would not be 
re]>ai(l by 1h<i advantage. But exceptions are to be 
iriado ; one of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir 
Joshua Ri ynolds, who was truly his dulcc deviis^ aitd 
w'itliwhom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy 
to the hist Jiour of Ids life. When Johnson lived in 
(Castle Street, Cavendish S(|uare, he us(‘d fre(|i3eDtly 
to visit two ladies who liv«‘d opposite to him, Miss 
Cottendls, daught(Ts of A<lmiral Cotterell. (* ) Rey- 
nolds us(m 1 also to visit there, and thus tiu‘y met. (-) 


mixing, others ise than ncrasinnally, with polite company ; ” and 
J)r. 1 farnood J»!is favoincd me with the ioilow'tn^; memoraiKiiini, 
ill Johrihoii’s writing, in.-ide about thif. Utm.*, of certain visits which 
he WHS to make (perlKqis on his letiirn from Oxford in n.'J-O; 
and w'hich, ti.s it cotitains the names of some of the highest Jieti 
lowest of his aotpiamtanee, is probably a Jistot ne.'irly all 
friends . — Visits to lirodie, I'owke, Taylor, Klplmiston, 
Osboine, (iur(h*ii[er], Hichardson, Strahan, iVIillar, 'ion^oi., 
Dodsley, hevrioldv, Lenox, (iiilly, llaw keswortlt, (ianheeT, 
Orow, LawreiK'e, (jnntck, Kobinson, sen., Hoyle, Wilson, 
Henry, 'I'yers, Hawkins,, Hyland, Payne, Nowberiy, Bathorst, 
Graninc'r, B.i! r, Weston, .VriUar, Ciaster, Simpson, Bose, 
Gdlard, Gregory, Uesmonlni'', Lloyd, Sherrard, — (oiokir. 

(O Cfi]>tnin ChaiJi's Cotterell retired totally from the service 
in July, 17‘i7, being pul on the supeivninuatwi list, with the rank 
and pay of a rear-admiral. Hedied in August, 1754. — Ckokek. 

(2) It would be naturally inferred from !\Ir. Boswell’s account, 
that the aequaiiitaiioe between Johnson and Sir Joshua took 
place so e.nly .is at the time when the former resided in Castle 
Street. Tins can hardly have been the cnbc. Reynolds, thin 
a youth under age, passed the years l7il md 1742 in London, 
but did not again nvisif the metropolis till, the end of I7?j. 
(See Northcole’s Life, pp. 12, 31, and 32.) Th.at the acquaint- 
ance did n«t commence on the first visit, is nrovtd by itn 
fiaving occurred offer llie publication of the Life of Savage, 
which was in 1744! Barlu-r also must have been m error when 
he dcs(‘rihod KevnoUis as one of Johnson’s intini.*tcs at the 
jicnod of his wife’s death. — 'Crokkiu 

u 2 
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’'Ir. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from 
the first, reading of his Life of Savage, conceived a 
very high admiration of Johnson’s po^'ers of w riting. 
llis conversation no less delighted him ; and ho 
culti\'ated his ac(|uaintance with the laudable zeal of 
one who was ambitious of general improvement. 
Sir Joshua, indeed, was luekj' enough, at tlioir very 
first meeting, to make a remark, which was so nuieh 
above tlie common-plac^ style of conversation, that 
Johnson at once perceived tliat Reynolds had tlio 
ha])it of thinking for himself. The ladies were re- 
gretting the deatii of a frii iid, to whom they owed 
great oldigations ; upon which Reynolds observt^d, 
“ You hav(', how('ver, the comfort of being relieved 
from a burllicu of gratitude.’’ fhey wer<* shocked 
a little at alh'vialing suggestion, as too selfish; 
Imt Johnson defended it in Ids clear and forcible 
manner, and was much })leascd wdth the nwtd, the 
fair view of human nature( 9, which it Cxhiblied, like 
some of the reflections of Ktmhefaucaidt. The eon- 
sf*quen(!c >vas, that he went home with Reynolds, 
and supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristieai 
anecdote of Johnson about the time of tlieir first 

(l) ,lnhiison himself has a sentiment somewhat similar m his 
87th llainbkM ; — There are minds so im]>atient of inferiority, 
that tbfir gratitude is a species of revenge, and they return 
bem-flts, not because recompense is a pleasure, but because ob- 
ligation is a pain.”— J. Boswi>.li., jun. This is, no doubt, “ a 
somewhat similar sentiment;” hut in the Rambler, Johnson 
mentions it with the censure it deserves ; whereas, in the text, 
be IS represented us applaiidin^t ft. Such an observation is very 
little like the usual {rood mannere, good nature, and good sense 
of Sir Joshua; and we cannot but suspect the authoritv, what- 
ever it was, on which Boswell admitted this anecdote,— Ckok£k. 
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acquaintance. When they were One evening toge- 
ther at the Miss Cotterells^^ the then Duchess of 
Argyle(‘) and another lady of high rank came in. 
Johnson, thinking that the Miss Cotterclls were too 
much ^grossed by them, and tliat he and his friend 
were neglected, as low company of whom they were 
somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; and, resolving to 
shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
visitci’s imagine tliat his friend and he "were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. 
Reynolds, saying, “ IIow much do you think you 
and I could get in a week, if we were to work as 
hard as we could?** — as if they had been common 
?iiec]ianics.(~) 


(1) Jane Warburton, second wife of John second Diiko (»f 
Argyle. His Grace died in 1743. Sh« sur\ived till 1707. — 

CKOK.f;ji. 

(2) [Mrs. Chmponc, in one of her letter*! to Miss Carter, give*, 
the following account of her meeting Johnson and 
Williiuns at Ttichurdson’s Countrj-hou«>c, near Fulham, about 
this time ; — 

lOfh July. i7:i2 

** We had a visit, whilst at Northend, from ftiend Mr. Joltii«nn ami 

f loor Mrs. W'lllutns. I was c.haiiYied with hi* behaviour to her. which wa* 
ike that of a fond father to hin daughter. 4%t)e seemed much pleased with 
her visit; showed very good sense, with a great deal of modesty and 
humilitv ; and so muoli patiunce and cheerfulness under her rnuifortune, 
that It don hied my concern for lier. Mr. Johnson was very communirative 
and eiitertaiuing, mid did me the honour to address most of his discourse 
to me. 1 had the assurance to dispute with him on the subject of human 
malignity, and wondered to hear a man, whOj^byhis actions, shows so much 
benev olenco, maintain that the human heart is naturally malevolent, and 
that ail the benevolence we see in the few who arc good Is acquired by 
reason a nd religion. Y ou may believe I entirely disagreed with him, being, 
AS you know, fully persuaded that benevolence, or the love of our fellow- 
creatures, IS as much a yurt of our natures as self-love; and that it cannot 
bp suppressed or extinguished without great violence from the force of other 
passions. I told him, 1 suspected him of these bad notions trom some of 
his Kamhler^, and had accused him to you ; but that you had persuaded 
me I had mistaken his sense To which he answered, that if he had lie- 
tnixc^l such sentiments in the Hamlders, it was without design ; for that he 
lielicvrd that the doctrine of human malevolence, though a true one, is not 
a useful one, and ought not to be published to the world. Is there any truth 

V S 
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His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of 
Langton, in Lincolnshire, another much valued 
friend, conunenced soon after the conclusion of his 
llamblcT ; which that gewtlemaii, then a youtli, had 
read with so much admiration, that he chme to 
London ciiiefly with a view of endeavouring to be 
introduced to its author, (^) By a fortunate chance, 
he happened to take hxlgings in a house where Mr, 
Lev.ctt frequently visited ; and having mentioned his 
wish to his landlady, she introduced him to Mr. 
Lev(‘tt, who readily obtained Johnson’s permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him ; ^s, indeed, Johnson, 
during the whole course of his life, had no shyness. 


Hint nould n«l bo useful, at that i»houM not bo know'll ?’* — Works, vol. i. 
V 72] 

(1) Mr. LjiTi,!j^on was born aboui 1757, and eiitcrerl, as Dr. 
lutil inl'onfi.s ino, ot Tnnjty ("loliegc, Oxford, .Inly 7. 1757. 
8o much of his history is told v ith that of Ur. Johnson’s, that jt 
IS unnecessary to say more in this place, except that lie was re- 
markable for his knowledge of Greek, and that he steins, at 
one time of his life, to have practised engineering as a pro- 
fession. On Dr. Jtdm.son’s death, he succeeded him as profes- 
sor of ancient literature in the Uoya! Academy. He died on 
the JOth of December, ifAlU, and was buried at Southampton. 
The following description ui ' his person and appearance later in 
hfe may be amusing. O ! that we could sketch him w'lth 
his mild countenance, his elegant features, and his sweet smile, 
sitting with one leg twisted round the other, as if fearing to 
occupy more space than was equitable; his person inclining 
tbrwcud, as if wanting strength to support his height, and his 
arms crossed over his bosom, or his hands locked together on 
his knee; his oblong gold-inoiinted siiufT-box, taken from the 
waistcoat pocket opposite his hand, and either remaining be- 
tween his Angers or set by him on the table, but which was 

r. 'xer used but when his mind was pccu})iecl on conversathni ; 

s. » soon as conversation began, the box was produced,” IMisa 
Hawkinses Memoirs, vol.iu p. 282.— CaoKFH. 
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real or affected, but was easy of access to ail who 
W(ire properly rccouiniended, and even wished to see 
numbers at his as his inoniing circle of com- 
pany might, Muth strict propriety^ be called, Mr 
Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage 
fii-st appeared. He had not received the sjnallest 
intimation of his figure, dress, or manner. From 
perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a 
decent, weli-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous 
])hiIo^dphe^, InsUiad of which, down from his bed- 
chamber, about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge 
uncouth figure, with a little daik wig which scrircely 
covered his head, and his clothes liftgijig loose 
about him. But his conversatiuii \va;s so rich, so 
aniuiateil, and so forcible, and his religious and 
political notions so eongenial witii tho^e in which 
J^angton had lioen edueated, that li(‘ conceivid for 
him that veneration and attachnient which he ever 
preserved. John&.on was not the h .ss ready to love, 
Mr. Langiou, tor Ids being of a very ancient family ; 
for I hav(‘ h^'iird him say, with pleasure, “ Langton. 
Sir, has a grant of free-warreii from Henry the Se- 
(•ond ; and Lardimd Ste})hfvi Langton, in King 
John’s reign, w as of this hunily.”(^) 

Mr. Langton at terw ards went to pursue Ids studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed mi 

(1 ) It is fo be wondered that he did not also mcnti4>n llishop 
Lsinffton, adistin^Tuifehed benefactor to the cathc^lral of I.ichjwid^ 
and who also had a grant of frce-warreii over his patriinoniai 
inheritance, from Kdward I. ; the relationship might probably 
be as clearly traced in the one case as in the other, bee Hat* 
Mood’s History of Lichticld, p. 139. •— Cuockii. 
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iic(]ukiiitance with hi» fellcrw-^studeiit, Mt. Tophaiia 
Beauclerk ( ‘ ); who, though their (|pinions and modes 
of life were so different, that it seemed utterly impro- 
bable tliat they should at all agree, had so ardent a 
love of literature, so acute an understanding, such 
elegance of manners, and so wcdl discerned the excel- 
lent qualities of Mr. Langtot^, a gentleman eminent 
not only for worth and learning, but for an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining conversation, that 
they became intimate Mends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, 
passed a c^siderable time at Oxford. He at first 
thought it strange that Langton should associate so 
much with one wlio liad the character of being loose, 
both in his principles and practice i but, by degrees 
he himself was fascinated. Mr. Beauclerks being of 
the St Alban s family, and having, in some particu- 
lars, a resemblance to Charles the Second, contri- 
buted, in^Johnson’s imagination, to throw a lustre 
upon his other qualities ; and, in a short time, the 
moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissipated Beau- 
clerk, were companions. What a coalition I (said 
Garrick, when he heard of this ;) I shall have my old 
friend to bail put of the Round-house.” But 1 can 
bear testimony that it was a very agreeable associ- 
ation. Beauclerk was too polite, and valued leaniiug 
and wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies of in- 
fidelity or licentiousness ; and Johnson delighted in 

(1) Topham Beauclerk, only son of Lord Sidney 
thii^ son of the first Duke or St. Albans, was born in ]7vivi, 
and entered Trinity College, Oxford, in Kov. 1757. 
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the good qualities of ^eauclerk, and hoped to correct 
the eviL Innumerable were the scenes in which 
Johnson was amused by these young men, Beauclerk 
could take more libeity with him than any body 
with whom I ever saw him ; but, on the other hand, 
Beauclerk, was not spared by his respectable qompa* 
nion, when reproof Was proper, Beauclerk had such 
a propensity to satire, that at one time Johnson 
said to him, « You never open your mouth but with 
intention to give pain ; and you have often given mq 
pain, not from the power of what you said, but 
from seeing your intention,” At another time ap- 
plying to him, with a slight alteration, aline of Pope, 
he said, — 

Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every 
thing thou say’st the other.” At another time lie 
said to him, Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all 
virtue.” Beauclerk not seeming to relish the com- 
pliment, Jolinsoii said, ‘‘Nay, Sir, Alexander the 
Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, could not 
have, desired to have had more* said to hinu” 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk At his house 
at Windsor, where he was entertained with experi- 
ments in natural philosophy. ( ‘ ) One Sunday, when 
the weather w^os very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, 
insensibly, to saunter about all the morning. They 

(O Probably some experiments in electricity, which was, at 
one time, a fashionable curiosity; h cannot he supposed that 
the natural philosophy of Mr. HcfmolerVs country-hopse went 
vei y deep. — CaoxsH. 
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went into a churchyard, In the time of divifnc scr* 
vic% and Johnson laid hbjaself dow'n at his ease u|K;n 
one of the tomb-stones, Now, Sir, (said Beau- 
clerk) you arc like Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice,” 
When Johnson got his pension, Beauclerk said to 
him, in the humorous phrase of Falstaff. “I hope 
you’ll now purge and live cleanly, like a get.. Ic man.’* 
One night uhrui Beauclerk and Langton had sup- 
ped at a tavern in Loudon, and sat. till about thrc(*. 
in tlie morning, it came into their heads to go and 
knock up Jolinson, and see if they could prevail on 
him to join them in a ramble. They rapped violently 
at the door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last 
he appoari'd iii his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of his head, instead of a niglucap, mid a 
poker in his hund, imagining, probably, that some 
ruffians were couting to attack him. When he dis- 
covered who they \vert‘, and w as told tlieir errand, h('. 
smiled, alid with great good-humour agreed to their 
proposal; “What, is it you, you dogs I Til have a 
frisk with you.”(*) He w^as soon drest, and tlu^y 
sallied forth together into Covent-Garden, w here the 
green-grocers and fipuitcrers w^ore beginning to ar- 
range their hampers, just come in from the country. 
Johnson made some attempts to help them; but the 
honest gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, 
and odd interference, that he soon saw his services 
w^ere not relished. They then repaired to one of the 

(I) Johiwon, as Mr. Kemble observes to me, might here have 
had in his thoughts the words of Sir John llrute (a character 
which, doubtless, ht* had seen represented by Garrick), who uses 
nearly the same expression in “ The Provoked Wife,** Act iii. 
sc. 
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neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 
ealicid BuJiojh Avliioh Johnson had always liked ; 
wdiiie, in joyous eoiitenipt of sleep, from wliich he 
had been roused, ho r( peated the festive^ lines, 

Short, 0 short then be thy reign, ' 

And give us to the world again ! ’(•) 


They did jipt stay long, but walkrd dutvn to the 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate, 
Boauclork and Jolmson were so woH pleased witli 
their amusement, tljai they resolved to persevere in 
dissipation for thcj rest of the da}’^ : but Langton de- 
sf'rli'd them, being engaged to breakfast with some 
young ladies. Johnson scalded him for “ leaving 
ills social fvi(>nds, to go and sit with a set of wTctchcd 
vn-idvad girls/* Garrick being told of this ram- 
bl(*, said to liiin smartly, “ I heard of your frolic 
t’other night. You’ll be in the Chnmich'/'(‘'-^) U[>on 
which Johnson Uifenvard- observed, “ f/ctlurst not 
do siicfi a thing. His wife ^vouid not let him I’* 

Me (‘utered ij}Kni this year, with his usual 

jui'ty, as a|)p('a]'s 1‘rom the follow ijig prayer, wliicli 




(l) Mr, Lanj'ton lias recollected, or Dr. Johnson repented, 
the passage wrong, 'i'he lines are iii Lord Lansdo^Mic's Drink- 
ing Song to Sleep, and run thus; — 


' Short, vory short be then thy reijjn, 
I'ur 1 *iu III haste to laugh anU drink 


again.” 


(2) As Johnson’s companions in this frolic were both thirty 
ye.irs younger than he, it is no wonder that Garrick should be 
a hole alarmed at such extravagances. Nor can we help^ smiling 
at the philiKopher of fifty scolding a joung man oi* twenty 
for having tlie had taste to prefer the compan)' of a sot of 
wretched uti-idea'd girls. — Chokkr. [Sue .jobnsoifs reaaonc 
fv)r liking the society of men much younger than himself, posi^ 
July 21. 17t'3.1 
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I transcribed from that part of his diary which he 
burnt a few days before his death 

Jan. 1, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the 
future. 

Almighty God, who hast cointinued my life to this 
day, grant that, by. the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I 
may improve die time which tliou shalt grant me, to 
iny eternal salvation. Make me to remember, to thy 
glory, thy judgments and thy mercies. Make me so 
to consider the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken 
from me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead 
the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, 0 Loud, 
for Jesus Chkist s sake. Amen,^* Q) 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, 
and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an active* 
part ill the composition cd‘ “ The Adventurer,” in 
which he began to w rite April 1 ()., marking his essays 
with the signature T., by which most of his papers in 
that collection are distinguished : those, however, 
which have that signatiue, And also that of Mymrgy- 
were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by 
Dr. Bathurst. Indeed, Johnson's energy of thought 
and richness of language, are still more decisive marks 
than any signature. ‘ As a proof of this, my readers, 
1 imagine, will not doubt that No. 39., on Slceju 
is his", for it not only has the general texture and 
colour of his style," but the authors with whom he 

(1) [“We mtiy learn from Dr. Johnson’s devotional piet-cs 
the proper use to be made of the beginning of a new year (as 
suggesting useful and appropriate topics of meditation), and by 
the example of that excellent person, how much a pious mind 
is wont to be affected by this memorial of the lapse of life.” — 
Sermons and Iracts, p. 124.] 
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was peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it 
in cursory allusion. The translation of a passage in 
Statius (*) quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. 
has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Batliurst, whose 
Christian name was Richard. How much this ami- 
able man actually contributed to The Adventurer,” 
cannot be known. Let me add, that Hawkesworths 
imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy, tha 
it is extremely difficult to distingui»!i them with 
certainty, from the composition of his great arclie- 
typf'. Hawkosw^orth was fiis closest imitator, a 
circumstiince of which that uriter wwild once 
have been proud to be told ; thougli, when he had 
become elated by having risen into some degree 
of consequence, he, in a conversiition with me, 
had the j)rovoking effrontery (-) to say he was not 
sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of 
“ Tlie Adventurer;” and very soon aftcr'^Iiis en- 
gaging in it, lie w rote the follow ing letter ; 


(1) This is a slifjht inaccuracy. The J.atin S-i])phics trans- 
lated >)y U. in that paper Mere MTitten by Cowley, and aie in 
Ins fonith book on I’lants. — Malon£,« 

(2) This is not a tone in which Mr. BosmtU should have 
aDoM'ed himself to speak of Dr. IlawkesMorth on such an 
occasion; the improved style of Dr. Johnson in the Idler 
might as well be said to be borrowed from the Adventurer, as 
that of the Adventurer from" the Rambler. Johnson and 
Haw'kesworth may have infjiicnccd each Other, and yet cither 
might say, Mithoiit vff'ronleryy that he M'as not conscious of it. 
Boswell had the mama of imagining, that every etnmeni writer 
of the day owed his fame to b«ng an imitator of Johnson ; we 
shall see several instances of it in the course of the w^ork.— 
Ckokkr. 
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Lkwr n. TO THE REV. DR. JOSEPH WAUTON. 

“ 8th March, 175S. 

Deah SiRj— I ought to have written to you before 
now, but 1 ought to do many things which 1 do not ; 
nor can I, iiK^eed, claim Dny merit from tliis letter ; for 
being deaired by the authors and proprietor of the 
Adventurer to look out for another hand, my thoughts 
nccosfiarily fixed upon you, whose fund of literature 
wiR enable you to assist them, with very little inter- 
ruption of your studies. 

They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a 
month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of life, 
and disquisitions of literature. The part which de- 
pends on the imagination is very weU su})plied, as you 
null find when you read the paper ; for descriptions of 
life, tlierc is now a treaty almost made with an author 
and an authoress ; and the province of criticism and 
liU»rature they are very desirous to assign to the coin- 
mentator'on 'VTrgil. 

1 hope tliis proposal will not be rejected, and that 
the next post will bring us ymir compliance. I speak 
as one of the fraternity, though I have no part in the 
paper, beyond now and then a motto : but two of tlie 
writers are my parti ctilar friends, and J hope tlie plea- 
sure of seeing a third united to them, will not lie denied 
to, dear Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Sam. Johnson.*' 

The consequence of this letter was, Dr. Warton's 
enriching the collection with several admirable 
essays. (*) 

fl) [In this pkicc, though rnthcr out of date, may be given 
Johnson's letter to Warton on the conclusion of tl)c Ad 
venturer : — 
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Johnson’s saying, “ I have no part in the paper 
beyond now and tlien a motto,” may incon* 
sistent with his being the author of the papers 
marked T. But he had, at this time; written only 
one number ; and besides, even at any after 
])eriod, he might have used the same eT^pression, 
considering it as a point of honour hot to own them ; 
for Mrs. Williams told me that, as he had ffivm 
those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold them at two 
guineas each, he never would own them ; nay, he 
used to say lie did not write them : but the fact was, 


Letteh 23, TO THE UEV. DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

«8th March, 1754. 

DEAft Si a, — I cannot bill congratulate you upon the con- 
clusion of a vsork, in which you have iMinic so great a part with 
so TTiucb reputation. I immeiliately deienuiiK'd that your imnu* 
should be inontioneil, but the paper having been some time 
written, Mr. Hawkesworth, I suppose, diil not care to disorder 
Its text, and therefore put your eulogy in a note. Ho and every 
other man mentions your papers of criticism wath great ewn- 
mcndation, though not with greater ihun they deserve. 

Rut Iiow little can we venture to eviiU in any intellet^tual 
powers or literary attaiiiinents vvhen we consider the condition 
of poor CoiJins. I knew him a few' years ag»> full of hopes and 
full of pr«>jects, versed in many languages, high in fancy, and 
strong in retention. This busy and forcible mind is now under 
the government of those who lately wiJuld not have been able to 
compre-hend the least and most narrow of its designs. What do 
you liear of him ? are there hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass 
tl;c remainder of his life in misery and degradation — perhaps 
w'llh complete cousciousuess of his calamity? 

You have flattered us, dear Sir, fur #;ome time with hope*^ of 
seeing you ; when ^'ou come you will find your reputadon in- 
creased, and with it the kindness of iliose friends who do not 
envy you ; for success alwrays i>roduces either love or hatred. [ 
enter my name among those that love, and love you more and 
more m proportion as by writing more you are more known ; 
and believe, that as you continue to difRisc among us your 
inte>.u ity and learning, I shall be still with greater esteem’ and 
allccLou, dear Sir, your most obedient and rmist bumble servant, 

** Sam. Jomnsox.' j 
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that he dictated them, while Bathurst wrotfe.'* 1 
read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he smiled, and 
said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by whicli 
the productions of one person are thus passed upon 
the world for the productions of another. 1 allow 
that not only knowledge, but powers and qualiti(*.s of 
mind may be communicated ; but the actual ('fleet 
of individual c^xertion never can be transferred, with 
truth, to any other than its own original cau^c. Oru' 
person’s child may bo made the child of another per- 
son by adoption, as among the Romans, or by the 
ancient Jewdsh inode of a wife having ciiiidren bom 
to her u}K>n lior knees, by her handmaid. But thesi' 
were children in a difl'erent sense from that of iKjtun'. 
It was (‘l(‘arly understood that tlicy w^erc not of i1k, 
blood of their nominal pan'iits. So in literai-y chil- 
dren, an author uiay give .he profits and fau ' f 
his coinjfbsition to anothvT man, but ('aiirntt ! o 
that other the real author. A llighlaiid g« n.if i’ian, 
a younger , hjIi of a family, once coiisul^vd me if 
he could . t Vvdidly purchase t}i(‘ Chifdlainsidjj of his 
family, m. the Clfief who was willing to sell it. 
I told him it whis impossible foi liim to acquire, bv 
purchase, a right to be a difli'rent person from what 
he really was : for that the right of Chieftaii . 
attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, , e- 
fore, was incapable of being transferred. 1 add*^ d, 
that though Esau sold his birthright, or the advan- 
tages belonging to it, he still remained the first-born 
of his parents ; and that whatever agreement a 
Chief might make with any of the clan, the Heralds’ 
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Office could not admit of the metamorphosis, or with 
any decency attest that the younger w^as the elder ; 
but 1 did jiot convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson’s papers in the Adventurer are very 
similar to tliose of the Rambler ; but, being rather 
more varied in their subjects (^), and being mixed 
with essays by other writers, upon topics mor^ 
generally attractive than even the most elegant 
(’thical discourses, the sale of the work, at first, waa 
more extensive. Without meaning, however, to 
depreciate the Adventurer^ I must obsci*ve, that as 
the value of the Rambler came, in tlu' progress of 
time, to be better krjow'u, it grew upon the public; 
estimation, aiid that its sale has lU** exe-oeded tliat of 
; other periodicid papers since the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the follow- 
ing entry : 

• 

Api. 175^1. 1 iKjgaii the sceond vol. of my 

' -’ctii iiaiy, room being left in tht Preface 

tniiiDT, and History, none of llioin jet begun. 

O (bin, who hast hitherto suppon-. me, enable 
, e 10 proceed in this labour, aiuj in the wnole task of 
ii’.v present state; that wnen 1 shall render up, at the 


Dr. Johnson lowered and somevi'hat disguised his style, 
in vinhng the Adventurers, in order that his papers might pass 
for of Or, liat hurst, to whom he consigned the jirotits. 
This was I biwkcs worth’s opinion.— r B urn ky. 

riiis st'orns very improbable : it is much more likely that, 
observing and feeling that a lighter style was better suited to 
finch essays, he, with his natural gornf sense, feU a little into 
the easier manner of his colleagues. — Croks:u* 


VOL. 1. 
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last day^ an account of tlie talent committed to me^ 1 
may receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen/* 

i 

[LETfEa 24. TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

“ 26th Sept. 1753. 

Dear Sir, — I return you my sincerest thanks for 
die volumes of your new work ( * ) ; but it is a kind of 
tyrannical kindness to give only so much at a time, as' 
makes more longed fw; but that Will probably be 
thought, even of tile ^hok, when you have given it. 

1 have no obj^C^pn but to the preface^ in which 
you first mention betters as fallen by some chance 
into your hands, and afterwards mention your hcaltli as 
such, that you almost despaired of going tiirough your 
jilan. If you wore to require my opinion I'^hich part 
should be changed, I should be inclined to the suppres- 
sion of that part which seems to disclaim the com- 
position. AVhat is modesty, if it deserts from truth r 
Of what use is the disguise by which nothing is con- 
cealed ? , 

You must forgive tbis, because it is meant well. 

I thank you once moie, dear Sir, for your books ; 
but cannot 1 pnwaii this time for an index ? — such 1 
wished, an<l shall wish, to CUarissa. (2) Suppose that 
in one volume an accurate index was made to the tliree 


(1) “ Sir Charles Grandison,” which was originally published 
in successive volumes. This relates to the sjxth and scveiiih 
Tolumes. — CaoKEtt. 

(2) Richardson adopted Johnson’s hint; for, in 1755, he 
published in octavo, “A Collection of the Moral and Instructive 
Sentiments, Maxims, Cautions and Reflections, contained in 
the Histories of Tamelo. (Uarissa, and Sir Chaides Grandisou^ 
digested under proper heads.” It is rcraarkabie, that both to 
this book, and to the first two volumes of Clarissa, is preflxtKl 
a Freface a friend. The “ friend,” in this latter instance, 
\\as,the celebrated Dr. Warburton. — Malone. 
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works — but while I ftm writing an objection arises — 
such an index t6 tlie three would look like the precla* 
sion of a fourth, to which I will never contribute ; for 
if I cannot benefit mankind, I hope never to injure 
them. 1 am. Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.'*] 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with a Dedi- 
cation * to the Earl of Orrery, of her “ Shakspearc. 
Illustrated.” (*) 

(l) Johnson’s acquaintance was now sought by persons of the 
first eminence in literature, and Kis house, in respect of the con- 
versations there, became an academy. Many persons were 
desirous of adding him to the number of their friend|^ Inviu 
ations to dine with such of those as he liked, he so seldom 
<lc£lined, that, to a friend of hi.s he, said, I never but once, 
upon a resolution to employ myself jn study, balked an invit- 
ation out to dinner, and then 1 stayed at home and did nothing." 
Little, however, did that laxity of temper, which this confession 
hccms to imply, retard the progress of tlie great work in which 
he was employed ; the conclusion, and also the perfection of 
h]s dictionary, were objects from wdiich his attention was not to 
be diverted. The avocations he gave way to were stfch only as. 
when complied with, .served to invigorate his mind to t^c per- 
formance of his engagements to his employers and the public, 
and hasten the approach of the day tliat was to reward his 
labour with applause. 

Mrs. Lenox, a lady now w'ell known in the literary world, 
had written a novel, entitled ** The Life of Harriot Stuart,” 
which in the spring of 1751 was ready for publication. One 
evening at the [Ivy- Lane] Club, Johnson proposed to u$ the cele- 
brating the birth of Mrs, Lenox’s first litcra^ child, as he 
called her book, by a whole night spent in festixity. Upon his 
mentjoning it to me, 1 told him 1 had never sat up a whole 
night in my life ; but he continuing to press me, and saying, 
that I should find great delight in it, I, as did all the rest 
of our company, consented. The place appointed was the 
Devil Tavern, and there, about the hour of eight, Mrs. Lenox 
and her husband, and a lady of her acquaintance, still [ 1785] 
living, as also the club, and feiends to the number or near 
twenty, assembled. The supper was elegant, and Johnson 
had directed that a magnificent hot apple-pie should make 
a part of it, and this he would have stuck with bay leaves, 
X 2 
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b^au6e, fdrsoothr Mrs, Lenox was an authoress, and had 
written verses ; and further, he had prepared for her a erown 
of laurel, with which, but not UU he had invoked the muses 
by some ceremonies of his own invention, he encircled her 
brows. The night passed, as must be imagined, m pleasant con* 
versation and harmless mirth, intermingled, at diiferent periods, 
with the refreshments of coffee and tea. About five, Johnson’s 
face shone with meridian splendour, though his drink had been 
only lemonade ; but the far greater part of the company had 
deserted the colours of Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied 
to partake of a second refreshment of codec, which was scarcely 
ended when the day began to dawn. This phenomenon began 
to put us in mind of our reckoning ; but the waiters were all 
so overcome with sleep, that it was two liours before a bill could 
be had, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of tiie 
street door gave the signal for our departure. — IIaw'kins. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lenox was born in 1720. Her father, Colonel 
Ramsay, Lieutenant- (Jovernor of New York, sent her over 
England at the age of fifteen ; but, unfortunately, the relative 
to whos#care she was consigned was either dead or in a state of 
insanity on Miss Uamsay’s arrival. A lady who heard of, and 
pitied so extraordinary a disanpointment, interested Lady Hock- 
ingham in the fate oi Miss ilamsay; and the result was, that 
she was received into her ladyship's family, where she remained 
till she fancied that a scntleman who visited at the house had 
become cnainoiirod of her; though she is said to have been 
very plain in her person. This fancied passion led her inio 
some extr|ivagances of vanity and jealou^, which teririinated 
lier residence with Lady Kockingham. Iler moral chaiacter, 
however, was never impeached, and she obtained some counte- 
nance and protection from the Duchess of Newcastle; but was 
chiefly dcpeiiclant for a livelihood on her own literary exertions. 
Ill 1747, she jniblished a volume of ixiems, and became, pro- 
bably about that time, known to Mr. Strahan, the printer, 
in consequence of wduch she became acquainted with and 
married a Mr. I^enox. who was in Mr. Strahan’s employ, 
but in what capacity is not known. She next jiublished, in 
1751, the novel of Harriot Stuart, in which it is supposed she 

f ave her own history. The Duchess of Newcastle honoured 
er by atandlng godmother to her first child, who was called 
Henrietta Holies, and did her the more substantial bene- 
fits of procuring for Mr. Lenox the place of tidewaiter in the 
Customs, and for herself an apartment in Somerset House. 
Nothing more is remembered of Mr. Lenox, except that he, 
at a later period of life, put forward some claim to a Scottish 
peerage. Mrs, Lenox lost her apartments by the pulling down 
of Somerset House ; and, in the latter part of her life, was 
reduced to great distress. Besides her acquaintance with Dr. 
Johnson (w^ho was always extremely kind to her), and other 
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literary characters^ she had the good fortune to become ac- 
painted, at Mr. Strahan’s, with the late Right Hob* George 
Rose, who liberally assisted her in the latter years oi her life 
^particularly in her last illness, and was at the expense of her 
burial in the beginning of January, 1804. — For most df the 
foregoing details, I am indebted to my friend the Right Hon. 
Sir George Hose, whose venerable mother still rememben Mnt 
Lenox. — CaoKu* 
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MICHAEL JOHNSON 

(See anilf p,S9.) 

Extract frtm Mrs, Piozzu 

T^liriiAEL Johnson, the father of Samuel, was a bookseller 
at Lichheld; a very pious and worthy man, but wrong-beaded, 
positive, and afflicted with melancholy, as his son, ih>m wham 
alone I had the information, onee told me : his businesu^ how- 
ever, leading him to be much on horseback, contril^uted to the 
preservation of his bodily health, and mental .sanity ; which, 
VI lien he stayed long at home, would sometimes be about to 
give way ; and Mr. Johnson said, that when his workshop, a de- 
tached building, had fallen half down for want of money to repair 
it, his father was not less diligent to^ock the door every night, 
tliough he saw that any body mi^t walk in at the back part, 
and knew that there was no security obtained by barring the 
front door. ** This (said his son) was madness, you may sec, 
and would have been discoverable in. other instances of the 
prevalence of imagination, but that poverty prevented it from 
))laying such tricks as riches and leisure encourage.'* Michael 
was a man of still larger size and greater strength than his scsi, 
who was reckoned very like him, but did not delight in talking 
much of his femily — « One has {says he) so little pleasure in 
reciting the anecdotes of beggary ! ” One day, however, bear* 
X 4 
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ing me praise a favourite friend lirith partial tenderness and 
true esteem : ** Why do you like that man's acquaintance so ? *' 
said he : ** Because," replied I, he is open and confiding, and 
tells me stories of his uncles and cousins ; 1 love the light parts 
of a solid diaracter.” — “ Nay, if you are for family history 
(says Mr. Johnson^ good-humouredly )i f oan fit you : I had an 
unde, Cornelius Ford, who, upon a jmiincy, stopped and read 
an inscription written on a stone lie saw standing by the way- 
side, set up. as it proved, in honour of a man who had leaped 
a certaui leap thereabouts, the extent of which was specified 
upon the stcnie : Why now, says my uncle, I could leap it in 
my boots; ami be did leap U in his lK>ots. I had likewise 
another uncle, Andrew (continued he), my father’s brother, 
who kept the ring in Smilhfield (where they wrestled and 
boxed), for a whole year, and never w.is thrown or con- 
quered. Here now are uncles for you, wii«<ress, if that ’s the 
way to your heart.’' 

Michael Johnson was past fifty years old when he married 
his wife, who w'as upw’^rds of forty; yet. I think her son told 
me she remained three years childless liefore he was born into 
the world, who so greatly contributed to improve it. 1 n three 
years more ^che broiij^ another son, Nathaniel, who lived to l)e 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old ( • ), and of w^hosc 
manly spirit I have heard his brother Sfieak with pride and 
pleasure, mentioning one circumslance, particular enough, that 
when the company were one day lamenting the badness of the 
roads, he inquired where, they could be, as he travelled the 
country more than most people, and had never seen a bad road 
in his life. The two brothers did not, however, much delight 
in each other’s company, being always rivals for tlie mother’s 
fondness ; and many of the severe reflections on domestic lific 
in Rasselas, took Uieir source from its author’s keen recollec- 

(1) Nathaniel wa« hom in 171^ and died in 17.‘r7. Their father. Michael 
Johnson, was born at Cublcy in Derbyshire, in Ifi36, and died at IJchtield, 
in 1731, ar the age of seventy six. Sarah Ford, Ins wife, was born at King’s 
Norton, in the county of Worcester, in inrrf), and died at I/icbfield, m 
January, 17.59, in her ninetieth year. King’s Norton Dr .Fohnson sup- 
ixwed to be in Warwickshire (see bis inscriiiiion for bis mother’s tomb'., 
t ut it IS in Woroestenthirc, probably ou the coiitines of the cuuiity of 
Warwick. — Matoiva. 
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tioiis of the time passed in his early years. Their father 
^li^-hael died of an inflammatory fcver^ at the age of seventy., 
six, as Mr. Johnson told me : their mother at eighty^nine» of 
a gradual decay. She was slight in her person, he said, and 
rather Ik'Iow than above the oominon size. So excellent was 
her character, and so blameless her life, that when an oppres- 
sive neighbour once endeavoured to take from her a little field 
she possessc?!, he could persuade no attorney to undertake the 
cause against a woman so beloved in her narrow circle ; and it 
is this incident he alludes to in the line of his Vanity of 
fiuinan Wishes,’* calling her 

“ The general favourite os the general friend.** 


Note hy Mr, Croker, 

There seems some difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory opi- 
nion as to Michael Johnson’s real condition and circumstances. 
'I'hHt in the latter years of his life he was poor, is certain ; and 
Doctor Johnson (in the “ Account of his early Life”) not only 
admits the general fact of poveriyi but givM several instances of 
what may be railed iju^ence .* yet, on thember ha^^d, there is 
evidence that for near fifty years he occupied a respectable rank, 
amongst his fellow-citizeiis, and appears in the annals of Lich- 
field on occasions not bespeaking poverty. In 1687, a snb- 
scr i])ti«)n for recasting the cathedral bells was set on foot, headed 
hy tlic hisliop, dean, &c. aided by tfie neighbouring gentry ; 
Michael Johnson’s name stands the twelfth in the list; and his 
Contribution, though only 10a., was not comparatively con- 
temptible; for no one, except the bishop and dean, gave .so 
much as 10/. Baronets and knights gave a guinea or two, and 
the great body of contributors gave less than Johnson. 
(Harwood’s Lichfield, p. 69.) In 1694, we find him burying 
in tlie cathedral, and placing a marble stone over a young woman 
in wliosc fate he was interested. His house, a handsome one, 
and in one of the best situations in the town, was his own free- 
hold ; and he appears to have added to it, for we find in the 
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lM>oks of the cof|K)ration the following entry : “ 1 Y06,‘ July I S. 
Agrecdi that Mr. Michael Johnson, bookseller, have a lease of 
his encroachment of his house in Sadler*s Street, for forty years, 
at 2s. 6d. per an.” And this lease, at the expiration of the 
forty years, was renewed to the Doctor as a mark of the respect 
of his fellow.citi 2 en 8 . In 1709, Michael Jtdtnson served the 
office of sheriff of the county of the city of Lichfield* In 
1718, be was elected junior bailiff; and in 1725, ^nior bailiff, 
or chief magistrate. Thus respected and apparently thriving 
in Lichfield, the following extract of a letter, written by tlie 
Rev. George Plaxton, chaplain to Lord Gower, will sliow the 
high estimation in wJiich the father of our great moralist was 
held in the neighbouring country : “ Trentham, St. Peter's 
day, 1716. Johnson, the Lichfield librarian, is now here; he 
propagates learning all over this diocese, and advanceth know- 
ledge to its just height ; all the clergy here are his pujnls, and 
suck all they have from him ; Allen cannot make a warrant 
without bis precedent, nor our quondam John Evans draw a 
recognizance sine diredinne Miehadh,'* (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, October, 1791.) On the whole, it seems probable that 
the growing expense of a family, and losses in trade, had in his 
latter yearsjpreduccd^Mr. Johnsoti, from the state of competency 
which he had before enjoyed, to very narrow circumstances. 


[The following is the ifde-p^e and address to his customers, 
of one of Michael Johnson's Sale Catalogues, in Mr. Upcoii’s 
collection ; — 

A Catalogue of choice books, in all faculties, divinity, his- 
tory, travels, law, physic, mathematics, philosophy, poetry, &c. 
together with bibles, common-prayers, shop-books, pocket- 
books, &c. Also fine French prints, for staircases and large 
chimney*i)ieces ; maps, large and smalL To be sold by Auction, 
or he who bids most, at the Talbot, in Sidbury, Worcester. TIk* 
tiale to begin on Friday the 2lSt of this instant March, 1717- 
18, exactly at six o'clock in the afternoon, and to continue till 
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all be sold* Catalogues are given out at the pl^ of sale» or bj 
Michael Johnson of Lichfield. 

** To all Gentlemen, Ladies, and otbem, in and near Wor« 
cester: — 

“ I have had several auctions in your neighbourhood, as 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Evesham, Ac. witli success, and am 
now to address myself, and try my fortune with you. 

« You must not. wonder that I begin ^very day’s sale with 
small and common books ; the reason is, a room is some time 
a filling ; and persons of address and business seldom troming 
first, they are entertainment till we are full: they are never 
tile last books of the best kind of that sort, for ordinary 
families and young persons, Ac. But in the body of the catalogue 
you will find law, mathematics, history ; and for the learned 
in divinity, there are Drs. South, Taylor, Tillotson, Beveridge, 
Fluvel, &c., tlie best of that kind : and to please the Ladies, 
I have added store of fine pictures and paper-hangings ; and, 
by the way, I would desire them to take notice, tliat the 
pictures shall always be put up by the noon of that day they 
arc to he sold, that they may be viewed by daylight. 

« I have no more, but to wish you pleas^, and myself a good 
Wile, who am your humble servant. 


M. Joawsoif.’*] 
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No. IL 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


[From a little volume Dubiiahed In 18(X^ and now become scarce, 
entitled “ An Account of the Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from his BirtU 
to hifi Eleventh Year, written by himself: to which are added, Original 
letters to Dr. Johnson, by Miss Kill Boothby : from the MSS. preserved 
by* the Doctor, .ant) now in possession of Richard Wright, Surgeon, of 
lach field. This volume (says the Editor) was among that mass of papers 
which were ordered to be committed to the flames a few days before Dr 
Johnson's death, thirty-two pages of which were torn out by hiimelf, and 
destroyed. Francis Barber, his black servant, unwilling that ail the MSS. 
of his illustrious master should lie utterly lost, preserved these relics from 
tlie flames. By purchase they came into the possession of the Editor.”] 


ANNALS. 

1. 1 '709-10. 

Sept. 7. (1) 1709j I was Inirn at Liclifield. My niothcr had a 
very difficult and dang<:rous labour, and was assi.sted by George 
Hector, a man^tnidwife of great reputation. 1 was born almost 
dead (2), and could not cry for some time. When he hud rne. 
ju his arms, he .said, Here is a brave boy.'* 

In a few weeks an inflammation was discovered on my 
which was at first, I think, taken for a burn ; but 
sr\in appeared to be a natural disorder. It swelled, broke, and 
healed. 

My Father being that year SheriflT of Lichfield, and to ride 
the circuit of Kie County next day, which was a ceremony 

(1) Ifi, of the present style. — Orig. 

(2) To have liecn born almont dead has been related of many eminent 
meiij anioug:t others of Addison, Lord Lyttelton, and Voltaire, — Cuoanii. 
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then performed with great pomp ; he was asked by my mother, 
« Whom he would invite to the Riding?” and answered, " AH 
the town now.” He feasted the citizens with tmeommon 
magnificence, and was the last but one that nuaDtajned the 
splendour of the Riding. 

I was, by my father’s persuasion, put to one Marclew, com- 
monly called Bellison ( i ), the servant, or wile of a servant of 
my father, to be nursed in George Lane, where 1 used to call 
when 1 was a bigger boy, and eat fruit in the garden, which 
was full of trees. Here it was discovered that my eyes were 
bad ; and an issue was cut in my left arm(®), of which I took 
no gieat notice, as 1 think m 3 ' mother has told me, having m> 
little hand in a custard. * 

ft is observable, that, having been told of this operation, I 
always imagined that 1 remembered it, but I laid the scene in 
the wrong house. Such confusions of memory 1 suspect to be 
common. 

My mother visited me every day', and used to go difterent 
ways, that her assiduity might not expose her to ridicule; and 
often left her fan or glove lichind her, that she might have a 
pretence to come back unexpected ; but she never discovered any 
token of neglect. Dr. Swinfeii (•‘’) told me, that thoscrofulous 
sores which afflicted me proceeded from the bad humours of 
the nurse, whose son had the .same distemper, and was b’kewise 
short-sighted, but both in a less degree. My mother thought 
my diseases derived from her fanuly.('*) 

(1) Tlie name of Marklew, alias Bellison, w yet common inlichfield, 
anti u usually so distinguiiihed.'— K. Wriuut, 

<£) How long this issue was continued 1 do not remember. 1 believe 
It was sullbred to dry when 1 was about six years old, — On|g. 

(3) Samuel Swinfen, who took a degree of Doctor of Medicine ftom 
Pembroke College in 1712 — Hall. 

(4) His mother and Dr Swmfen Were both perhaps wrong in their con- 
jecture as to tlie origin ot the disease j he more probably inherited It 
ftom his father, with the morbid melancholy which is so commonly an 
attendant on scrofulous habits. —C roxp.r. 
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In ten weeks I was taken horne^ a poor, diseased infiint, 
almost blind. 

J remember my aunt Nath. Ford told me, when I was 
al>out » . . years old, that she would not have picked such a 
ptKir creature up in the street. 

In ... 67, when I was at Lichfield, I went to look for my 
nurse’s house; and, inquiring somewhat obscurely, was told 
** this is the house in which you were nursed.** I saw my 
nurse’s son, to whose milk 1 succeeded, reading a large Bible, 
which my nurse had bought, as I was then told, some time 
tiefore her death. 

Dr. Swinfen used to say, that he never knew any child 
reared with so much difficulty. 

II. 1710-11. 

In the second year I knew not what happened to me. f 
lieve it was then that my mother carried me to Trysul(’), t(» 
consult Dr. Atwood, an oculist of Worcester. My father and 
Mrs. Harriots, 1 think, never had much kindness for each 
othe: . She was my mother’s relation ; and he had none so 
high to whom he could send ory of his family. He saw licr 
seldom hitnself, and willingly disgusted her, by sending tiis 
liorscs from home on Sunday ; which slie considered, and with 
reason, as a breach of duty. My father had much vanity, 
vvliich his advershy hiudered from being fully exerted. I re- 
member, that, mentioning her legacy in the humility of distress, 
he called her out yootl Ihusin, Harriots. My mother had no 
value for hLs relations ; those indeed whom we knew of w-crc 
mucii lower than hers. This contempt heg^m, I know' not on 
which side, very early : but, as my father w'as little at home, it 
had not much efiect. 

My father and mother had not much hapfiiness from cacli 
other. They seldom conversed ; for my father could not beiir 
to talk of his affairs ; and my motlier, being unacquainted with 
l>ooks, cared not to talk of any tiling else. Had my mother 


{1) Near Wolverhampton, — K. Waioiir. 
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been more literate, they had been better companions. She 
might have sometimes introduced her unwelcome topic with 
more success, if she could have diversified her conversation. 
Of business she had no distinct conception ; and therefore her 
discourse was composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion. 
Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of trade, or 
the expenses of living. My mother concluded tliat we were 
poor, because we lost by sOme of our trades; but the truth 
was. that my father, having in the eArly part of his life con- 
tracted debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay 
them, and maintain his family; he got something, but not 
enough. 

It was not till about 1768, that I tliought to calculate the 
returns of my father’s trade, and >y that estimate his probable 
profits. This, 1 believe, my paT<»’^t« »u'vor did. 

Ill* 2711 - 12 . 

This year, in Lent — 12. I was taken to London, to be 
touched for the evil by Queen Aime^ My mother was at 
Nicholson's, the famous bookseller, in Little Britain .(' ) 1 

always retained some memory of this journey, though I was 
tlieu but U»ii'ty months old. 1 remembered a little dark room 
behiiul the kitchen, where the jack-weight fell through a ho^* 
iu the flooi, into which 1 once slipped my leg. (®) 

J rcunember a boy crying at the palace when I went to be 
toucliL’d. Being asked, ** on wdiicli spde of the shop wa.s the 
counter?” I answered, *'on the left from the entrance,” 
many years after, and spoke, not by guess, but by memory. 
Wc went in the stage-coach, and returned in the waggon, .as 
iny mother said, because ray cough was violent. The hope of 
saving a few shillings was no slight motive; for she, not having 

(f) My Tnothcr, then with child, ro»ce;;iled her preguanry, that she 
Tni|ht not bt* hindered from the journey. — Ortg. 

(2; 1 stem to remember, that 1 playett with a string and a which my 
couMii Isaac Jolmson gave me; aud that there was a eat with a white 
rollar, and a dog, called Chops, that leaned over a stick ; but 1 know npt 
whctlier 1 remember the thing, or the talk of it. — Ofijf. 
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been accustomed to money> was afraid of ^such ex|:^ense8 as now 
seem ’very small. She sewed two guineas in her petticoat} lest 
she should be robbed. 

We were tioublesome to tine passengers; but to suffer such 
inconveniences in the stage-coach was common in tJiese days to 
persons in much higher rank, (t) She bought me a small silver 
cup and spoon, marked SAM. 1., l^t, if they had been marked 
S. I., which was her name, they should, upon her death, have 
been taken from me. She bought me a speckled linen frock, 
which I knew afterwards by the name of my London frock. 
The cup was one of the last pieces of plate which dear 'Ictty (®) 
■old in our distress. I have now the spoon. She bought at 
the same time two tea-spoons, and till iny manhood she had no 
more. 

My father considered tea as very expensive, and discouraged 
my mother from keeping company with the neighbou’s, and 
from paying visits or receiving them. She lived to ‘ay, many 
years after, that if the time were to pas*, again, she would not 
comply with such unsocial injunctions. 

I .suppose that in this year 1 wjis first informed of a fuline 
state, i remember, that being in bed with tny mother one 
morning, ^ was told by her of the two places to which the in- 
habiumts of this world were received after death : one, u fine 
place filled with happiness, called Heaven ; the other, a sad 
place, called Hell. 'Fivit this account much afifected my 
imagination, 1 do not reraem!)er. When I was risen, my 
mother bade me repeat wiiat she had told me to Tliomax 
Jackson. When I told this afterwards to my mother, she 

(P 1 wflfl sick ; one woman fondled me, the other was rliK^u.ste<l. — 0/ tg 

(i) Ilia wife, whom be called by this familiar contraction of Kiizabtth. 

Crokhb. 

When Dr Johnson, at an advanced age, rei'onled aD these miniue 
eircuinstnnces, he contemplated, we arp told, writing the history of Ins 
own life, and probably intended to dcvelnpe, hom his own infant rceo.'- 
lections, the growth and (mwers of the faculty of memory, whith he jm'R- 
scased in ao remarkable a degree. From the little details of hn, do«n***7r 
history be perhaps Tnoant also to trace the progressive change in tite halift* 
of the middle classes of society. .^Cbo&be. 
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teemed to wohder that she should begin such talk to ]|||e M 
tliat the first time coidd be remexnberedt ; 

[Here tliere is a chasm of thirty^ght pages $n the manut^Hpt*^ 
■>"' ' examination. We always considered it as a day of ease ; 
tior we made no preparation! and indeed wereaskerl commonly 
sneh questions as we had been asked often belbrc! and could 
regularly answer. But 1 believe it was of use at first, , 

On Thursday night a small jiortjonof ,£sop was learned by 
heart, and on Friday morning the lessons in iEsop Were re- 
peated ; I believe, not those in Helvicus. On . Friday after- 
noon we learned Ques Genus • 1 suppose that other boys might 
say their repetition, but of Uiis I have now no distinct remem- 
brance. To learn Qiub Genus was to me always pleasing ; and 
As in Praise.nti was, I know not why, always disgusting. 

When we learned our Accidence we had^^no pai'ts, but, I 
think, two lessons. Tlie boys that came to school untaught 
read tlic Accidence twice through before they learned it by 
heart. 

^\'hfn we learned Pi'opria guee Maribus, our parts were in 
the Accidence^; when wo learned As in PreesetiU, our pirta 
were in the Accidence and Propria quee Maribus ; when we 
loarnod Sgntaxisy in the former three. Propria qua: Maribus 
I could repciit without any eiFort of recollection. I iLsed to 
reueat it to my mother and Tom Johnson ; and remember, that 
I once went as far as the middle of the paragraph, Moscuia 
dicuntur moriosyllaba,” in a dream. 

On Saturday, as on Thursday, we were examined. We 
were .sometimes, on one of thase days, asked our Catechisni(^), 
but witli no regularity or constancy. 

Tlie progress of examination was this. When we learnedi 
Propria qua: Marihus, we were examined' in the Accidence ; 
particularly we formed Verbs, that is, went through the same 
person in all the Moods , and Tenses. This was very difficult 
to me ; and 1 was once very anxious about the next day, when 
this exercise was to be performed, in which I had failed till 1 

(1) G, Hector neve-^^bad been taught hii Catechism. — Ofitg* 

VOL. I. y 
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,waa disoour^tged. My mother eoooiiriged me, and 1 proceeded 
better. When 1 told her of my good escapi^ «We often,” 
. said she, dear mother t ** eome off best, when ve are most afraid.” 
She told me, that, onoe when she asked me about forming 
reiha, 1 said, ** I did not form ftiem in an ugly shape.** ** You 
eotdd not,** said she^ ** i^eak plain ; and 1 was proud that I 
had a boy who was forming verbs.** These Httle memorials 
sooth my mind. Of the pa^ of Corderius or j£sop, which 
we learned to repeat, 1 hare not the least recollection, except 
of a passage in one of the Morals, where it is said of some man, 
that, when he hated another, he made him ricb; this 1 repeated 
emphatically in my mother's hearing, who could never con^ 
ceive that riches could bring any evil. She remarked it, as I 
expected. / ' ^ 

1 bad the euriotsty, two or three years ago, to look over 
Garretaoh*s Exercises, Wi]]ymot*a Particles, and Walker's 
Exercises $ and fonnd very few sentences tliat I should have 
recollected if 1 had found them in any other books. That 
which is read without pleasure is not often reocdlected nor in* 
fixed by eonversation, and therefore in a great measure drops 
from the memory. Thus It happens that those who are taken 
early from school, commonly lose all that they bad learned. 

When we learned As in JVir«eiitt, w© parsed I*ropriar qua 
Marihm by Hoole's Ternunations ; and, when we learned 
Syniaxis^ we parsed As in J^aunti; and afterwards Qme 
GenuSf by the same book ^ sometimes, as I remember, proceed- 
ing in order of the rules, and sometimes, particularly in As in 
iVosseaft', taking wdids as they occurred in the Index. 

The whole week before we broke up, and the part of the 
week in whioh we broke up, were q^t wholly, 1 know not 
why, in examination ; and were therefore easy to both us and 
the master* The two nights before the vacation were free 
from exerisise* 

This was ibe course of the school, which 1 remember with 
pleasure $ for 1 was indulgod and caressed by my master, and, 1 
rtlunk, really excelled the rest 

, I was with Hawkins but two years, and perhaps four iKonUis. 
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The time, till I had computed it, appeared much longer by the 
multitude of novelties which it supplied, and of incidents, then ' 
in my thoughts important, it produced.. Perhaps it is not 
l>ossible that any other period can make the same impression on 
the memory, 

X. 1719. 

In the Spring of 1719, our class consisting of eleven, the 
number was always fixed in my memory, but one of the nfimes 
1 have forgotten, was removed to the upper school, and put 
under Holbrook, a peevish and ill-tempered man. We were 
removed sooner than had been the custom ; for the head-master, 
intent upon his boarders, left the toWn-bpys long in the lower 
school. Our removal was caused by a reproof from tlie Town- 
clerk ; and Hawkins complained that he had lost half his profit. 
At this removal I cried. The rest were indifTercnt. My 
exercuse in Garretson was somewhere about the Gerunds. Our 
places in i£sup and Helvicus I have totally forgotten. 

At Whitsuntide Mrs. Longworth brought me a^ Hermes 
Garretson i,” of which Ido not remember that I ever could 
make much use. It was afterwards lost, or stolen at school. 
My exercise was then in the end of the Syntax. Hermes fur- 
nished me widi the word inlidturus, which X did not'^moerstand, 
but used it. 

This task was very troublesome to me; I made all the 
twenty-five exercises, others made but sixteen. I never shewed 
all mine ; five lay long after in a drawer in the shop. I made 
an exercise in a little time, and shewed it my mother ; but the 
task being long upon me, she said, Though you could make 
an exercise in so short a time, 1 thought you would find it 
difficult to make them all as soon as you should.’* 

This Whitsuntide, 1 and my brother were sent to pass 
some time at Birmingham ; I believe, a fortnight. Why such 
boys were sent to trouble other houses, 1 Cannot telL Mjr 
mother had some s,pinion that much improvement was to be 
had by changing the mode of life. My uncle Harrison was a 
widower; and his house was kept by Sally Ford, a young 
woman of such sweetness of temper, that I used to say she hlUl 

X 2 
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no fault We lived most at uncle Ford’s, being much caressed 
by my aunt, a good-natured, coarse woman, easy of converse, 
but iVilling to find something to censure in the absent. My 
uncle llarrisou did not much like us, nor did we like him. 
He was a very mean and vulgar man, drunk every night, but 
drunk with little drink, very peevish, very proud, very osten- 
tatious, but, luckily, not rich. At my aunt Ford’s I eat so 
much of a boiled leg of mutton (1), that' she used to talk of it. 
My mother, who had lived in a narrow sphere, and was tlien 
affected by little things, told me seriously that it would hardly 
ever be forgotten. Her mind. I think, was afterwards much 
ciilargea, "ir greater evils wore out the care o« less. 

I stayed after the vacation was over some days ; and rcmem- 
Ix'r, when I wrote home, that 1 desired tl»e horses to come on 
Thursday of the first school week ; and then, and not till then, 
they should l>e welcome to go. I was much pleased witl\ a 
'atde to my whip, and wrote of it to my mother. 

When my father came to fetch us home, he told the ostler, 
that he had twelve miles home, and two boys under his care. 
This uircndcd me. He had then a watch (‘i), hich he returned 
when he was to pay for it. 

In inakipg, I think, the first exercise under Holbrook, I 
perceived the power of continuity of attention, of application 
not suffered to wander or to pause, I was writing at the 
kitchen windows, as T thought, alone, and turning my head 
saw Sally dancing. I went on without notice, and had finished 
almost without perceiving, that any time had elapsed. This 
close attention I have seldom in my whole life obtaitied, 

Jn the upper-school, I first began to point iny exereiae, 

fl) All theee triflea — since Dr. Johnson in the height of his fame fftr 
tlje Account must have been written subsequent to 17G8) thoufjlit them 
worth recording — afjpear worth quoting. Hia voracious love ot a /c/f of 
mutton adhered to him through life; and the prophecy of his mother, th.it 
It never would be forgotten, is realised in a way the good woman could 
not have anticipated. — CRoaEB. 

if) ihe convenienoe of a watch, now sp general. Dr. Johnson him.wlf» 
jpii Mr J. Hawkins reports (p. 460.}, did not possess till 17G8. — PaokLii. 
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which we made noon’s business. Of the method I hare not 
so distinct a ctmcmbrance as of the foregoing system. On 
'Fhursday morning we had a lesson, as on other mornings. 
On Thursday afternoon, and on Saturday morning, we con^ 
inonly made examples to the Syntax. 

We were soon raised from ^sop to Phactdrus, and then said 
our repetition on F riday afternoon to Hunter. 1 remember 
the fable of the wolf and lamb, to my draught that T may 
drink. At what time wc began I’haedrus, I know noU It 
w.LS the only book which we learned to the end. In the latter 
part thirty b‘nes were expected for a lesson. What reconciles 
nusters to long lessons is the pleasure of tasking. 

Helvicus was very diflicult ; the dialogue Vestitusj Hawkins 
diiecti’d us to omit, as being one of the hardest in the book. 
-Is 1 remember, there was another upon food, and another 
upon fruits, which wm began, and were ordered not to pursue. 
In tlie dialogue of Fruits, wc perceived that Holbrook did not 
\no\v the meaning of Uva: Crispin, That lesson gave us great 
trouljle. I observed that wc learned Helvicus a long time with 
vtMv little jirogress. We leamcd it in the afternoon on 
Alonday and Wednesday. 

Gladiolus Scriptorius. — A little lapse, we quitted it. I 
got an Kngllsh Frasinus. 

I t I’lia'dius we tried to use tiie interjiretation, but never 
alfe opted the notes. Nor do I remember that the interprcjU 
atii'u helped us 

1ji Phredrus we were sent up twdcif to the upper master to 
1 r* {uiiiished. The second time we complained that we could 
not get the passage. Being told that we should ask, we in- 
formed hi*n that wc had asked, and that tlie assistant would 
not tell us. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME- 









